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Boston,  June  19,  1939. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1938. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  L.   GOULD, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE 
SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  most  important  developments  during  the  school  year 
1937-38  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  continued 
decrease  in  school  population;  the  raising  of  the  entrance  age 
for  kindergarten  and  grade  I;  the  savings  effected  by  increas- 
ingly drastic  retrenchments  in  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses; the  deliberations  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
retaining  or  abolishing  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston;  the  approximate  completion  of  our  Public  Works 
Administration  building  program;  the  results  accomplished 
through  the  various  Works  Progress  Administration  projects, 
and  especially  those  having  to  do  with  repairs  and  alterations 
of  school  buildings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  March  5,  1938, 
Mr.  James  J.  Mahar  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
position  of  Engineer  in  order  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  School  Buildings  might  secure  his  services,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  as  Superintendent  of  Construction,  this  latter  position 
having  become  vacant  by  action  of  the  commission  earlier 
in  the  year.  Under  Mr.  Mahar,  the  building  projects  and 
the  repairs  and  alterations  projects  have  been  ably  and 
conscientiously  administered. 

In  the  1936-37  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  the  many  special  activities  of  the  system  were 
described  in  considerable  detail  as  to  organization,  function, 
and  administration.  For  the  present  report,  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  gather  and  collate  specific  facts  and  statistics  with 
regard  to  certain  administrative  practices  and  problems  in 
the  various  types  of  schools  above  the  elementary,  and  in  the 
cooperative  industrial  courses  for  boys  in  high  school. 

The  material  gathered  from  the  principals  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  and  the  special 
schools,  and  from  the  coordinators  of  the  industrial  cooperative 
courses,  was  submitted  in  response  to  questionnaires  issued 
by  the  Superintendent,  after  conferences  with  the  respective 
groups. 

From  the  President  and  the  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College 
came  cordial  assistance  in  the  form  of  statistical  and  descrip- 
tive matter.  From  the  principal  of  the  Model  School,  a  sum- 
mary of  its  objectives  and  contributions.  From  the  principal 
of  the  Continuation  School,  data  concerning  the  Continuation 
School,  the  South  End  Intermediate  School,  and  the  various 
opportunity  classes  conducted  in  the  Continuation  School 
building. 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  member- 
ship, and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during 
the  school  years  1935-36,  1936-37,  and  1937-38. 

(A  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  ten  consecutive  sessions  is  dropped  from 
membership  until  he  resumes  attendance.) 


TOTAl 

Registr.*.tion 

.\vERAGE  Membership 

Average  Attendance 

school  te.\r  ending 
June  30 

school  yeah  ending 
.Idne  30 

school  year  ending 
.June  30 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin 

579 

33,137 
28,292 

67,090 

10,385 

546 

33,615 
28,053 

65,682 

11,873 

507 

32,715 
28,092 

64,650 

11,013 

582 

30.252 
26,867 

62,283 

9,041 

533 

30,414 
26,419 

60,491 

10,035 

495 

.30,263 
26,648 

59,821 

9,682 

5.58 

27,926 
25,2.39 

57,516 

7,357 

514 

28,188 
24,811 

56,197 

8,305 

479 
28,140 

Intermediate  (Grades\"II, 
VIII,  IX). 

Elementary    (Grades    I- 
VI). 

Kindergartens 

24,974 

55,476 

8,082 

Totals 

Special  Schools 

139,483 
4,134 

139,769 
3,984 

136,977 
3,961 

129,025 
3,157 

127,892 
2,982 

126,909 
3,047 

118,596 
2,850 

118,015 
2,701 

117,151 
2,804 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  forlmmigrants). 

143,617 

143,753 

140,938 

132,182 

130,874 

129,956 

121,446 

120,716 

119,955 

Evening  High 

Evening  Elementary  .... 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

8,596 
3,908 
1,589 

9,058 
3,877 
2,118 

8,566 
4,148 
2,286 

4,747 
2,214 
1,011 

4,904 
2,099- 
1,311 

4.781 
2,420 
1,474 

3,669 

1,762 

852 

3,776 
1 ,709 
1,068 

3,669 

1,980 

1,248 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

14,093 

15,0.53 

15,000 

7.972 

8.314 

8.675 

6,283 

6, .553 

6,897 

Continuation  School  *  .  .  . 

828 

1,143 

1,006 

223 

281 

2.58 

178 

245 

226 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
graiit.^. 

566 

636 

751 

438 

424 

.575 

381 

368 

462 

Totals  of  all  Schools. 

159.104 

160.585 

157,695 

140,815 

1.39.893 

1.39,464 

128,288 

127,882 

127,540 

*  Number  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular  day  school. 
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In  the  tabulation  of  school  population  the  classification 
^^Intermediate  {Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX)"  includes  also  the 
pupils  of  grades  VII  and  VIII  in  the  eighteen  elementary- 
schools  which  are  still  carrying  one  or  both  of  these  two  grades, 
but  it  does  not  include  the  pupils  of  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  in 
the  two  Latin  schools,  nor  the  pupils  of  grade  IX  in  the  general 
high  schools. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  the  total  average  mem- 
bership in  all  grades  in  all  types  of  day  schools,  exclusive  of 
the  Continuation  School  and  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants, 
was  129,956,  which  was  918  less  than  for  the  year  1937.  This 
loss  in  membership,  however,  was  390  less  than  the  loss  experi- 
enced in  1937,  and  1,128  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  for 
1936.  In  other  words,  we  seem  to  be  closely  approaching  a 
point  beyond  which  there  will  be  no  further  annual  shrinkage 
in  the  combined  average  membership  in  the  kindergarten, 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  and  Latin  school  groups. 

High  and  Latin  Schools 

This  group,  for  the  first  time,  shows  a  decrease  (151  pupils) 
in  total  average  membership,  but  this  decrease  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  total  of  667  grade  IX  pupils  entered  the  two 
new  intermediate  schools  (the  Patrick  T.  Campbell  and  the 
James  P.  Timilty)  which  were  opened  in  September.  Inasmuch 
as  a  large  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  667  pupils  would  have 
entered  high  school  for  their  grade  IX  year  if  intermediate 
school  accommodations  had  not  been  made  available  to  them, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  high  school  membership  would  have 
shown  an  increase  of  several  hundred  rather  than  a  decrease 
of  151  pupils. 

Intermediate  Grades 

The  total  average  membership  of  this  group  as  of  June  30, 
1938,  was  26,648,  an  increase  of  229  over  the  corresponding 
total  (26,419)  for  1936-37.  This  increase  is  a  rather  pro- 
nounced variation  from  the  downward  trend  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  which  showed  a  total  shrinkage  of  720. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  (4,650)  who  were  registered  as 
of  October  1,  1937,  in  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  of  the  two 
Latin  schools  and  in  grade  IX  of  the  general  high  schools,  was 
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658  less  than  the  1936  total  (5,308).  The  continued  dimin- 
ishment  of  this  group  has  been  largely  due  to  the  opening  of 
new  intermediate  schools,  which  have  been  absorbing  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  of  grade  VH,  VIII,  and  IX  pupils,  with 
resultant  reduction  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  their  education 
during  those  three  years. 

Elementary  Grades 

The  total  average  membership  in  grades  I  to  VI,  as  of 
June  30,  1938,  was  670  less  than  in  1937.  But  the  shrinkage  in 
1937,  as  compared  with  1936,  was  1,792.  Moreover,  in  the 
years  1936  and  1937  there  was  an  average  annual  decrease 
of  more  than  2,000  pupils.  The  decrease  in  1938,  therefore, 
was  less  than  one-third  as  large  as  the  average  annual  decrease 
during  the  previous  two  years. 

Recent  trends  in  the  city's  population  and  the  annual  num- 
ber of  births  may  or  may  not  be  significant.  In  1935  the 
population  was  798,568.  In  1936  it  was  821,522,  an  increase 
of  22,954.  The  number  of  births  in  1935  was  11,660.  In 
1936  it  was  12,886,  an  increase  of  1,226.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  births  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  progressive  annual  decrease  during 
the  previous  eleven  years  (from  15,311  in  1925  to  11,660  in 
1935),  despite  a  gradual  increase  in  population  during  that 
period. 

Kindergarten 

The  total  average  membership  in  the  kindergarten,  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  was  9,682,  which  was  658  less  than  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  This  loss  in  membership  was 
the  result  of  the  raising  of  the  entrance  age,  during  the  school 
year.  When  the  school  term  opened  in  September,  the  mini- 
mum age  of  admission  to  the  kindergarten  was  four  years. 
But  toward  the  latter  part  of  November  it  was  ruled  that,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  no  child  should  be  admitted 
to  the  kindergarten  unless  he  had  reached  the  age  of  four 
years  on  December  1. 

Special  Schools 

This  group  comprises  the  Boston  Trade  School  (for  boys), 
the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Boston  Clerical  School. 
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The  total  average  membership  for  these  three  schools  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  was  3,047,  an  increase  of  65  over  the 
previous  year. 

Evening  Schools 

While  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  evening  high  schools 
(from  4,904  to  4,781),  there  was  an  increase  of  421  in  the 
evening  elementary  school  membership  and  an  increase  of 
163  in  the  evening  trade  classes.  The  net  increase  in  the  total 
average  membership  in  all  types  of  evening  schools  was  361. 

Continuation  School 

The  number  of  pupils  in  compulsory  attendance  at  the 
Continuation  School  continues  to  be  very  meager  in  com- 
parison with  former  years,  during  which  there  was  no  dearth 
of  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The  total  average 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  past  three  school  years  (223, 
281,  258)  indicates  clearly  enough  the  present  status  of  the 
school. 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

Although  the  average  membership  of  this  group  shows  an 
increase  of  151  over  the  previous  year,  it  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  been  any  increase  in  immigration.  The  real  expla- 
nation is  that  more  and  more  illiterates  of  this  type  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for 
participation  in  "Old  Age"  and  "Social  Security"  benefits. 

Net  Loss  in  All  Schools,  Combined 

The  net  loss  in  total  average  membership  in  all  schools 
combined  was  329.  However,  the  corresponding  shrinkage 
in  1936-37,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  was  922. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  annual  net  loss  is 
diminishing  and  that  our  membership  will  be  comparatively 
stable  from  year  to  year. 
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FIVE-YEAR   COMPARISON    OF   ENROLLMENT 

DAY    INTERMEDL\TE   AND   DAY   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 

Tabulated  by  School  Districts  and  the  Various  Sections  of  the  City 

(Figures  are  as  of  September  30,  1933,  and  September  30,  1937) 


Grade 


1937 


Change 


E.\ST  Boston 

Grades  I-VIII 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VIII 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Elementary 

734 
1.286 
1,222 
1,507 

977 
1,477 
2,068 
1,182 
1,219 

631 
1,177 
1,195 
1,328 

756 
1,379 
1,554 
1.032 
1,066 

Emerson 

Decrease 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Decrease 

Samuel  Adams    

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Decrease 

Totals 

11,672 

10,118 

Decrease,  1,554 

Charlestown 
Harvard -. .  . 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Hementary 

1,010 
1,187 
1,119 

1,001 
1,087 
1,023 

Decrease 
Decrease 

Decrease 

Totals.  . 

3,316 

3,111 

Decrease,  205 

West  End 
^  ashington 

Intermediate 
Elementary 
Elementary 
Intermediate 

933 
1,182 
1,214 

770 

1,133 

774 

Discontinued 

Wells 

Decrease 

Wendell  Phillips 

Decrease 

William  Blackstone 

Newly  organized 

Totals .... 

3,329 

2,677 

Decrease,  652 

SotrrH  End 
Dwight 

Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  I-VIII 
Intermediate 
Opportunity  Classes 

773 
701 
888 
892 
235 

677 
652 
699 
820 
232 
110 

Decrease 

Everett 

Decrease 

Franklin 

Decrease 

Rice 

Decrease 

South  End 

Decrease 

South  End 

Newly  organized 

Totals 

3,489 

3,190 

Decrease,  299 
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Grade 

1933 

1937 

Change 

North  End 
Eliot 

Elementary 
Elementary 
Intermediate 

1,458 
1,431 
1,039 

1,119 

1,128 

853 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Totals                                     

3,928 

3,100 

Decrease,  828 

City  Proper 

Elementary  and   In- 
termediate 

Grades  I-VIII 

Elementary 

1,091 

1,112 
821 

960 

1,157 
638 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

3,024 

2,755 

Decrease,  269 

South  Boston 

Elementary  and   In- 
termediate 

Elementary  and  In- 
termediate 

Grades  I-VIII 

Elementary  and   In- 
termediate 

Grades  I-VIII 

Intermediate 

Elementary  and  In- 
termediate 

Elementary  and   In- 
termediate 

1,330 
1,053 

1,031 

1,218 

784 

1,230 
1,483 

1,299 

669 

1,055 
1,105 

666 
1,111 

1,375 

Decrease 

Six  grades 

Increase 

Six  grades 

Grades  VII  and 

VIII    for   boys 
only 

Newly  organized 

Shurtleff 

Discontinued 

Thomas  N,  Hart 

Decrease 

Totals ....              

8.129 

7,280 

Decrease,  849 

ROSLINDALE 

Elementary 
Elementary 
Intermediate 

1,669 
1,659 
1,356 

1,548 
1,484 
1,367 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Washington  Irving 

Increase 

Totals.                         

4,684 

4,399 

Decrease,  285 

West  Roxbury 

Elementary 

Elementary  and   In- 
termediate 

1,211 
2,102 

1,287 
2,288 

Increase 

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Increase 

Totals                 

3,313 

3,575 

Increase,  262 
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Grade 

1933 

1937 

Change 

ROXBTJRY 

Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  I-VIII 
Elementary 
Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  I-VIII 
Intermetiiate 
Grades  I-VIII 
Elementary 
Intermediate 
Grades  I-VIII 
Grades  I-VIII 
Intermediate 
Elementary 

1,518 
1,296 
1,224 
1,485 
1.736 
675 

1 ,339 
1,315 
1,026 
784 
1,051 
1.421 
1.286 

1,386 

968 

948 

1,385 

1,667 

654 

923 

1.094 

1 ,337 

976 

780 

1.022 

1.447 

1,162 

Decrease 

Six  grades 

Dudley    

Six  grades 

Decrease 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Decrease 

Hyde 

Decrease 

Newly  organized 

Six  grades 

Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

Totals                                                            

16.156 

15.749 

Decrease,  407 

Brighton 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

2,096 
783 
1,192 
1.430 
1,012 

2.162 

896 

1,1.38 

1,503 

996 

Increase 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

William  Howard  Taft 

Decrease 

Totals 

6,513 

6,695 

Increase,  182 

Jamaica  Plain 

Elementary 
Grades  I-VIII 
Elementary 
Intermediate 

1,549 

1 ,089 

961 

1,172 

1,706 

1.037 

933 

1.177 

Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase 

4.771 

4,853 

Decrease,  82 

Htde  Park 

Elementary 
Elementary 
Elementary 
Intermediate 

1,625 
1,087 

1,110 

892 

929 

742 

1,125 

District  divided 

Decrease 

New  district 

Increase 

3,822 

3,688 

Decrease,  134 
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Grade 


1933 


1937 


Change 


Dorchester 

Christopher  Gibson 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Edward  Everett 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

Gilbert  Stuart 

Grover  Cleveland 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

John  Marshall 

John  Winthrop 


Mary  Hemenway 

Mather 

Minot 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  . 
Patrick  T.  Campbell .  .  . 

Phillips  Brooks 

Robert  Treat  Paine  .  . .  . 

Roger  Wolcott 

Solomon  Lewenberg.  .  .  . 
William  E.  Endicott.... 

William  E.  Russell 

Woodrow  Wilson 


Totals. 


Grades  I-VIII 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VIII 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Elementary  and   In- 
termediate 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VIII 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 

Grades  I-VIII 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Elementary 

Grades  I-VIII 

Intermediate 


1,332 
1,390 
1,463 

944 
1,140 

961 
1,457 
1,596 
1,711 

1,449 

2,275 

1,000 

880 


1,513 
938 
1,869 
975 
1,471 
1,044 
1,227 


26,635 


923 
1,024 
1,371 

864 
1,161 

926 
1,236 
1,702 
1,381 

1,388 
2,274 
1,001 

828 
1,444 
1,030 

814 
1,596 

871 
1,310 
1,001 
1,143 


25,288 


Six  grades 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase 

Six  grades 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Grade  VII  added 

Decrease 

Newly  organized 

Six  grades 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 


Decrease,  1,347 


FINANCES 
Prescribed  Procedure  and  Specific  Appropriating  Powers 

Inasmuch  as  a  rather  complete  picture  of  our  financial 
procedure,  defined  by  statutes,  was  presented  in  the  Super- 
intendent's Report  for  the  school  year  1936-37,  there  is  no 
need  of  including  in  this  present  report  a  description  of  the 
duties  which  the  procedure  requires  on  the  part  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  the 
Business  Manager,  the  Engineer,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  School  Buildings,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Construction. 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  the  fiscal  year  begins  on  January  1 
and  ends  on  December  31,  and  that  the  School  Committee, 
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under  the  statute  which  has  been  in  effect  since  the  end  of 
the  school  year  1935-36,  is  authorized  to  appropriate: 

(a)  For  "General  School  Purposes,"  the  sum  of  $15,160,000. 

(b)  For  "Alterations,  Repairs,  Furnishings,  and  Fixtures  of 
Existing  School  Buildings,"  85  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
city's  average  assessed  property  valuation  for  the  preceding 
three  years. 

(c)  For  "Lands,  Plans,  and  Construction  of  New  Buildings," 
50  cents  on  each  similar  $1,000. 

In  its  annual  budget  for  "General  School  Purposes"  the 
Committee  must  apportion  the  $15,160,000  (or  whatever  por- 
tion thereof  it  may  deem  necessary  to  appropriate)  in  the 
amounts  which  it  may  consider  requisite  for  the  various  items, 
but  it  has  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  during  the  year  from 
one  such  item  to  another  in  any  amount  which  may  prove  to 
be  needed.  The  expenditures  of  the  Committee's  appropria- 
tions for  "Alterations,  Repairs,  Furnishings,  and  Fixtures  of 
Existing  School  Buildings"  and  for  "Lands,  Plans,  and  Con- 
struction of  New  Buildings"  are  made  by  the  Department  of 
School  Buildmgs,  within  the  prescribed  limitations. 

Appropriation  of  Income  and  of  Unexpended  Balances 

In  addition  to  these  specific  appropriating  powers,  the 
Committee  may  also  appropriate  each  year  the  estimated 
income  (Federal  Aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  State  Aid 
for  Vocational  Education,  tuition  fees,  sale  of  articles  produced 
in  high  and  special  schools,  etc.),  together  with  the  excess 
income,  if  any,  and  any  unexpended  income  or  appropriation 
balances  from  the  preceding  year. 

Emergency  Appropriations 

If  the  total  authorized  appropriation,  together  with  what 
balances  and  income  may  be  available  in  any  one  year,  should 
prove  to  be  inadequate  for  all  the  needs  of  the  system,  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  are  empowered  by  statute  to 
grant  increased  appropriating  power  to  the  Committee. 

Amounts  Raised  by  Taxation,  J 929  to  1938 

The  following  amounts  have  been  raised  by  taxation  for  all 
school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges, 
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during  the  past  ten-year  period.     The  figures  have  been  taken 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Business  Manager: 


Fiscal  Yeak 

Lands  and 
Buildings 

Maintenance 

Totals 

1929            

$2,500,000  00 

3,415,750  00 

3,048,701  97 

506,368  29 

124,938  56 

489,692  25 

120,000  00 

97,228  38 

■  93,470  67 

81,294  30 

^  $15,808,633  88 
16,622,522  28 
16,080,169  87 
15,643,991  05 
13,829,913  47 
14,163,903  54 
16,294,100  00 
16,074,603  65 
16,069,496  59 
15,667,255  92 

$18,308,633  88 

1930              

20,038,272  28 

1931  

19,128,871  84 

1932    

16,150,359  34 

1933           

13,954,852  03 

1934             

14,653,595  79 

1935     

16,414,100  00 

1936     

16,171,832  03 

1937            

16,162,967  26 

1938 

15,748,550  22 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  1936-37  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  smallest  amount  raised  for  any  one  year  in  the 
latest  ten-year  period  was  slightly  less  than  $14,000,000,  in 
1933,  as  a  result  of  many  drastic  retrenchments,  particularly 
the  suspension  of  the  annual  increments  and  the  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  all  employees  throughout  the  system. 

The  restoration  of  the  increments  and  of  the  former  salary 
levels  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  1935  increase  of  $1,760,000 
over  the  1934  total  amount  on  the  tax  levy.  By  virtue  of 
continued  economies  in  other  directions,  the  1936  total  was 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  less  than  the  total 
for  1935.  The  reduction  in  1937  was  comparatively  slight, 
but  in  1938  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  was  $414,417.04 
less  than  in  1937,  and  $665,549.78  less  than  in  1935. 


Per  Capita  Cost  of  "Maintenance" 

The  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  1938  total  amount 
on  the  tax  levy  was  effected  despite  the  fact  that  the  1937  per 
capita  cost  of  ^^ Maintenance^^  (General  School  Purposes  and 
Repairs,  Alterations,  etc.)  was  $2.03  in  excess  of  the  figure 
($126.63)  for  1936.  In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  1937  figure  ($128.66),  although  higher  than  that  of 
the  previous  year,  was  51  cents  less  than  that  of  1930,  when 
the  per  capita  cost  of  ^^ Maintenance^^  was  $129.17.  As  far  as 
^^ Maintenance^'  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  school  system  is 
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still  operating  at  a  reduced  per  capita  cost,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  expenditures  that  have  been  necessitated  by  the 
recent  growth  of  the  upper  and  more  expensive  levels. 

Appropriations,  Credits  to  Appropriations,  and  Trans- 
fers   for    All    School    Purposes     (including    Lands, 
Buildings,  etc.) 
The  Business   ^Manager's  summary  of  the  above  for  the 
fiscal  year  1937  shows  a  total  of  $17,482,167.37,  an  increase  of 
§112,182.84  over  the  previous  year.     Of  the  1937  total,  how- 
ever, the  amount  that  went  on  the  tax  levy  w^as  $16,162,967.26, 
a  decrease  of  $8,864.77  below  the  previous  year. 

Alterations,  Repairs,  Furniture,  and  Fixtures 

The  total  appropriation  for  this  item  in  1937  was  $1,008,275, 
which  was  $41,725  less  than  in  1936.  The  unexpended 
balance  at  the  end  of  1937  was  $1,656.63.  The  actual  expend- 
itures, therefore,  totaled  $1,006,618.37,  which  was  $34,438.75 
less  than  in  1936.  The  total  amount  allowed  under  the  exist- 
ing statutes  was  $1,386,440.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  between 
the  authorized  total  and  the  actual  expenditures  there  w^as  a 
difference  of  $378,165.  This  large  saving  was  made  possible, 
not  only  by  Federal  cash  grants  under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  program,  but  also  by  a  continuance  of  a  policy 
of  rigorous  economy. 

New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  etc. 

The  summary  of  the  ''Appropriations,  Credits  to  Appropria- 
tions, and  Transfers"  for  these  purposes  in  1937  shows  a  total 
of  $234,539.25.  Of  this,  the  amount  that  went  on  the  tax 
levy  was  only  $93,470.67,  since  there  was  a  total  of  $141,000 
available  by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
years.  Details  of  the  building  program  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing section  of  this  report. 

Expenditures  for  "Maintenance" 

The  details  of  the  expenditures  for  ''Maintenance''  in  1937 
are  as  follows: 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees    .        .        $451,248  30 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 12,538,352  42 

Carried  forward $12,989,600  72 
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Brought  forward $12,989,600  72 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .        .  984,399  21 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power        .  455,893  01 

Supplies,  equipment,  and  incidentals         ....  726,421  64 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians 360  00 

Pensions  to  veterans 5,456  51 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         .        .        .        .  21,137  20 

Vocational  guidance 48,507  01 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)       .        .        .  245,523  23 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth 227,942  14 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 70,760  14 

Pensions  to  teachers 126,932  83 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for 
improving  existing  schoolyards 1,041,057  12 


Total  expenditures $16,943,990  76 

Balances  at  the  End  of  Year 

The  detail  of  the  "Maintenance"  balances  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  as  follows: 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees    .        .  $13,240  17 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 168,567  98 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .        .  13,300  75 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power        .  12,474  99 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals 46,050  36 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians — 

Pensions  to  veterans 1,506  49 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 
citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         .... 

Vocational  guidance 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds) 
Salaries  of  school    physicians,    salaries   of  school  nurses 
and  care  of  teeth 

Carried  forward 


2,421 

55 

2,052 

32 

7,356  27 

8,129 

46 

$275,100  34 
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Brought  forward $275,100  34 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 1,287  44 

Pensions  to  teachers 7,546  42 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for 
improving  existing  schooljairds 8,942  88 

Total  balance $292,877  08 

Preparation  of  1938  Budget 

Early  in  1938,  when  the  preparation  of  the  budget  was 
under  consideration,  the  School  Committee  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  additional  curtailments  wherever  possible.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  reductions 
of  basic  salaries.  The  conditions  confronting  the  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Apportionment  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

In  1930  the  tax  base  was  Sl,972,148,200.  In  1937  it  was 
$1,590,544,700,  a  drop  of  $381,603,500  or  19.3  per  cent  in 
seven  years.  If  this  shrinkage  in  the  city's  assessed  property 
valuation  had  not  occurred  the  tax  rate  for  1937  would  have 
been  831.50  instead  of  S38.70. 

In  1930  the  total  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  all  relief 
needs,  including  institutional  care  of  the  poor,  was  $5,322,687. 
In  1937  this  cost  amounted  to  $15,687,000,  of  which  only 
$1,875,000  was  derived  from  Federal  cash  grants  for  various 
welfare  purposes. 

In  1930  the  city  did  no  borrowing  for  current  expenses, 
nor  did  it  secure  loans  on  tax  titles.  In  1937  the  borrowings 
for  current  expenses,  such  as  public  welfare,  other  forms  of 
relief,  and  supplies  and  equipment  for  W.  P.  A.  projects, 
amounted  to  $8,071,500.  Of  this  total  $4,257,000  was  obtained 
as  a  direct  loan  and  83,814,500  was  borrowed  on  tax  titles. 

In  view  of  these  basic  conditions,  there  was  obviously  im- 
posed upon  the  School  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment the  obligation  of  rigid  economy  in  budgeting,  and  upon 
every  employee  of  the  school  system  the  duty  of  cooperating 
toward  a  reduction  of  expenditures. 

Reduction  of  Amount  on  Tax  Levy,  J 938 

The  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes  in 
1938,  as  reported  to  the  Board  of  Assessors  by  the  School 
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Committee,  was  $15,748,550.22,  which  was  $414,417.04  less 
than  in  1937.  Below  is  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  raised  in 
each  of  the  two  years  for  ^'Maintenance^'  and  for  ''Lands  and 
Building  s.'^ 

1938.     Maintenance   (including  Altera- 
tions and  Repairs)    .        .        .       $15,667,255  92 
Land  and   Buildings    (Adminis- 
tration Expenses,  and  Rent  of 
Hired  Accommodations  only),  81,294  30 


Total $15,748,550  22 

1937.     Maintenance    (including  Altera- 
tions and  Repairs)    .        .        .       $16,069,496  59 
Land  and   Buildings    (Adminis- 
tration Expenses,  and  Rent  of 
Hired  Accommodations  only),  93,470  67 


Total $16,162,967  26 


Appropriations,  1938,  for  Maintenance  (not  including 
Alterations,  Repairs,  etc.) 
The  estimated  amount  available  for  appropriation  in  1938, 
under  the  statutes,  for  "Maintenance"  (exclusive  of  "Altera- 
tions and  Re-pairs,  Furniture  and  Fixtures")  was  $16,320,020.84, 
but  the  Committee  appropriated  only  $16,017,018.25.  The 
amount  unappropriated,  therefore,  was  $303,002.59.  Further- 
more, the  amount  appropriated  was  $222,234.87  less  than  in 
1937. 

Appropriations,  1938,  for  "Alterations,  Repairs,"  etc. 

The  amount  available,  including  unexpended  balances  from 
1937,  totaling  $1,656.63,  was  $1,360,723.98.  For  the  needs 
during  1938  the  Committee  appropriated  only  $759,660.78 
which  was  the  lowest  appropriation  for  any  one  year  since  1919. 
However,  in  addition  to  this  appropriation,  it  was  necessary 
to  appropriate  $52,254.36  to  cover  unpaid  bills  for  work  done 
during  1937,  for  which  no  funds  were  available.  This  supple- 
mentary appropriation  was  made  under  the  provisions  of 
a  Special  Act  of  the  Legislature.  The  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  this  deficiency  and  for  the  1938  needs  was  $811,915.14, 
leaving  $548,808.84  unappropriated. 
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Appropriations,  1938,  for  '*Land  and  Buildings" 

The  total  amount  available,  including  unexpended  balances 
from  previous  years,  was  $799,973.08.  On  April  5,  1938,  the 
School  Committee  made  the  following  appropriations: 

Administration  Expenses,  Salaries $71,511 

Administration  Expenses,  Office  Expenses 7,030 

Rent  of  Hired  Accommodations 3,275 

Total $81,816 

Of  this  amount,  $81,294.30  was  derived  from  the  50  cents 
allowance  under  the  statutes.  The  amount  remaining  unap- 
propriated up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  $718,157.08. 

Retrenchments    in    Administration    of    The    Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  under  consideration  was 
whether  or  not  we  should  discontinue  our  Teachers  College 
in  view  of  an  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  in  certain 
quarters  to  the  effect  that  the  yearly  number  of  graduates 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  school  system.  A 
study  of  the  Eligible  Lists  revealed,  however,  that  instead  of 
having  a  surplus  we  had  not  enough  graduates  to  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  for  substitute 
and  temporary  service  in  the  elementary  schools.  As  a  result 
of  this  study,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  and  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive study  made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  together 
with  the  President  and  Dean  of  the  college,  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  whatever  retrenchments  might  be  feasible  and 
for  the  good  of  the  system,  the  School  Committee  took  action 
as  follows: 

1.  That,  beginning  in  September  1938,  and  continuing 
until  otherwise  ordered,  the  entering  freshman  class  be  limited 
annually  to  the  highest  sixty  and  that  no  candidate  receiving 
less  than  sixty  per  cent  be  admitted. 

2.  That  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent  in  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  required  of  can- 
didates  for  admission   to  the  Master  of  Education  courses. 

3.  That  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  sixty  dollars  be  required 
of  aU  students  attending  the  college. 
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4.  That  five  teachers  be  transferred  at  once,  and  that  others 
be  transferred  as  opportunity  offered. 

5.  That  summer  courses  be  omitted  or  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  faculty  to  teach  such  courses  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  teaching  load. 

6.  That  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  per  course  of  thirty  hours  be 
charged. 

Retreochments  in  Admninistratiors  of  Kindergartens 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  the 
School  Committee  adopted  the  following : 

1.  That  no  additional  permanent  kindergarten  teacher  be 
appointed  in  one-session  kindergartens  until  the  number  of 
pupils  is  fifty  (instead  of  the  present  number,  forty),  and  that 
no  temporary  teacher  be  employed  until  the  excess  number 
of  pupils  is  ten  (instead  of  the  present  number,  five). 

2.  In  two-session  kindergartens,  no  temporary  teacher  be 
employed  in  either  the  morning  or  afternoon  until  the  excess 
number  of  pupils  is  ten. 

3.  Wherever  possible,  kindergartners,  one-session,  be 
assigned  to  two-session  kindergartens. 

4.  No  promotion  be  made  to  the  rank  of  First  Assistant, 
Kindergarten,  during  the  current  financial  year. 

Additional  Retrenchments 

Additional  retrenchments,  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Apportionment,  and  adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Appointment  of  Master's  Assistants  in  outlying  build- 
ings only  when  a  building  contains  twelve  rooms  or  more. 
The  existing  personnel  not  to  be  affected. 

2.  Appointment  of  an  Assistant,  Manual  Arts,  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  First  Assistant. 

3.  EHmination  of  two  temporary  teachers  at  the  Teachers 
College. 

4.  Elimination  of  additional  allowance  for  summer  work 
for  the  Dean  at  the  Teachers  College. 

5.  Elimination  of  provision  for  rental  of  typewriters  for  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  reduction  of  appropriation  for  W.  P.  A.  supplies. 

6.  Increase  of  the  pupil  load  in  high  schools.  For  men: 
800  pupil  hours.  For  women:  736  pupil  hours.  To  affect  new 
appointments  on  a  city-wide  basis  and  to  become  operative 
September  1,  1938. 
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7.  Reduction  in  credit  to  a  head  of  department  in  a  high 
school  from  20  pupil  hours  to  10  pupil  hours  for  each  teacher 
whose  time  is  employed  wholly  in  the  department  supervised. 

8.  Continuance  of  policy  of  not  appointing  Supervising 
School  Physicians  as  vacancies  may  occur. 

9.  Either  the  discontinuance  of  filling  vacancies  in  the 
rank  of  School  Phj'sician,  or  the  filling  of  such  vacancies  by 
the  transfer  of  Supervising  School  Physicians  without  change 
of  salary. 

10.  Rejection  of  all  petitions,  of  groups  and  of  individuals, 
for  increase  of  salary. 

11.  Reduction  of  the  allowances  for  supplies  and  incidentals 
for  high,  intermediate,  and  elementary  schools. 

12.  Requirement  of  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  sixty  dollars 
from  all  students  attending  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
of  Mechanic  Arts,  beginning  with  September  1938. 

Equalization  of  School  Districts 

With  a  view  to  equalizing  the  pupil  membership  of  school 
districts  and  reducing  the  number  of  districts  wherever  feasible, 
the  Board  of  Apportionment  recommended  that  a  comprehen- 
sive study  be  made,  covering  every  section  of  the  city. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 
PROGRAM 
Prior  to  1937=38 

For  specific  details  with  regard  to  the  commencement,  in 
1934,  of  our  Public  Works  Administration  Building  Program 
and  to  the  results  accomplished  up  to  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1936-37,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Superintendent;  School  Document  No.  12  — 1937. 
Eight  projects  had  by  then  been  completed  —  four  in  the 
fiscal  year  1936  and  four  in  1937.  These  eight  projects,  listed 
in  the  order  of  their  completion,  were  as  follows: 

Patrick  F.  Gavin  Intermediate  School  (for  girls),  South  Boston. 

Washington  Irving  Intermediate  School,  Roslindale. 

Addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Intermediate  School,  West 
Roxbury. 

New  Cafeteria,  English  High  School. 

Lucy  Stone  Special  Class  Center,  Dorchester. 

Patrick  T.  Campbell  Intermediate  School,  Dorchester. 

A.ddition  to  South  Boston  High  School. 

James  P.  Timilty  Intermediate  School,  Roxbury. 
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For  the  first  three  of  these  eight  projects  the  Federal  con- 
tribution was  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  material;  for 
the  other  five  it  was  45  per  cent  of  similar  costs.  The  total 
School  Committee  appropriation,  covered  by  bond  issues 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  was  S4,385,000. 

From  the  fall  of  1937  until  June  1938,  there  was  a  cessation 
of  Federal  grants  for  new  construction.  This  eliminated  three 
projects  for  which  the  School  Committee  had  been  awaiting 
approval,  as  follows :  An  addition  to  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  Roxbury;  an  addition  to  the  William  Howard  Taft  Inter- 
mediate School,  Brighton;  addition  of  a  gymnasium,  assembly 
hall,  locker  rooms,  and  other  needed  work,  for  the  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  Intermediate  School,  West  Roxbury. 

Completion  of  Program 

By  an  act  of  Congress  funds  became  available  in  the  spring 
of  1938.  All  of  our  projects  apphed  for  before  June  30,  1938, 
were  approved,  with  the  understanding  that  work  would  be 
started  on  them  before  December  31  of  this  year. 

In  the  letting  of  contracts  the  Department  of  School  Build- 
ings received  estimates  below  the  total  appropriations,  and 
adjustments  of  the  Federal  contributions  of  the  amounts  be- 
tween the  actual  cost  of  each  project  and  the  appropriation  are 
to  be  made. 

All  three  projects  are  under  way  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy before  the  close  of  school  in  June  1939. 

The  addition  to  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  will  not 
only  provide  accommodations  for  the  present  membership, 
which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  existing  facilities,  but  it  will 
also  relieve  the  pressure  on  other  high  schools  by  making 
possible  the  admission  of  applicants  who  have  been  turned 
away  each  September.  The  addition  will  comprise  a  storage 
room,  doctor's  room,  and  locker  room,  on  the  ground  floor;  a 
book  room,  men's  room,  and  two  classrooms,  on  the  first  floor; 
home  nursing  room,  domestic  science  fitting  room,  salesman- 
ship room,  and  storage  room,  on  the  second  floor;  a  classroom 
and  a  housekeeping  suite  on  the  third  floor. 

The  addition  to  the  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate  School 
will  likewise  relieve  overcrowding  and  eliminate  conditions 
which  have  been  serious,  and  will  provide  much  needed  facili- 
ties for  the  large  enrollment  in  the  school.  The  addition  will 
be  a  three-story  structure  at  the  rear  of  the  present  building. 
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The  ground  floor  will  contain  a  cafeteria  and  two  shops,  one 
electrical  and  one  sheet  metal.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  eight 
regular  classrooms,  boys'  and  girls'  toilets,  and  an  art  room. 
On  the  second  floor,  eight  regular  classrooms,  boys'  and  girls' 
toilets,  and  a  science  room. 

The  addition  of  an  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and  locker 
rooms  to  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Intermediate  School,  together 
with  some  other  necessary  work,  was  originally  planned  in  1934, 
as  part  of  the  School  Committee's  project  for  the  school,  but 
it  could  not  be  undertaken  at  that  time  because  of  financial 
reasons. 

The  plans  of  the  addition  as  now  approved  consist  of  a 
gymnasium  in  the  basement  and  an  assembly  hall  seating 
about  700  on  the  first  floor,  two  pupils'  toilets,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  a  gymnasium  instructors'  room,  custodian's 
room,  and  a  men  teachers'  room. 

Proposed  Addition  to  Boston  Trade  School 

With  the  approval  of  these  three  projects  the  School  Com- 
mittee looked  confidently  to  the  approval  of  an  addition  to  the 
Boston  Trade  School  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $90,000.  This 
approval  was  received  and  the  addition  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  plans  for  a  third-story  addition  comprise  seven  drawing 
rooms,  one  blue  print  room,  one  stock  room,  boys'  toilet  room, 
and  space  in  corridor  for  lockers. 

Two  Proposed  Projects  Definitely  Eliminated 

Of  the  ten  projects,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  School 
Committee  by  the  Board  of  Apportionment  in  1935,  only  two 
have  been  definitely  eliminated.  These  were  a  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  Donald  McKay  Intermediate  School  and  a  proposed 
addition  to  the  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  School.  Both 
of  these  schools  are  in  East  Boston,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
population  of  that  section  has  been  steadily  diminishing  during 
recent  years,  the  need  of  additional  accommodations  has 
ceased  to  be  as  pressing  as  when  these  two  projects  were 
planned,  and  consequently  they  have  been  dropped  from 
further  consideration. 

City's  Bonded  Indebtedness 

Despite  the  various  building  operations  for  which  bonds 
have  been  issued  since  the  commencement  of  the  program  in 
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1934,  the  net  funded  debt  of  the  city  as  of  the  close  of  1937, 
in  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  was  only  $6,051,507.49. 
At  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  (December  31,  1936) 
the  net  figure  was  $6,551,761.83.  In  other  words,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  $500,254.34  during  the  year. 

WORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 
Alterations  and  Repairs 

Since  Federal  cash  allotments  for  alterations  and  repairs 
in  school  buildings  first  became  available  in  December  1933, 
much  very  necessary  work  which  the  city  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  undertake  has  been  accomplished  each  year, 
with  the  result  that  most  of  our  school  property  is  now  in 
first-class  condition.  Each  project,  sponsored  by  the  School 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Federal,  state,  and  city 
authorities  concerned,  is  requisitioned  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  after  consultation  with  the  Engineer,  and  the 
work  is  done  by  the  Department  of  School  Buildings,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Construction.  For  a 
detailed  report  of  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  projects  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Construction. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  has  been  carried  on  continuously 
through  the  school  year,  there  has  been  some  unavoidable 
disturbance  of  classes  and  of  school  routine,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  laying  of  new  flooring  in  classrooms. 
Formerly  it  had  been  the  custom  to  do  floor  work  during 
vacation  periods,  but  the  W.  P.  A.  program  for  1938  was  so 
extensive  that  its  completion  required  uninterrupted  progress. 
In  schools  where  there  were  several  vacant  rooms,  into  which 
classes  could  be  temporarily  shifted,  the  problem  was  not  so 
difficult.  Wherever  necessary,  the  working  force  concentrated 
upon  the  completion  of  one  room  each  day.  This  meant  the 
removal  of  the  furniture  after  school  and  replacement  of  it  at 
the  end  of  the  following  day.  In  some  high  schools  the  work 
was  begun  immediately  after  dismissal  and  done  during  the 
night. 

Painting,  also,  had  to  be  continued  while  the  schools  were 
in  session.  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1938,  our  W.  P.  A.  painting 
project  had  comprised  practically  no  outside  painting,  although 
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the  exteriors  of  many  buildings  sorely  needed  it.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1938,  however,  much  work  of  this  nature 
was  completed. 

The  condition  of  many  school  yards  had  likewise  become 
so  serious  that  work  upon  them  could  no  longer  be  safely 
deferred,  and  it  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1938.  For 
several  of  the  yards,  extensive  concrete  retaining  walls  had  to 
be  constructed,  and,  in  some  cases,  new  fences  had  to  be 
erected.  The  program  also  comprised  general  resurfacing  of 
defective  yards,  together  with  new  walls  and  curbing  wherever 
needed.  The  completion  of  this  work  will  not  only  provide 
safe  conditions  for  the  children,  but  will  also  eliminate  the 
annual  expenditure  of  considerable  amounts  of  money  for 
patchwork. 

Although  for  several  years  the  curtains  in  many  schools 
had  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  nothing  of  any  great  extent 
was  done  about  it  until  the  spring  of  1938,  when  a  project 
covering  this  need  was  proposed  and  approved.  The  project 
comprised  the  making  of  the  curtains  as  well  as  the  installa- 
tion of  them.  The  vacant  Bowdoin  School  building  was 
equipped  as  a  plant  for  the  making  of  them,  and  the  work  of 
installing  them  was  to  commence  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
fall. 

Two  other  major  projects,  undertaken  during  the  school 
year,  were  the  furnishing  of  three  classrooms  in  the  Patrick  F. 
Gavin  Intermediate  School  and  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  Joyce 
Kilmer  School.  It  was  expected  that  both  of  these  projects 
would  be  completed  by  November  1,  1938. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  described  above,  there  w^ere 
many  other  miscellaneous  projects  engaging  the  labor  of 
workmen  in  the  various  trades,  such  as  plumbing,  carpentry, 
masonry,  steamfitting,  etc. 

Adsik  Education  and  Summer  Remedial  Classes 

The  Boston  Opportunity  School  for  Adults,  a  W.  P.  A. 
project  conducted  at  the  Continuation  School  building  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Boston  School  Department  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  was  organized  in  February 
1934.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Rowse,  commercial  coordinator  of  the 
Boston  schools,  has  been  in  direct  charge  from  the  start.  The 
project  also  comprises  sewing  units,  located  at  the  Army  Base 
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and  municipal  buildings;  summer  remedial  classes,  at  the  Con- 
tinuation School  building,  for  regular  high  and  intermediate 
school  pupils  and  for  high  school  graduates  who  may  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  college  entrance 
examinations  or  for  vocational  pursuits;  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union  building  and  at  various  settlement  houses, 
commercial  classes  for  young  men  and  young  women,  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  the  Related  Training  Program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

At  the  Opportunity  School  for  Adults,  thirty-five  teachers 
were  employed  in  1937-38.  Five  resigned  during  the  year  to 
enter  private  employment,  two  were  transferred  to  other 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  four  left  because  of  appointment  as  teachers 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  New  Federal  eligibility  regula- 
tions, effective  this  year,  allowed  replacement  of  these  teachers, 
so  that  no  important  classes  were  discontinued. 

The  teaching  program  consisted  of  three  one-hour  afternoon 
periods,  from  two-thirty  to  five-thirty,  five  days  each  week 
and  of  two  Saturday  morning  periods,  an  hour  and  a  half  each- 
Previous  to  this  year,  there  had  been  no  Saturday  sessions* 
Courses  were  conducted  in  academic,  commercial,  elementary, 
home-making,  and  industrial  subjects.  The  demand  for  com- 
mercial and  power  stitching  courses,  as  in  previous  years,  con- 
tinued to  be  by  far  the  greatest,  while  the  demand  for  cultural 
and  elementary  courses  remained  comparatively  slight.  Home- 
making  classes  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  have  been  con- 
sistently popular,  for  they  enable  women  of  limited  means  to 
spend  their  leisure  time  profitably,  to  become  more  skilled  in 
needlecraft,  or  to  remodel  a  garment.  The  music  and  art 
classes  also  have  been  well  attended. 

The  most  striking  qjiange  in  the  enrollment  has  been  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  men.  In  1934  and  1935,  men  con- 
stituted 36  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  but  only  8  per  cent  in 
1936  and  1937,  the  decrease  being  largely  the  result  of  the 
necessary  discontinuance  of  shop  classes.  When  the  school 
first  opened  instruction  was  offered  in  auto-mechanics,  cabinet- 
making,  and  electricity.  Recently,  however,  no  properly 
qualified  teachers  have  been  available  in  these  subjects  and 
the  shops  had  to  be  closed. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  has  gradually  decreased. 
In  1934  and  1935  the  preponderant  ages  were  nineteen  and 
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twenty,  but  in  1937  they  were  eighteen  and  nineteen.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  recent 
graduates  of  high  schools  have  been  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  continue  their  education. 


Ages 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41^5 

46-50       . 

51-55 

56-60 

61-65 

66-70 

Over  70   . 

Unkno^\-n 


Students 

1,006 

754 

402 

229 

220 

131 

82 

66 

56 

22 

17 

6 

264 

3,255 


An  analysis  of  the  records  of  previous  education  of  the 
members  of  the  school  shows  little  change  since  1935.  The 
following  table  shows  the  educational  status  of  those  who 
registered  at  the  school  during  1937-38: 


College  graduates  . 

College  (without  graduation 

Normal    . 

Business  schools 

Law 

Music 

Art   . 

High  school  graduates 


Total  high  school  graduates  and  higher  education 

Grade  XI 
Grade  X 
Grade  IX 
Grade  VIII     . 
Grade  VII  or  below 

Total  with  less  than  complete  high  school  education 


Per  Cent 

1.6 

1.6 

.8 

6.0 

.6 

.2 

.4 

53.6 

64.8 

7.7 
6.9 
9.4 
5.5 
5.6 

35.2 


During   the   school   period   extending  from   September   20, 
1937,  to  June  25,  1938,  3,255  students  registered  in  one,  two, 
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or  three  different  subjects.     The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  enrollees  in  each  subject: 


Men 

Women 

548 

3,308 

1,858 

324 

761 

209 

610 

101 

499 

112 

462 

111 

195 

101 

79 

1,506 

6.772 

Total 


Commercial 

Home-making 

Academic 

Music  and  Arts 

Cultural 

Vocational 

Elementary  subjects 
General 

Totals 


3,856 
1,858 
1,085 
819 
600 
574 
306 
180 

9,278 


The  following  table  shows  the  pupil  hours  of  instruction  for 
the  school  year  1937-38: 


Month 

Average  Pupil 
Hours  of 
Instruction 
per  Day 

1§5 

a  c  o 
■gw  P. 

H 

September 

891 
810 
708 
570 
845 
714 
747 
627 
528 
414 

7,150 

16,197 

November 

16,397 

December ~.    . 

11,037 

15,637 

15,237 

March 

19,855 

14,208 

May 

12,620 

8,732 

634 

136,870 

Teachers'  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Housing,  equipment,  supervision,  and  supplies  are  furnished 
by  the  Boston  School  Department.  In  addition  to  the  Oppor- 
tunity School  for  Adults  personnel,  there  were  seven  sewing 
teachers  at  the  various  sewing  units,  located  at  the  Army 
Base  and  municipal  buildings. 
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lustructioii  was  given  to  574  young  men  and  women  in  con- 
junction with  the  Related  Training  Program  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Courses  were  conducted  in  office 
practice,  bookkeeping,  tj'pewriting,  and  stenography.  Nine 
teachers  from  the  teaching  staff  of  ^le  Opportunity  School  for 
Adults  were  assigned  to  instruct  388  of  this  number.  These 
classes  met  once  a  week,  and  eighteen  one-hour  classes  were 
held  during  the  first  five  days  of  each  week  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union  building  and  various  settlement  houses 
in  greater  Boston.  To  the  remaining  186  students  instruction 
was  given  in  the  Saturday  morning  classes  at  the  (Jpportunity 
School. 

During  the  summer  session  of  the  Opportunity  School  for 
Adults,  classes  in  remedial  work  were  conducted  for  regular 
day  school  pupils.  These  classes  met  on  five  mornings  a  week 
for  two  two-hour  periods,  8.30  to  10.30,  and  10.30  to  12.30. 
Pupils  from  grades  XI  and  XII  who  were  certified  for  attend- 
ance by  their  respective  principals  received  instruction  in  the 
subjects  in  which  they  were  deficient.  Sixty-five  pupils  of 
grade  XI  and  twenty-three  pupils  of  grade  XII  made  up  their 
deficiencies  by  thus  preparing  themselves  for  the  passing  of 
special  examinations  given  them  at  their  respective  schools  in 
September.  Nine  of  the  sixty-five  successful  grade  XI  pupils 
were  from  parochial  schools. 

The  tabulation  on  page  34  shows  the  number,  by  schools,  of 
certified  pupils  who  attended  more  or  less  regularly  and  the 
number  of  successes  and  failures. 
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Grade  XI 


^3 


'■P  o 
a  o 

w  i 

tJffi 


Public  Latin  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) . 

South  Boston  High  School 

Parochial  Schools 


Total . 


Grade  XII 


53 

^  br 


23 


Because  of  the  shortage  of  quahfied  W.  P.  A.  teachers  the 
School  Committee  could  not  arrange  for  the  attendance  of  any 
pupils  except  those  from  grades  XI  and  XII.  Pupils  from 
other  grades  were  allowed,  however,  to  attend  on  their  own 
initiative. 

For  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Opportunity  School  for  Adults, 
together  with  the  sewing  units,  the  summer  remedial  classes, 
and  the  instruction  given  by  Opportunity  School  teachers  in 
connection  with  the  related  program  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  total 
Federal  contribution  for  the  year  was  $37,223.95.  The  expend- 
itures by  the  Boston  School  Department,  for  the  period 
from  August  30,  1937,  to  June  19,  1938,  were:  S2,893.38  for 
heat  and  light;  $288  for  supervision;  $116.61  for  supplies. 
Total,  $3,297.99. 
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student  Aid   Program  of  the  National   Youth   Admin= 
istration 

Included  within  the  general  program  of  the  W.  P.  A.  is  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  established  by  executive 
order  of  the  President  on  May  6,  1935,  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress one  month  later.  The  Student  Aid  Program  provides 
funds  for  part-time  employment  of  needy  college  and  graduate 
students  and  of  needy  school  students,  chiefly  from  families 
receiving  welfare  relief.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  has  been  in 
direct  charge  of  the  project  in  Boston  since  the  funds  became 
available  in  the  fall  of  1935. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  regulations  and  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  funds  are  administered,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  1936-37  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  Suffice  it  to  repeat  that  all  schools 
participating  in  the  program  must  be  non-profit  making  and 
tax  exempt;  that  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  eligi- 
bility requirements;  that  none  but  full-time  students,  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  serious 
need,  and  having  a  record  of  good  character  and  of  sufficient 
mental  abihty  to  keep  up  to  grade  in  their  studies,  are  eligible; 
that  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  is  thirty  cents;  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  a  student  may  earn  in  any  one  month  is 
six  dollars;  that  no  payments  may  be  made  except  for  work 
actually  performed;  that  the  type  of  work  in  each  case  is 
designated  by  the  head  of  the  school,  with  the  understanding 
that,  in  no  instance,  shall  a  paid  workman  be  displaced. 

As  in  previous  years,  beneficiaries  rendered  various  services 
in  and  about  the  schools,  at  settlement  houses,  community  cen- 
ters, and  for  the  Red  Cross.  On  the  list  of  workers  during  the 
year  were  under-graduate  and  post-graduate  students  at  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  pupils  of  the  public 
high,  Latin,  special,  and  intermediate  schools,  parochial  high 
and  elementary,  and  the  Wentworth  Institute. 
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The  monthly  average  number  on  the  pay  roll  (October  to 
June,  inclusive)  in  each  of  the  above-named  groups  was  as 
follows : 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

Under-graduate 

Post-graduate 

Public  high,  Latin,  and  special  schools 

Public  intermediate  grades  .... 

Parochial  schools 

Wentworth  Institute 


Average 
Number  on 

Pay  Roll 
per  Month 

47 

6 

1,644 

65 

171 

20 


The  total  disbursement  for  the  year,  to  each  of  these  groups, 
was  as  follows: 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 
Under-graduate          .... 
Post-graduate 

Public  high,  Latin,  and  special  schools 

Public  intermediate  grades  . 

Parochial  schools 

Wentworth  Institute     .... 


Total 


$4,997  52 

641  60 

65,740  20 

2,620  42 

7,724  40 
865  50 

$82,589  64 


Nursery  Schools 

The  seven  W.  P.  A.  nursery  schools,  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee  and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the- 
School  Department  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  are  located  in  the  solaria  of  the  George  R.  White 
Health  Units  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city  —  Charles- 
town,  East  Boston,  the  North  End,  Roxbury  (2),  South  Boston, 
and  the  West  End.  The  schools  were  established  in  May 
1935,  and  have  been  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss 
Susan  J.  Ginn,  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  Boston. 

On  August  1,  1937,  the  W.  P.  A.  ceased  to  pay  for  food  and 
equipment,  and  the  schools  were  reduced  to  a  one-session 
schedule  (8.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.)  until  October  13,  when 
the  full-day  schedule  was  resumed.  During  the  period  of 
curtailment  the  teachers  and  nutritionists  worked  on  each 
afternoon  (12.30  to  3.30)  renovating  old  equipment  and  mak- 
ing new  equipment  and  toys.  The  cost  of  the  mid-morning 
luncheon  for  the  children  was  met,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
contributions  from  the  parents'  clubs. 
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On  October  16  the  Junior  Red  Cross  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  hundred  dollars  during  the  year  for  milk.  Through 
the  Division  of  Surplus  Commodities  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  per- 
mission was  granted  the  nursery  schools  to  obtain  milk  daily 
at  the  various  local  welfare  milk  distribution  stations,  at  a 
cost  of  two  cents  per  quart. 

During  the  fall  ^Irs.  James  Jackson  Storrow  contributed 
the  following  amounts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  her 
farm:  Ten  bushels  apples,  four  bushels  onions,  five  bushels 
carrots,  three  bushels  beets,  two  bushels  turnips,  squash, 
cabbages,  pumpkins,  and  corn. 

On  November  1  the  W.  P.  A.  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
five  cents  per  day  per  child  as  a  temporary  measure  to  supply 
food  until  such  time  as  the  Public  Welfare  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston  could  assume  this  expense.  On  April  30,  1938, 
the  W.  P.  A.  retracted  this  authorization  and  ceased  to  be 
responsible  for  any  expense  of  the  nursery  schools  except  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  nutritionists,  and  a  supervisor. 

On  May  1,  1938,  the  Trustees  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  City  of  Boston  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
providing  food  for  the  children  by  voting  $500  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  year  the  Surplus  Commodities  Division  supplied 
the  schools  with  the  following:  135  pounds  dry  milk,  4  cases 
evaporated  milk,  34  pounds  enriched  cereals,  1  bag  flour,  212 
pounds  rice,  112  pounds  pea  beans,  100  pounds  lima  beans 
152  pounds  dried  peas,  50  pounds  potato  starch,  700  pounds 
potatoes,  7  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  30  dozen  eggs,  180  pounds 
butter,  70  dozen  oranges,  500  pounds  oranges,  7  bushels  apples, 
237  pounds  prunes,  7  baskets  grapes. 

The  change  in  the  financing  of  the  nursery  schools  during 
the  year  was  the  outstanding  problem,  and  the  director  in 
charge  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  finding  ways  to  meet  the 
financial  emergency.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  food  this  year 
over  the  previous  year  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  due  to 
.several  factors: 

1.  Donation.s  by  the  Surplus  Commodities  Division. 

2.  Donations  by  Mrs.  James  Jackson  Storrow. 

;3.     Reduction  in  the  price  of  milk  from  nine  cents  wholesale  cost  to  two 

cents  per  quart,  through  the  Surplus  Commodities  Division. 
i.     Xoon  luncheons  were  not  served  until  October  13,  1937. 

5.  The  experience  of  the  nutritionists  aided  in  more  eiTective  and  more 

economical  planning. 

6.  A  gift  of  S50  from  the  Charles  M.  Cox  Trust  Fund,  for  food  for  the 

Whittier  Street  Nurserv  School. 
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The  parents  of  the  children  were  wilHng  to  make  every 
possible  sacrifice  rather  than  have  the  schools  closed.  One 
mother  stated:  "/  would  rather  sacrifice  ten  cents  a  day  from  my 
small  income,  because  I  know  full  well  that  the  school  can  do  a 
better  'piece  of  work  in  feeding  my  child  on  that  amount  than  I 
ca7i." 

During  September  and  October  of  1937  the  director  held  a 
series  of  weekly  meetings  at  the  various  nursery  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  pooling  the  experiences  of  the  teachers.  Exhibits 
of  the  toys  and  other  equipment  designed  and  made  by  the 
teachers  during  the  one-session  school  period  were  held  at  each 
school.  Competition  along  this  line  among  the  teachers  was 
interesting  and  helpful.  Having  no  money  for  toys  or  equip- 
ment, the  teachers  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  creating 
their  own.  Prune  boxes  were  donated  by  the  Surplus  Com- 
modities Division,  cigar  boxes  by  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Company 
and  the  Boston  City  Club,  and  other  types  of  boxes  by  local 
storekeepers.  All  these  were  used  to  create  toys  and  equip- 
ment. It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  results  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  teachers. 

The  director  attended  a  State  Convention  of  Nursery  School 
Teachers  held  at  the  Boston  Continuation  School  on  December 
3,  1937,  where  the  above-mentioned  material  was  exhibited. 
The  director  also  attended  a  four-day  National  Convention  of 
Nursery  School  Teachers  held  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue  in  Decem- 
ber 1937.  Delegates  to  this  convention  visited  the  Whittier 
Street  Nursery  School,  where  the  improvised  material  was 
again  exhibited. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  visit  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  Whittier  Street  Nursery 
School  on  April  29,  1938.  At  the  school,  to  receive  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  were  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  two  other  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  W.  P.  A.  Director  in  Charge  of  Education,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  and  several  others. 
In  a  letter  under  date  of  May  7,  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  secretary 
wrote  as  follows:  "She  enjoyed,  her  visit  to  the  Whittier  Street 
Nursery  School  and  is  so  glad  that  she  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
this  splended  work." 

The  success  of  the  work  has  been  furthered  by  the  coopera- 
tion received  from  many  groups.  For  example,  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  very 
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gracioiLsl}'  relieved  an  unpleasant  situation  in  one  of  the 
Health  Units  where  the  nursery  school  had  been  crippled 
because  of  lack  of  room.  The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  in 
our  own  school  system  gave  toys,  waste  wood,  plants  and 
flowers  from  the  gardens.  The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
gave  toys.  The  Junior  Red  Cross,  besides  a  gift  of  money, 
was  most  generous  with  toys  of  various  sorts.  Many  of  them, 
such  as  stuffed  toys  and  scrapbooks,  were  made  in  our  own 
summer  playgrounds.  From  some  of  the  departments  in  the 
Health  Units  cod  liver  oil  was  received.  Small  gifts  of  money 
for  special  purposes  were  given  by  individuals. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  provided  valuable 
service.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  workers  assigned  to 
the  nursery  schools  has  been  doubled.  In  the  second  place, 
the  workers  have  been  more  carefully  selected  with  the  idea  of 
training  them  in  the  care  of  children  and  the  preparation  of 
the  food.  During  the  sudden  illness  of  the  nutritionist  at  one 
of  the  schools,  they  helped  to  meet  the  emergency  by  preparing 
the  noon  meal  for  the  children. 

The  daily  program,  although  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  previous  years,  was  organized  on  the  ''two-group  plan," 
since  the  teaching  staff  was  reduced  to  two  teachers  in  each 
school.  By  the  "tw^o-group  plan"  is  meant  the  division  of 
the  class  into  two  age  groups:  The  three-year  olds,  and  those 
who  were  four  or  older.  Each  group  was  under  the  care  of 
the  same  teacher  all  day  in  so  far  as  this  was  possible. 

The  program  for  the  older  children  was  fundamentally  the 
same  as  that  for  the  younger  children,  but  instead  of  having 
free  play  in  the  yard  during  the  first  part  of  the  morning  they 
had  their  circle,  handwork,  and  stories.  Each  of  these  activi- 
ties was  just  a  bit  more  advanced  than  for  the  younger  group. 
After  the  younger  group  had  finished  playing  in  the  yard,  the 
older  group  went  out.  On  rainy  days  or  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  both  groups  remained  inside,  every  effort  being  made 
to  keep  to  the  regular  program  by  using  the  dressing  room  and 
sleeping  rooms  for  handwork,  stories,  and  music.  At  such 
time  free  play  w^as  allowed  in  the  playroom. 

Each  child  underwent  a  complete  physical  examination  upon 
entrance  to  the  nursery  school,  and  any  outstanding  defects 
noted  by  the  doctor  were  remedied  according  to  his  suggestion. 
Vaccmation  and  immunization  against  diphtheria  were  required 
before  admission,  and  the  nurse  attached  to  the  Health  Depart- 
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merit  examined  each  child  every  morning.  The  dental  clinic 
located  in  each  Health  Unit  examined  and  repaired  the  teeth. 
Many  of  the  children  had  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils  removed 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  doctor  or  nurse,  and  several 
children  had  their  eyes  examined  by  an  eye  specialist  and 
glasses  were  provided. 

Unless  the  work  of  the  Nursery  School  carries  over  into 
the  home,  much  of  it  is  wasted.  Mothers'  Clubs  have  been 
organized,  primarily  to  acquaint  the  parents  with  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  best 
methods  of  home  training.  The  response  of  the  parents  has 
been  most  heartening. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  all  seven  schools  was  one 
hundred  eighty-six,  or  twenty-seven  children  per  session,  per 
school.  The  average  number  on  the  nursery  school  staff, 
including  teachers,  nutritionists,  cooks,  and  a  supervisor,  was 
twenty-four. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration for  salaries  of  employees  from  September  1,  1937,  to 
August  31,  1938,  was  $28,436.54. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  food  served  to  the  children 
was  $2,075.26,  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Works  Progress  Administration  —  November  1,  1937,  to  April 

30,  1938 $900  91 

Public  Welfare    Department,  City  of  Boston  —  May  1  to  June 

30,  1938 311  78 

Individual  nursery  schools  Parents'  Clubs  —  contributions,  etc.,     745  11 

Milk  —  Red  Cross  contribution $100  00 

Balance  —  June  16  to  30,  1938     .        .        .        .        17  46 

117  46 

The  amount  of  money  spent  on  teaching  supplies,  household 
supplies,  etc.,  was  $330.38.  This  was  paid  for  by  weekly 
contributions  of  the  teachers. 

Cataloging  and  Related  Services  in  High  Schools 

This  project,  started  in  1933,  was  continued  during  the 
school  year  1937-38.  Service  was  rendered  in  the  libraries  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls,  Brighton  High 
School,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School  (Girls),  South  Boston  High  School,  and  the  Public 
Latin  School.     At  this  latter  school,  the  project  also  included 
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the   numboring  of    apparatus  and  shelf  s{)ace  in   the  science 
department  and  the  making  of  a  complete  card  catalog. 

The  headmasters  and  teachers  in  the  schools  in  which  work 
has  been  performed  under  the  project  feel  that  the  service 
rendered  is  of  great  value.  In  general,  books  have  l)een  inven- 
toried, cataloged,  relabeled,  and  rearranged.  New  books, 
acquired  by  purchase  or  gift,  have 
tion.  ]\Iany  books,  dilapidated 
washed,  shellacked,  and  repaired. 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  year  in  the  libraries  of  the  eight  high  schools  named  above 
indicates  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  project: 


been  prepared  for  circu la- 
through    use,    have    been 


Cards  tj-ped  and  filed    . 

25,452 

Books  scraped  and  washed  . 

11,252 

Books  numbered  inside 

20,296 

Books  repaired        .... 

789 

Books  cataloged     .... 

6,610 

Books  shellacked  and  numbered 

2,831 

Pockets  pasted  in  books 

2,900 

Name  of  school  stamped  in  books 

375 

Pictures  cut  and  mounted    . 

150 

Title  and  author's  name  written  on  pockets     . 

5,250 

Book  plates  installed 

619 

Date  slips  pasted  in  books  . 

T             1  1                       •                             T                     1                      / 

J        /  1      _        T-J       1_  1 

T 

-  J_ '_ 

o  „ 

2,150 

I 1      iU  _ 

In  the  science  department  at  the  Public  Latin  School  the 
following  work  was  performed: 


Apparatus  cleaned,  painted,  and  cataloged 
Three-way  switches  cleaned  and  scraped  . 
Chemical  jars  washed  and  cataloged 
Apparatus  cards  tj'ped  and  filed 


7,500 

100 

60 

800 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  six-weeks'  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  cataloging  was  given 
the  entire  corps  of  workers  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Higgin.s,  super- 
visor of  the  project. 

The  total  Federal  disbursement  for  this  work  during  the 
year  was  $18,077.08,  for  wages. 


School  Planning  Survey 

To  gather  and  collate  all  pertinent  data  on  past  and  present 
trends  in  city  and  school  population  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
future  trends,  and  to  make  a  survey  of  present  school  accom- 
modations and   of   the   probable    future   building  needs,   the 
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School  Planning  Survey  was  started  on  September  28,  1936, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  John  P.  Sullivan,  Super- 
visor of  Health  Education  and  Safety  Education. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  a  large  amount  of  material  in  the 
form  of  tables,  charts,  and  maps  is  available  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  their  deliberations  with  regard  to  future  building 
needs.  Besides  an  extensive  study  of  trends  in  school  popula- 
tion (public  and  parochial),  and  comparison  with  trends  in  the 
total  population  of  each  section  of  the  city,  studies  were  made 
of  new  home  construction;  the  condition  and  extent  of  use  of 
existing  school  buildings;  the  boundaries  of  school  districts; 
teacher  personnel;  pupil  per  capita  and  teacher  personnel  costs 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  cities. 

The  Federal  expenditure  for  the  School  Planning  Survey 
during  the  school  year  1937-38  was  $36,064,  for  wages. 

STATE   AND   FEDERAL   AID    FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
State  Aid 

The  total  amount  of  vocational  education  aid  received  from 
the  Commonwealth  during  the  fiscal  year  1937,  as  partial 
reimbursement  to  the  city  for  the  maintenance  of  vocational, 
home-making,  and  continuation  school  classes  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  conducted  under  its  supervision,  was  $377,145.14. 
The  Commonwealth's  contribution,  fixed  by  statute,  is  one- 
half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  such  courses  except  the 
agricultural  course  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  for  which 
latter  the  reimbursement  is  two-thirds  the  total  salaries  of 
instructors. 

Smith=Hughes  Fund 

For  instruction  in  industrial,  trade,  and  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  for  teacher-training  in  vocational  subjects,  Boston's 
1937  allotment  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Fund  was  $66,328.75. 
The  fund  is  disbursed  through  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Each  state,  to  receive  its  annual  share,  must  match 
the  Federal  funds  to  the  degree  specified  and  must  conform  to 
the   administrative   requirements.     The   state   annually   alio- 
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cates  its  allotment  among  the  citi(\s  and  towns  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  expenditures  for  instruction  in  the  above- 
mentioned  fields  during  the  previous  year. 

Qeorge=Ellzey  Fund 

For  the  fiscal  years  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  the  Smith-Hughes 
Fund  was  supplemented  l)y  additional  money  through  the 
George-Ellzey  Act.  Boston  received  from  the  Gcorge-Ellzey 
Fund,  in  the  fiscal  year  1937,  the  sum  of  $4,881. 

Qeorge=Deen  Fund 

The  George-Deen  Act,  supplanting  the  George-Ellzey  Act, 
became  effective  in  1937.     It  provides: 

(a)  $12,000,000,  to  be  distributed  among  the  states  for  in- 
struction in  agricultural,  home  economics,  trade,  and  industrial 
subjects. 

(b)  $1,200,000  for  teacher-training  in  "distributive  occu- 
pational subjects." 

(c)  $1,000,000  (in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act)  for  teacher-training  in  agricultural,  home  eco- 
nomics, trade,  and  industrial  subjects. 
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APPRENTICE  TRAINING 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training 

•  The  revival  of  apprentice  training  for  tlie  skilled  trades 
received  added  impetus  in  1938  by  the  passage  of  House 
Bill  2077,  Chapter  448  of  the  General  Laws,  which  estab- 
lished a  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training 
in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor.  Among  the 
duties  of  this  committee  are  the  promotion  of  apprentice 
training  in  the  skilled  trades  in  Massachusetts  and  the  approval 
of  apprenticeship  standards. 

Related  Training 

An  integral  part  of  all  apprenticeship  standards  is  a  clearly 
defined  "Related  Training  Program,"  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  various  city  school  systems  will  cooperate  in  providing 
such  related  training  luider  the  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  The  cost  of  instructors'  salaries  is  covered  in  full 
by  Federal  vocational  education  funds,  disbursed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Common- 
wealth reimburses  the  city  one-half  of  all  other  maintenance 
costs. 

The  fifty  apprenticeable  trades  resident  in  Boston,  with  an 
employment  average  of  some  fifty  thousand  workers,  is  a 
fertile  field  of  placement  for  our  graduates.  Employment  in 
these  organized  trades  is  regulated  by  agreement  between  the 
Employers'  Association  and  the  respective  Trade  Unions.  To 
effectuate  placement  in  this  field  requires  the  participation  of 
the  school  system  in  a  tripartite  agreement  with  these  two 
groups,  obligating  the  School  Department  to  furnish  the 
related  training  necessary  to  an  Indentured  Apprenticeship 
system.  The  Boston  School  Committee,  however,  has  been 
reluctant  to  participate  generally  in  such  agreements,  not  only 
because  of  its  policy  of  retrenchment,  but  also  because  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  public  school  system 
should  obligate  itself  in  a  program  of  this  nature. 

Progress  to  Date 

In  June  1936,  Mr.  Rudolph  N.  Marginot,  trade  instructor 
at  the  Boston  Continuation  School,  was  assigned  as  appren- 
tice coordinator  by  the  School  Committee,  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education;  to  organize,  during  the 
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summer,  plans  for  classes  to  be  established  during  the  ensuing 
school  year;  to  coordinate  industry  with  the  school  by  advis- 
ing joint  committees  with  regard  to  educational  technique  and 
by  preparing  programs  of  training. 

In  the  school  year  1936-37,  fifteen  groups  of  apprentices, 
some  meeting  in  the  evening  and  some  in  the  daytime,  received 
instruction.  They  represented  six  trades  and  were  distributed 
among  three  schools,  as  follows : 


Trade 


Auto  Electricity 
Electricity 
Photo  Engraving 
Plumbing 
Sheet  Metal 
Welding     . 


School 
Boston  Trade 
Frothingham 
Boston  Trade 
Boston  Trade 
South  Boston  High 
Boston  Trade 


During  the  school  year    1937-38  the  following  additional 
classes  were  authorized: 


Trade 
Metal  Lathing  and  Fireproofing 

(Drafting  and  Layout) 
Ornamental  Iron  Work 

(Mathematics  and  Shop  Drafting) 


School 
Boston  Trade 

(Saturday  morning) 
South  Boston  High 

(Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings) 


Retraining  Classes,  for  Journeymen 

Combined  with  the  establishment  of  the  apprentice  training 
program  has  been  a  program  of  retraining  for  journeymen  in 
the  trades.  The  need  for  this  latter  arises  from  the  fact  that 
many  new  techniques  and  processes  have  been  introduced  into 
the  trades  during  recent  years. 

The  following  retraining  classes  were  introduced  during 
1937-38: 


Trade 
Sheet  Metal  Welding 

(Gas  and  Electric) 
Welding  for  Steamfitters 

(Gas  and  Electric) 
Metal  Lathing  and  Fireproofing 

(Drafting  and  Layout) 
Welding  for  Metal  Trades 

(Gas  and  Electric) 
Electrical  Construction  and  Maintenance 

(Low  Tension  and  Motor  Control) 
Electrical  Construction  and  Maintenance 

(Low  Tension  and  Motor  Control) 


School 
South  Boston  High 

(Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings) 
South  Boston  High 

(Monday  and  Friday  evenings) 
Boston  Trade 

(Saturday  morning) 
South  Boston  High 

(Wednesday  evening) 
Charlestown  High 

(Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings) 
Charlestown  High 

(Saturday  morning) 
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BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  EVENING  CLASSES 
I.    Average  Membership,  by  Courses,  1928-29  to  1937-38 


Courses 


Airplane  Mechanics 

Auto  Mechanics 

Auto  (Electrical) 

Blue  Print  Reading 

Bricklaying 

Cabinet  Making 

Carpentry 

Clothing  Design 

Drafting  (Architectural) . 

Drafting  (Machine) 

Electricity  (Power) 

Electricity  (Wiring) 

Electric  Refrigeration.  . . 
Firing  and  Engineering. . 

Machine  Shop 

Painting  (General) 

Painting  (Sign) 

Paper  Hanging 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Printing  (Composition) . . 
Printing  (Presswork) .  .  .  . 

Printing  (Linotype) 

Radio 

Sheet  Metal 

Welding 


20 


49 


88 


82 


31 

112 
61 
4 
40 
25 
73 
21 
17 


42 
139 
41 
30 
27 


15 
43 
17 
91 
16 
27 
161 
36 
25 
38 


71 
23 
21 
18 
65 
81 
75 
41 
36 
204 
54 
21 
31 


39 


118 
32 
21 
26 
76 
69 
48 


39 
145 
29 


80 
25 
25 
17 

100 
60 
00 
45 
33 

315 
42 
16 
35 


154 
33 
19 
17 
70 
64 
40 


128 
985 
239 

28 

65 
632 
197 

46 
199 
529 
370 
030 
102 
300 
1,353 
456 
166 
323 

65 
849 
277 
191 
128 
396 
498 
388 


26 
99 
24 
14 
22 
63 
25 
23 
20 
53 
46 
63 
34 
30 
135 
46 
17 
32 
22 
85 
28 
19 
18 
50 
50 
39 
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II.     Number    of   Certificates   Granted,    by   Courses,    1928-29   to 

1937-38 


Courses 


bC^ 


Airplane  Mechanics 

Auto  Mechanics 

Auto  Ignition  —  Street  Lighting. 

Blue  Print  Reading 

Bricklaying 

Cabinet  Making 

Carpentry 

Clothing  Design 

Drafting  (Architectural) 

Drafting  (Machine) 

Electricity  (Power) 

Electricity  (Wiring) 

Electric  Refrigeration 

Firing  and  Engineering 

Machine  Shop 

Painting  (General) 

Painting  (Sign) 

Paper  Hanging 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Printing  (Composition) 

Printing  (Presswork) 

Printing  (Linotype) 

Radio 

Sheet  Metal 

Welding 


40 


24 


47 


35 


38 
17 
14 
13 
51 
55 
55 
28 
26 
180 
34 
14 
19 


613 

141 

7 

36 
413 

95 

31 
118 
322 
263 
433 

68 
190 
748 
273 

99 
166 

16 
494 
159 
117 

94 
288 
283 
208 


20 
61 
14 

4 
12 
41 
12 
16 
12 
32 
33 
43 
23 
19 
75 
27 
11 
17 

5 
49 
16 
12 
13 
36 
28 
21 


COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES  FOR  BOYS  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 
The  establishment  of  cooperative  industrial  courses,  sup- 
planting general  manual  training  courses  in  high  schools,  was 
begun  in  1913,  with  the  opening  of  a  course  in  machine  shop 
practice  at  the  Hyde  Park  High  School.  As  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  this  first  course,  it  was  prescribed  that  exploratory 
excursions  should  be  made  to  various  industrial  plants;  that, 
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during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year,  one  afternoon  each  week 
should  be  devoted  to  work  without  pay  in  some  Hyde  Park 
manufacturing  plant;  that  cooperative  shopwork  should  be 
conducted  two  and  one-half  days  each  week  (Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  ]\Ionday)  with  pay,  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years,  and  in  connection  with  a  local  establishment. 

In  1915  a  course  in  woodworking  was  opened  in  the  Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys;  in  1916  a  course  in  machine 
shop  practice  at  East  Boston  High  School.  The  course  of 
study  was  changed  in  1916  to  the  effect  that  every  other  week 
should  be  spent  in  shopwork  either  in  the  school  or  in  coopera- 
tive shops  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year  course  a  certificate  is 
awarded  the  student.  For  final  graduation  and  a  diploma, 
the  major  portion  of  a  year's  employment  in  the  trade  is 
required. 

The  following  tabulation  of  cooperative  shops  shows  the 
location,  the  trade,  and  the  year  of  establishment.  (See 
Superintendent's  Report  1929,  page  201.) 


Hyde  Park  High  School | 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys | 

East  Boston  High  School 

Brighton  High  School s 

Charlestown  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

South  Boston  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 


Machine  Shop  Practice 

Pattern  Making 

Woodworking 

Upholstery 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Woodworking 

Changed  to  Auto  Mechanics 

Electricity 

Agriculture 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

Printing 


1913 
1930 

1915 
1937 

1916 

1917 
1919 

1917 

1918 

1926 

1928 


Mechanic  Arts  Courses 

These  courses,  established  in  1933  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  coordinators  of  the  cooperative  courses,  pro- 
\dde  vocational  training  for  boys  who  do  not  desire  or  are 
unable  to  complete  a  four-year  course.  Employment  in 
cooperative  shops  is  not  a  part  of  the  work  of  these  courses. 

Trade  Trends  and  School  Needs 

In  Brighton,  in  the  automobile  mechanics  course,  there  has 
been  for  some  time  a  growing  need  for  the  addition  of  a  fully 
equipped  body  and  paint  shop  to  increase  the  productive  work 
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of  the  shop  and  to  make  possible  the  placement  of  a  large 
number  of  trained  workers  in  a  field  that  is  constantly  growing 
and  pays  very  good  wages. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  electricity,  at  Charlestown, 
more  equipment  is  needed  for  instruction  in  refrigeration,  and 
more  types  of  furnaces  should  be  added  to  the  present  equip- 
ment for  the  course  in  oil-burner  servicing.  Instruction  in 
air-conditioning  is  needed.  Equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
authorized  course  in  neon  tube  and  luminous  tube  lighting 
should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible.  Television  and  photo- 
electric cell  control  are  rapidly  developing  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  instruction  in  these  two  new  fields. 

The  recent  increased  number  of  placements  of  students  who 
completed  the  course  in  woodworking  at  the  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Boys  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  still  a  need 
for  the  course.  With  regard  to  the  course  in  upholstery,  the 
production  manager  for  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  city 
has  informed  the  coordinator  in  charge  of  the  course  that 
there  is  always  an  opportunity  for  good  custom-work  men. 
The  fact  that  three  of  our  boys  were  well  placed  after  only  a 
three-months'  training  period  is  significant. 

The  equipment  for  the  course  in  machine  shop  practice,  at 
East  Boston  High  School,  is  adequate  to  meet  the  present  day 
trends  of  the  trade.  While  the  trade  is  constantly  calling  for 
operators  of  various  types  of  machines,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  trade  people  is  that  the  function  of  a  school 
such  as  this  is  to  turn  out  what  is  termed  a  true  mechanic 
with  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  his  trade.  And  while  it 
would  be  to  their  immediate  advantage  to  use  skilled  operators 
at  this  time,  in  the  long  run  and  under  normal  conditions  they 
would  prefer  the  former  type. 

The  demand  for  graduates  of  the  machine  shop  course  at 
Hyde  Park  for  the  past  three  years  has  exceeded  the  supply. 
While  industry  continues  to  be  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  near 
future  is  doubtful,  the  majority  of  employers  are  more 
optimistic  than  otherwise  in  their  outlook.  Some  firms  have 
moved  away  from  Hyde  Park,  but  others  have  taken  their 
places.  Moreover,  some  firms  have  more  than  doubled  their 
plants.  The  school's  field  of  placement  has  widened,  taking 
in  other  parts  of  Boston  and  also  Cambridge,  in  which  latter 
city  there  is  no  state-aided  school.  Machine  shops  there  have 
been  eager  to  take  our  graduates  in  recent  years.     Over  three 
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luindred  machine  shops  and  engineering  concerns  are  on  the 
coordinator's  visiting  list,  and  nearly  one  hundred  firms  are 
giving  us  active  cooperation.  The  relations  between  the 
school  and  the  foremen  and  superintendents  are  most  cordial. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  agricultural  cooperatives,  both 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities,  is  a  recent  trend 
that  is  offering  attractive  opportunities  to  the  students  in  the 
course  in  agriculture  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School.  Great 
possibilities  for  vocational  placement  in  these  allied  trading 
groups  and  better  operating  profits  in  New  England  agricul- 
ture are  certain.  Another  significant  trend  is  toward  part- 
time  farming.  The  growth  of  communities  in  the  West  and 
South,  based  on  this  program,  indicates  the  possibility  that 
the  plan  may  be  adopted  here.  Already  some  students  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  training  toward  such  an  objective,  and 
we  anticipate  more  young  people  will  seek  agricultural  edu- 
cation for  this  dual  preparation  for  life  work. 

That  there  continues  to  be  a  definite  need  for  the  course 
in  printing,  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys), 
appears  in  the  fact  that  the  combined  printing  schools  of 
Boston  do  not  graduate  more  than  eighty  boys  each  year,  or 
less  than  half  the  number  that  the  industry  could  absorb. 
There  are  in  Boston  at  the  present  time  approximately  four 
hundred  printing  establishments.  The  latest  United  States 
census  figures  show  that  in  1936  there  were  6,535  men  workers 
in  the  industry  —  an  increase  of  1,362  over  the  total  for  the 
year  1933. 

In  October  1937,  all  of  the  senior  class  in  the  course  in 
machine  shop  practice  at  South  Boston  High  School,  and  all 
the  juniors  whose  training  had  progressed  far  enough  to  enable 
them  to  hold  jobs,  were  working.  For  a  time  it  was  difficult 
to  choose  capable  boys  to  fill  the  positions. 

Cooperation  of  Industrial  Establishments 

As  one  coordinator  has  expressed  it,  the  cooperation  from 
industry  is  still  as  good  as  business  conditions.  In  other 
words,  when  the  industrial  shops  have  enough  work,  they  are 
not  only  billing  but  anxious  to  take  our  boys.  Generally 
speaking,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  part-time  outside 
traming  in  the  past  few  years  because  the  industrial  shops 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  regular  employees  working 
steadily.     Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  definite  shortage  of  skilled 
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workers  in  the  various  fields,  and  with  the  return  to  normal 
conditions  our  graduates  will  find  employment. 

With  regard  to  the  course  in  agriculture,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  program  brings  the  boys  into  contact  with  owners 
and  managers  of  agricultural  enterprises  and  provides  them 
with  training  in  actual  trade  practices  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  greenhouses.  The  contacts  which  they  thus  make  often 
result  in  summer  jobs  upon  the  places  where  they  practiced 
during  the  school  year.  The  high  percentage  of  placement 
for  summer  months  (at  least  95  per  cent  for  each  of  the  past 
twenty  years)  is  evidence  of  the  cooperation  which  the  school 
receives  from  horticulturists  and  agriculturists  who  favor  a 
sound  vocational  program. 

No  Exploitation  of  Boys  by  Employers 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  average  employer  to  pay  the 
boys  a  fair  wage  and  to  develop  them  to  their  maximum  effi- 
ciency. This  statement  is  based  upon  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  coordinators,  who  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
various  places  where  their  students  are  employed.  In  the 
few  cases  where  it  has  been  found  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  exploit  the  boys,  either  by  paying  them  less  than  they  were 
worth  or  by  depriving  them  of  an  opportunity  to  progress  in 
the  trade  to  the  full  extent  of  their  natural  ability,  the  coordi- 
nator has  promptly  withdrawn  the  boys  and  has  refused  to 
send  others  in  the  future.  Such  cases,  however,  have  been 
rare.  A  majority  of  the  coordinators  assert  that  they  have 
never  had  cause  for  action  against  any  employer  because  of 
exploitation  of  the  students. 

Functioning  of  Advisory  Committees 

It  appears  that  in  less  than  half  the  schools  do  the  Advisory 
Committees  function  100  per  cent,  as  committees.  That  is 
to  say,  they  hold  regular  meetings,  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
the  members  are  faithful  in  attendance.  In  fairness  to  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committees  which  have  not  been 
meeting  regularly  of  late  years,  it  should  be  explained  that  in 
some  instances  the  coordinators  have  not  felt  justified  in  call- 
ing meetings,  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  business  conditions. 
Moreover,  the  coordinators,  in  general,  have  been  able  to 
contact  individual  members  whenever  it  seemed  necessary 
to  call  upon  them  for  service  or  advice. 
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Percentage  of  Maladjustment  —  Proposed  Remedies 

Since  the  pro^dsion  of  the  opportunity  to  select  our  coopera- 
tive industrial  boys  from  the  mechanic  arts  group  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  maladjustment  cases  in  the  coopera- 
tive industrial  courses.  The  number  of  such  in  the  agri- 
cultural course  has  probably  been  even  smaller.  Pupils 
desiring  to  enter  this  course  are  questioned  about  their  previ- 
ous agricultural  experiences  and  reasons  for  taking  the  course. 
Applicants  are  also  asked  to  practice  some  agricultural  work 
during  the  summer  just  previous  to  their  entering  the  course. 
This  procedure  has  been  very  effective,  as  the  candidates  soon 
discover  whether  they  are  adapted  to  study  and  practice 
agriculture. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanic  arts  classes,  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  coordinators  as  to  the  value  of 
this  work  to  the  students,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  definitely 
maladjustment  cases.  Some  of  the  coordinators  strongly  feel 
that  this  innovation  has  remedied  conditions  to  a  great  extent. 
One  coordinator  suggests  that  these  courses  be  given  state  aid, 
and  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  time  be  devoted  to  shop 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  some  coordinators  recommend  that 
the  courses  be  discontinued  and  that  general  shop  work  or 
vocational  instruction  be  introduced  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Recent  Extensions  of  Cooperative  Industrial  Work 

About  $2,000  worth  of  new  equipment  was  recently  pur- 
chased for  the  garage  conducted  at  Brighton  High  School  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  automobile  mechanics. 

Oil-burner  servicing  and  electric  refrigeration  were  recently 
added  to  the  course  in  electricity  at  Charlestown.  Neon  tube 
and  luminous  tube  lighting  has  been  authorized  and  a  start 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  equipment  can  be  provided. 

A  course  in  upholstery,  established  in  the  fall  of  1937,  is 
the  only  extension  within  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  coopera- 
tive industrial  w^ork  at   Dorchester  High   School  for  Boys. 

During  the  summer  of  1936  an  eight-w^eeks'  special  summer 
course  m  machine  shop  practice  was  conducted  at  Hyde  Park 
High  School.  The  course  was  supported  by  state  and  Federal 
funds,  with  no  expense  to  the  city  except  for  janitor's  service 
and  the  cost  of  electricity  used.  Forty  men  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  their  ages  ranging  from  seventeen  to 
forty-three  years.     Six  w^re  from  the  City  Welfare  Depart- 
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ment,  another  was  a  Harvard  graduate.  The  majority  were 
graduates  of  Boston  College  High  School  and  the  commercial 
classes  in  English  High  School.  A  few  were  graduates  of 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  some  others  were  graduates 
of  the  commercial  or  college  course  at  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Over  eighty  per  cent  of  these  men  were  placed  at  mechanical 
work  upon  the  completion  of  the  course.  Those  who  were 
not  placed  were  younger  men  who  returned  to  school  in  the 
fall,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  training,  were  placed  later  on. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  graduate  of  Harvard  attended 
the  summer  school  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  obtain 
a  position  to  earn  money  enough  to  continue  his  education, 
having  been  unemployed  for  two  years  after  graduation  from 
college.  He  was  exceedingly  apt  in  learning  the  machinist 
trade  and  after  being  trained  in  lathe  work  he  was  placed  in  a 
machine  shop  in  Cambridge,  where  his  employer  soon  recog- 
nized his  ability  and  promoted  him  to  a  supervisory  position 
at  a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 

To  the  course  in  agriculture  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
a  course  in  dairy  manufactures  was  added  in  1933.  It  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  courses,  because  there 
are  many  milk  plants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  course  at  South  Boston,  machine  work 
was  introduced  in  1934  and  welding  in  1937.  Automobile 
sheet  metal  work  was  added  to  the  cooperative  course  in 
the  fall  of  1937. 

Recommendations    as    to    Desirable    Modifications    or 
Extensions 

At  the  Brighton  High  School  a  paint  and  body  shop  should 
be  added  to  the  garage.  Adjoining  the  garage  there  should  be 
an  electrical  laboratory.  Classroom  facilities  for  demonstra- 
tion and  lecture  purposes  should  be  provided,  if  at  all  possible. 
Even  during  this  last  recession  forty-two  students  have  been 
placed  in  part-time  employment,  and  at  present  there  are 
twenty-six  seniors  working  full-time  in  the  trade.  More  and 
more,  a  superior  type  of  student  is  needed  in  order  that  the 
course  may  meet  the  widening  requirements  of  the  industry. 
Our  graduates  should  not  only  be  skilled  workmen,  but  they 
should  also  possess  desirable  personality  traits  and  some 
knowledge  of  salesmanship  technique. 

Recommendations  for  extending  the  work  of  the  course  in 
electricity  at  Charlestown  High  School  are  as  follows:  Equip- 
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merit  for  a  course  in  air-conditioning;  more  types  of  burners 
for  the  course  in  electric  oil  burners;  more  equipment  for  the 
course  in  electric  refrigeration;  equipment  to  start  the  author- 
ized course  in  neon  tube  and  luminous  tube  lighting;  establish- 
ment of  courses  in  television  and  photo-electric  cell  control. 

The  coordinator  at  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  general  shop  course,  in  place  of  the 
mechanic  arts  course,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
the  boys  of  this  group  toward  a  more  satisfactory  adjustment 
to  school  and  to  life. 

Certain  types  of  machines  in  use  in  the  machine  shop  prac- 
tice course  at  East  Boston  High  School  have  become  obsolete. 
The  Advisory  Committee  recommends  that  they  be  replaced 
with  more  modern  ones,  and  that  certain  other  special  machines 
be  added. 

The  wing  added  to  the  East  Boston  .High  School  build- 
ing two  years  ago,  together  with  the  progressive  shrinking  of 
the  school's  population,  offers  opportunity  for  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  shops  and  the  introduction  of  a  course  in  airplane 
mechanics.  This  would  be  the  one  logical  step  toward  expan- 
sion, because  of  the  nearness  of  the  East  Boston  Airport. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  equipment  in  the 
machine  shop  practice  course  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  is 
about  twenty-five  years  old  and  that  all  of  the  machines  have 
been  in  constant  use,  day  and  evening,  for  at  least  ten  years, 
a  certain  amount  of  repair  work  is  needed.  Also,  the  Advisory 
Committee  recommends  the  purchase  of  a  few  new  machine 
tools,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available. 

The  large  enrollment  in  the  mechanic  arts  course  at  this 
school  makes  the  organization  of  the  department  somewhat 
of  a  problem.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  course  next  Sep- 
tember will  be  over  forty  per  cent  larger  than  it  was  for  this 
year,  and  although  there  are  four  shop  activities  it  is  a  difficult 
administrative  problem  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  school 
shops.  While  it  is  true  that  the  mechanic  arts  course  does 
not  aim  to  fit  boys  directly  for  industry,  nearly  all  of  them  do 
eventually  find  employment  in  the  local  shops.  Because  of 
this  fact  the  employers  have  expressed  a  desire  that  these 
boys  be  given  at  least  as  much  shop  work  and  drawing  as  the 
boys  are  given  at  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  The  fact  that 
sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  were  graduated  from  the 
mechanic   arts  course  last  June  were  placed  at  mechanical 
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work  in  local  shops  seems  to  indicate  that  the  employers'  sug- 
gestion for  more  than  eight  periods  per  week  of  shop  work  is 
not  unreasonable.  When  business  conditions  improve,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  cooperative  industrial  boys  will  be 
placed  in  outside  machine  shops.  If  the  third  and  fourth 
year  cooperative  industrial  boys  were  working  every  other 
week  in  outside  shops  as  they  did  before  the  depression,  one 
of  the  machine  shops  would  be  available  for  the  mechanic  arts 
boys. 

With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  one  regular  classroom, 
the  agricultural  classes  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  are 
conducted  in  portables  and  the  shop.  The  only  laboratory 
facilities  provided  are  in  the  one  regular  classroom.  To  rele- 
gate the  agricultural  students  to  the  least  satisfactory  accom- 
modations seems  unwise,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
creates  class  distinctions  between  vocational  and  non-voca- 
tional students.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
agricultural  courses  in  a  city  high  school  are  compelled  to 
develop  slowly  because  of  the  average  city  dweller's  prejudice 
against  this  type  of  education.  These  prejudices  have  had 
to  be  broken  down  by  publicity.  The  organization  of  nature 
clubs,  agricultural  clubs,  garden  clubs,  pigeon  clubs,  etc.,  in 
the  various  intermediate  schools  would  help  to  direct  children 
toward  this  work  and  could  be  supplemented  by  moving  pic- 
tures and  talks  given  by  members  of  the  agricultural  course 
faculty. 

The  Advisory  Committee  and  the  coordinator  of  the  course 
in  printing  at  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  recom- 
mend the  installation  of  office  printing  and  rotogravure. 
These  two  processes  are  the  most  important  recent  advance- 
ments in  the  printing  industry.  The  necessary  equipment 
would  cost  approximately  $15,000.  With  regard  to  exten- 
sion of  the  equipment  for  the  present  work,  it  is  recommended 
that  an  upright  Miehle  press  be  added.  These  presses  are 
now  being  more  generally  used  than  any  other  type  of  press  in 
their  special  range. 

The  coordinator  of  (the  sheet  metal  course  at  South  Boston 
High  School  recommends  that  the  mechanic  arts  program  be 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  for  a  general  vocational  department.  Short  unit 
courses  might  be  given  in  the  school  shops.  Moreover,  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  greater  efforts  should  be  exerted  to  place 
in  employment  the  boys  of  this  group. 
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AUTOMOBILE   MECHANICS 

BRIGHTON   HIGH  SCHOOL 

I.     Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 


School  Ye.vr 

o 

0^ 

7 

O 
<-5 

00 

<^ 

!>. 

<^ 

9. 

144 

196 

230 

211 

214 

148 
28 
29 
26 

19 

119 
51 
24 
23 
32 

135 
89 
54 

22 
26 

154 

102 

58 

31 

25 

163 

84 

102 
12 
12 

85 
15 
16 

45 
22 

16 

23 
11 
24 

5 
11 
21 

42 

Number  employed  full-time  (after  receiving  certificates) 

26 
25 

II.     Sources  of  Pupils  by  Sections  of  the  City  and  by  Number 


East  Boston 

Charlestown 

North  End 

West  End 

South  End 

South  Boston 

Allston-Brighton .  .  .  . 

Rosbury 

Jamaica  Plain 

Roslindale 

Hyde  Park-Readville . 
Dorchester 


Totals . 


1936-37 


Coopera- 
tive 


15 
12 
15 

9 
10 
17 
48 
14 

3 


16.5 


Mechanic 
Arts 


104 


Total 


23 

19 

28 

13 

14 

19 

103 

16 

3 

7 


269 


1937-38 


Coopera- 
tive 


13 

11 

15 

8 

14 

18 

62 

11 

3 

6 

1 

9 


171 


Mechanic 

Arts 


5 
5 
8 
6 
5 
3 
39 
2 


4 
79 


Total 


18 

16 

23 

14 

19 

21 

101 

13 

3 

8 

1 

13 


2.50 


III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained  (1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

21 

15 

$14.67 

19 
*  14 
$13.63 

32 

21 

$13.19 

26 
t26 
$15.65 

25 
|23 
$18.65 

123 

99 

*  Includes  two  1933  graduates, 
t  Includes  three  1935  graduates. 
+  Includes  one  1934  graduate. 
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WOODWORKING  * 

DORCHESTER   HIGH   SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS 

I.     Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 


School  Year 

1 

o 

I 

o 

2 

1 

W5 

fO 

2 

1 

I 
m 

i 

D 
©v 

oo 

139 

123 

128 

131 

164 

106 
17 

4 
9 

102 
23 

5 
14 

85 
29 

1 
2 
5 

80 

28 
6 
8 

10 

90 

38 

Number  employed  part-time  (cooperatively) 

Number  employed  full-time  (after  receiving  certificates) 

Number  of  graduates  (with  diplomas) 

14 
19 

15 

7 
28 
26 

25 
10 
8 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 

6 
9 
11 

*  A  cooperative  course  in  upholstery  was  started  at  this  school  in  the  fall  of  1937.     There  were  seventeen 
students  enrolled,  all  residents  of  Dorchester. 

II.     Sources  of  Pupils  by  Sections  of  the  City  and  by  Number 


1936-37 

1937-38 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 

Arts 

Total 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 

Arts 

Total 

5 

— 

5 

5 
2 
4 

1 
34 

38 

5 

North  End    

2 

South  End 

4 

1 

36 

26 

62 

72 

Totals 

41 

26 

67 

46 

38 

84 

III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained  (1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

8 

8 

$15.12 

9 
9 

$14.50 

14 

14 

$11.25 

5 

5 

$15.00 

10 

10 

$13.36 

46 

46 

Average  weekly  wage 
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MACHINE   SHOP  PRACTICE 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I.     Total  Enrollmext  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 


School  Year 


Number  in  cooperative  course . 

Number  in  mechanic  arts  course 

Number  employed  part-time  (cooperatively) 

Number  employed  full-time  (after  receiving  certificates). 
Number  of  graduates  (with  diplomas) 


168 


170 


180 


192 

218 

11 

10 

20 

16 

20 

16 

155 

90 

7 

10 

10 


130 

117 

130 

161 

115 

119 

9 

18 

20 

15 

18 

22 

15 

18 

22 

128 

180 

6 

16 

16 


II.     Sources  of  Pupils  by  Sections  of  the  City  and  by  Number 


1936-37 

1937-38 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 
.\rts 

Total 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 
Arts 

Total 

127 
3 

133 

260 
3 

125 
3 

127 

252 

West  End ." 

3 

Tntnis, 

130 

133 

263 

128 

127 

255 

III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained  (1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

16 

16 

$16.00 

10 
'  10 
$15.40 

15 

15 

$14.00 

18 

18 

$13.00 

22 

22 

$12.47 

81 

81 

Average  weekly  wage 
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MACHINE   SHOP   PRACTICE 

HYDE  PARK   HIGH   SCHOOL 

I.     Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 


School  Year 

00 

© 

7 

o 

i 

n 

7 

2 

7 

2 

in 

oo 

I 
t>. 

Number  in  cooperative  course  * 

Number  in  mechanic  arts  course  t 

Number  employed  part-time  (cooperatively) 

Number  employed  full-time  (after  receiving  certificates) 

Number  of  graduates  (with  diplomas) 

225 

71 
15 
16 

212 

55 
19 
20 

274 

29 

22 

7 

282 

1 

21 
16 

218 

1 
12 
22 

229 

6 
14 
38 

259 

14 
23 
49 

241 

35 
35 
47 

181 

35 
36 
57 

177 

19 
69 
50 

*  Including  machine  shop  and  woodworking. 

t  There  are  no  mechanic  arts  classes  in  the  machine  shop  practice  course.  In  the  sheet  metal  course  (for 
mechanic  arts  classes  only)  the  registration  in  each  of  the  past  five  years,  1933-34  to  1937-38,  was  as  follows: 
57,  52,  75,  73,  88.  Although  boys  are  not  here  trained  for  placement  at  this  trade,  the  coordinator  was  able  to 
place  five  of  last  year's  graduates  at  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $16. 


II.    Sources  op  Pupils  by  Sections  of  the  City  and  by  Number 


1936-37 


Coopera- 
tive 


Mechanic 
Arts 


Total 


1937-38 


Coopera- 
tive 


Mechanic 
Arts 


Total 


South  Boston 

Allston-Brighton .... 

West  Roxbury 

Roxbury 

Jamaica  Plain 

Roslindale 

Hyde  Park-Read ville. 

Mattapan 

Dorchester 

East  Dedham 


Totals . 


1 
4 
4 
1 
8 
75 
15 


75 
15 


109 


1 

5 
72 
19 

8 


1 
5 

72 
19 


III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained  (1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

22 

22 

$14.86 

38 

19 

$16.45 

48 
42 

$17.05 

47 

47 

$17.30 

58 

57 

$18.44 

213 

187 
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AGRICULTURE 

JAMAICA   PLAIN   HIGH   SCHOOL 

I.     Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 




*> 

e 
7 

n 

7 

■^ 
n 

in 

7 

« 

r^ 

r* 

r^ 

00 

School  Yeah 

00 

0^ 

o 

i 

1 

0^ 

"-5 

lA 

0^ 

0^ 

73 

fll 

72 

104 

145 

183 

181 

161 

142 

149 

_ 

_ 







N'umber  employed  part-time  (cooperatively)  t 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Xumber  employed  full-time  (after  receiving  certificates)!.  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

dumber  of  graduates  (with  diplomas) 

8 

12 

15 

14 

15 

18 

26 

14 

17 

18 

*  None  in  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

t  All  pupils  are  taken  out  during  week  for  agricultural  practice. 

+  .Agricultural  pupils  do  not  receive  certificates. 

II.     Sources  of  Pupils  by  Sections  op  the  City  and  by  Number 


1936-37 


Coopera- 
tive 


East  Boston 

Charlestown 

West  End 

South  End 

South  Boston 

Allston-Brighton .  .  .  . 

Roxbury 

Jamaica  Plain 

Roslindale 

Hyde  Park-Read-v'ille . 

Dorchester 

West  Roxbury 

Outside  Boston 


Totals . 


31 
20 

9 
15 
10 
12 


142 


Mechanic 
.\rts 


Total 


1937-38 


Coopera- 
tive 


Mechanic 

Arts 


Total 


3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

25 

31 

20 

9 

15 

10 

12 


142 


6 

7 
6 
22 
34 
23 
14 
18 


149 


6 

7 

6 

22 

34 

23 

14 

18 

9 

9 


149 


III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained  (1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

15 
9 

18 
13 

26 
20 

24 
13 

17 
13 

100 

Entered  trade  and  advanced  agricultural 
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_ 

*  Probably  about  820  to  $25  a  week.     Very  difficult  to  get  reports  on  wages,  as  pupils  are  hesitant  in  giving 
this  information. 
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PRINTING 

ROXBURY   MEMORIAL   HIGH   SCHOOL    (BOYS) 

I.     Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 


t 


School  Year 

00 

© 

i~5 

9. 

© 

2 

i 

2 

00 

;■ 

42 

150 

205 

211 

217 

168 
66 
5 
34 
40 

132 
88 
9 
32 
37 

111 

99 

8 

36 

43 

110 
92 
22 
33 
33 

110 

136 

30 

35 

16 
20 
22 

4 
28 
42 

4 

30 

3^ 

II.     Sources  of  Pupils  by  Sections  of  the  City  and  by  Number 


1936-37 

1937-38 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 

Arts 

Total 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 
Arts 

Total 

2 
3 

1 

3 
3 

4 
3 

1 
1 

5 

4 

North  End 

West  End 

9 
10 
4 

3 
9 

1 

1 

55 

4 

12 
19 
5 

1 

104 

12 

8 

11 
9 
2 

49 
10 
6 

3 

10 

1 

74 
8 
4 

14 

South  End 

19 

3 

49 
8 
8 

123 

18 

10 

Hyde  Park-Readville 

17 

18 

35 

17 

33 

50 

Totals 

110 

92 

202 

HI 

*  135 

246 

*  One  tuition  pupil  from  Dedham  is  enrolled  in  the  10th  grade  Mechanic  Arts  group. 

III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained  (1933  to 


1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

42 

28 

$10.80 

40 

34 

$12.88 

37 
32 

$12.00 

43 

36 

$10.50 

33 

33 

$11.47 

195 

163 
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ELECTRICITY* 

CHARLESTOWN    IlRllI  SCHOOL 
L     Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 


School  Year 

2 

o 

7 

o 

1 

7 

I 

1-5 

in 

m 

00 

s 

354 

322 

295 

308 

343 

236 
106 

10 
39 

202 
101 

11 
54 

156 
79 

9 
49 

130 
140 

12 
23 

117 

Number  in  mechanic  arts  course 

1 55 

Number  employed  part-time  (cooperatively) 

Number  employed  full-time  (after  receiving  certificates) 

38 
38 
45 

41 
46 
49 

11 
28 
42 

11 
40 

15 
44 

6 

*  The  course  in  electricity  also  includes  the  following  related  subjects:    Drafting,  radio,  refrigeration,  and 
oil-burner  servicing. 

II.     Sources  of  Pupils  by  Sections  of  the  City  and  by  Number 


1936-37 

1937-38 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 
Arts 

Total 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 
Arts 

Total 

4 

42 

6 

9 
4 

3 

1 
4 
3 
23 
2 

125 

7 

1 

2 
1 

4 

4 
167 

13 
8 
9 
4 
3 

24 
1 
5 
3 

27 
2 

3 

52 

5 

5 

4 

2 

16 

1 
7 

19 
3 

2 
120 
10 
1 
1 
1 

4 

5 

10 
1 

5 

172 

North  End 

15 

West  End 

1 

South  End 

6 

5 

2 

20 

1 

12 

Hyde  Park-Read\-ille 

29 

4 

Totals 

130 

140 

270 

117 

155 

272 

III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained 

(1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

Graduated 

Entered  trade. .                           

44 

15 

S12.83 

39 

10 

$15.45 

54 

11 

$16.. 55 

49 

9 

$23.74 

23 

12 

$16.00 

209 
57 

Average  weekly  wage 
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WOODWORKING   AND   PATTERN    MAKING 

HYDE   PARK   HIGH   SCHOOL 
Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38,  Inclusive 


School  Year 

00 

o 

7 

o 

2 

7 

i 

7 
S 

in 

7 

i 

o 
in 

00 
I 

Number  in  cooperative  course 

6 

5 
.51 

2 

1 

8 
52 

1 
2 

5 
75 

2 
1 

72 

1 
2 

4 

Number  in  mechanic  arts  course 

SI 

Number  employed  part-time  (cooperatively) 

Number  employed  full-time  (after  receiving  certificates) 

• 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

Number  of  graduates  (with  diplomas) 

1 

II.     Sources  op  Pupi 

LS  BY  Sections  of 

THE  City  and  by 

Number 

1936=37 

1937-38 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 

Arts 

Total 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 

.  Arts 

Total 

Dedham  

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

60 

2 

16 

1 

Roxbury 

1 
2 

62 

1 
6 

1 

2 

2 

63 

1 
8 

Jamaica  Plain 

1 

Roslindale 

2 

1 

3 

Hyde  Park-Readville 

62 

Dorchester 

2 

Mattapan 

2 

16 

Totals 

5 

72 

77 

4 

81 

85 

III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Trained  (1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

Graduated 

1 

1 

1 

$12.00 

1 

1 

.S12.00 

2 

2 

$14.00 

2 
$16.00 

7 

Entered  trade 

6 

Average  weekly  wage 
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SHEET   METAL 

SOUTH   BOSTON   HIGH   SCHOOL 

L     Total  Enrollment  During  School  Years  1928-29  to  1937-38 

,  Inclusive 

o 
1^ 

^ 

in 

1^ 

1^ 

1^ 

School  Year 

00 

S 

©■ 

I-) 

•9 

Ifi 

■o 
2 

— 

Number  in  cooperative  course 

*78 

*94 

*  143 

*  165 

*125 

106 

98' 

87 

86 

114 

57 
6 

55 

10 

64 
16 

63 

28 

60 

Number  employed  part-time  (cooperatively) 

lo 

27 

16 

7 

2 

16 

12 

13 

8 

10 

14 

!) 

13 

16 

9 

12 

9 

10 

17 

8 

13 

13 

*  1928,  grades  IX,  X,  and  XI  only. 
1929,  grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  only. 
1930-31,  first  graduating  class  (5th  year). 

1932,  grade  IX  dropped. 

1933,  number  limited  in  grade  X  to  30. 


II.     Sources  of  Pupils  by  Sections  of  the  City  and  by  Number 


1936-37 

1937-38 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 
.Arts 

Total 

Coopera- 
tive 

Mechanic 

Arts 

Total 

1 
12 
97 

4 

56 
4 

1 

9 

76 

1 

59 
4 

9 

135 

5 

12 

South  Boston 

1.53 

8 

Totals 

86 

63 

149 

114 

60 

174 

III.     Graduates  Entering  Trade  for  Which  They  Were  Tr.uned  (1933  to  1937) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total 

9 

6 

S12.50 

10 

7 

$14.32 

17 

14 

817.85 

8 

8 

S18.45 

13 
12 

S17.28 

57 

47 

Average  weekly  wage 
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Employment,  Advanced  Education,  Position  in  Industry 
and  Wages  of  Recent  Graduates 

Among  the  many  instances  of  advancement  of  graduates  of 
the  automobile  mechanics  course  at  Brighton  High  School  are 
the  following :  One  graduate  is  the  second  highest  paid  mechanic 
in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Transportation  Com- 
pany. One  is  chief  tester  and  another  is  assistant  foreman  for 
the  Cadillac  Automobile  Company  of  Boston.  Two  do  all  the 
lubrication  work  for  the  Commonwealth  Chevrolet  Company. 
One  is  assistant  foreman  for  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany. One  is  shop  foreman  for  the  Hupmobile  Massachusetts 
Company  and  another  is  foreman  of  the  Charles  Street  Garage. 
One  student,  who  received  his  certificate  in  June  1938,  was 
employed  full-time  during  the  year  as  brake  and  headlight 
tester  at  $16.50  weekly,  for  the  Nash  New  England  Company. 
Two  graduates  conduct  the  Albany  Auto  Top  Company,  one 
conducts  the  General  Automotive  Electric  Company,  and  an- 
other conducts  Norton's  Central  Service.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  many  others  are  working  at  their  trade  for  various 
concerns  at  wages  ranging  from  $16  to  $40  a  week. 

The  course  in  electricity  at  Charlestown  High  School  has  a 
superior  record  for  preparing  boys  to  pass  the  state  test  for  the 
journeyman's  electrician's  license.  Many  graduates  take  the 
Lowell  Institute  course,  Northeastern  engineering  course,  Tufts 
engineering  course,  and  various  University  Extension  courses. 
A  large  and  increasing  number  of  graduates  are  earning  $60  a 
week  with  the  telephone  company  or  as  electrical  workers  on 
construction. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  two  graduates  of  the 
course  in  woodworking  at  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
have  advanced  to  positions  as  permanently  appointed  teachers 
of  woodworking  in  our  intermediate  schools.  There  are  two 
others  on  the  Temporary  List  and  three  on  the  Mechanical 
Assistants  List. 

The  coordinator  of  the  course  in  machine  shop  practice  at 
East  Boston  High  School  states  that  the  outstanding  graduates 
are  those  who  have  come  back  to  school  for  more  academic 
work  or  have  taken  the  equivalent  outside.  Graduates  when 
entering  upon  employment  receive  the  same  wages  as  other 
mechanics  of  equal  standing,  but  have  the  advantage  of  reaching 
the  maximum  sooner  than  those  who  lack  this  special  training. 
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About  twciity-tive  per  ceiit  of  the  graduates  of  tlic  coiu"se  iii 
machine  shop  practice  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  have  attended 
the  Lowell  Institute  evening  classes  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  largest  number  of  graduates  are  employed 
by  the  local  machine  shops.  The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 
alonc^  had  over  fifty  of  our  graduates  in  their  employ  last  year. 
The  ^^'aterto^vn  Arsenal  employs  twelve  or  more  graduates  as 
draftsmen,  inspectors,  tool  makers,  and  machinists.  About 
the  same  number  are  employed  in  the  Navy  Yard.  Many 
others  have  been  very  successful  and  hold  responsible  positions 
in  the  trade.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  include  herein  the 
long  list  of  these  outstanding  graduates,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  their  accomplishments.  The  following  few  facts, 
selected  at  random  from  the  data  compiled  by  the  coordinator, 
are  typical  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  graduates  of  the  course  have  profited  by  the  training 
which  they  received: 

One  graduate  became  chief  draftsman  for  the  Ashton  Valve 
Company  and  later  went  to  work  at  the  Navy  Yard.  One 
worked  for  awhile  in  an  architect's  office  and  is  now  a  commer- 
cial artist  for  a  Boston  newspaper.  One  worked  several  years 
in  a  machine  shop,  saved  enough  money  to  attend  Tufts  Col- 
lege, and  is  now  a  civil  engineer  for  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Highway  Department.  One  is  a  heating  and  ventilating 
engineer  in  the  Minneapolis  Hunnewell  Company.  One 
worked  for  two  years  in  a  local  machine  shop,  took  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nautical  Training  Course,  became  an  engineer, 
and  is  now  teaching  nautical  engineering  with  a  state  nautical 
school  in  California.  One  is  chief  estimator  for  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company.  One  is  chief  draftsman  for  the  Kenney 
Manufacturing  Company.  One  is  the  owner  of  the  Boston 
Pattern  Company  in  Jamaica  Plain.  One  is  head  of  the 
pattern  shop  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  remainder  of  the  list  is  equally  impressive  and  we  regret 
that  the  limitations  of  this  report  forbid  our  including  it  in  toto. 

As  for  the  graduates  of  the  course  in  agriculture  at  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School,  thirty-five  of  them  enrolled  in  college 
(thirty  at  Massachusetts  State  College)  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Many  of  these  college  graduates  have  gone  on  to  gain 
their  master's  degrees.  Two  are  now  enrolled  at  Amherst  — 
one  in  entomology  and  the  other  in  education.  Twenty  or 
more  have  attended  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  at 
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Amherst.  Five  of  these  later  received  their  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree  from  Harvard  and  are  now  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  specialists. 

The  favorable  standing  of  the  cooperative  course  is  indicated 
by  the  calls  which  come  in  for  our  students,  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Nearby  institutions  also,  such  as  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tute, Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  in 
Biology,  periodically  ask  for  the  services  of  our  students.  At 
present  one  student  is  doing  specialized  pollenization  work  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  which  the  graduates  receive,  we 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  obtain  information.  On  a 
questionnaire  recently  sent  out,  most  of  the  graduates  did  not 
state  their  wages.  Placement  is  generally  self-placement 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  positions  are  remote  from 
home,  entailing  questions  of  food,  lodging,  attendance  at 
church,  etc.  If  a  call  comes  for  a  position  to  be  filled,  we 
generally  send  at  least  two  candidates  and  leave  it  to  the 
employer  to  make  his  selection.  The  follow-up  of  graduates 
has  been  done  by  letters,  for  the  most  part,  though  the  agri- 
cultural teachers  always  make  individual  visits,  if  opportunity 
offers,  during  their  summer  visits  to  our  present  pupils. 

The  coordinator  of  the  course  in  printing  at  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  sent  a  postal  card  questionnaire 
to  each  graduate  of  the  previous  five  years,  1933-37,  inclusive. 
The  graduates  were  questioned  with  regard  to  advanced  edu- 
cational work,  employment,  position  in  industry,  and  wages. 
Out  of  a  total  of  195  cards  mailed,  58  were  filled  out  and 
returned.     The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  replies: 

I.     Advanced  Education 


1° 

a 
O 

O 

o 

CM 

o 

A.  T.  F.  Kelley  Press  School 

2 

T 

3 

4 

1 

1 

- 

4 
1 

2 

1 
1 

o 

Boston  Evening  High  Schools 

12 

Boston  University  —  evening  division 

2 

1 

Lincoln  Preparatory  School 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

Roxbury  Memorial   High  School   (Boys),    Post- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

- 

4 

Totals  

7 

8 

7 

0 

9 

31 

*  This  boy  is  entering  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  September. 
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II. 


III. 


Employment 

Number  not  working  at  printing 
Number  not  working 
Xum])er  working  at  printing 


10 
13 
35 


Total 58 

Position  in  Industry 

Compositors 14 

Compositors  and  pressmen 3 

Electrotj-pers 2 

Linotj'pe  operators 3 

Mechanical  assistants 1 

Monotype  operators 1 

Pressmen 11 


IV. 


Total 

35 

'ages 

Wages  o 

'  bovs 

working 

at 

printing 

SIO 

.      1 

$16        . 

2 

$24        . 

1 

11 

.      1 

17 

1 

25       . 

3 

12 

.      4 

18 

1 

27       . 

1 

13 

.      2 

20       . 

2 

28       . 

3 

14 

.      1 

21 

1 

30       . 

1 

15 

.     2 

22 

2 

Average  weekly  wage,  $18.96. 

Several  graduates  of  the  course  in  sheet  metal  work  at 
South  Boston  High  School  are  in  evening  trade  extension 
courses.  Two  others  are  working  as  foremen.  Another  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nautical  School. 


BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL 
(For  Boys) 
The  course  of  training  at  the  Boston  Trade  School,  pre- 
paring students  for  entrance  into  industry  as  .skilled  workers, 
is  four  years  in  duration.     Instruction  is  given  in  the  following 
fourteen  trades: 


Airplane  service. 
Automobile  repair. 
Cabinet  making. 
Carpentry. 
Drafting. 
Electricity. 
Machine  shop  work. 


Masonry. 

Painting  and  decorating. 

Plumbing. 

Printing. 

Radio. 

Sheet  metal  work. 

Welding  and  forging. 


Each  student  is  required  to  select  a  particular  trade  and  to 
specialize  in  it  throughout  the  four  years. 
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In  addition  to  the  training  in  his  chosen  trade,  each  student 
receives  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  in  English, 
mathematics,  industrial  history,  community  civics,  science, 
and  commercial  law.  The  school  day  begins  at  8.30  a.  m.  and 
closes  at  4.30  p.  m.  One-half  of  each  student's  daily  work  is 
spent  in  mastering  his  trade,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to 
the  academic  subjects. 

Growth  of  the  School 

In  response  to  the  increased  demand  for  vocational  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents,  employers,  and  industrial  leaders, 
the  registration  at  the  school  has  approximately  doubled  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  the 
total  registration  was  1,325,  the  average  membership  was  1,121, 
and  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  some  two  hundred  applicants 
for  admission. 

Trends  in  the  Selection  of  Courses 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  average  membership  by 
courses,  1927-28  to  1936-37,  and  the  annual  number  of  gradu- 
ates by  courses  during  this  ten-year  period  show  that  the  total 
number  of  graduates  increased  from  55  (in  June  1928)  to  108 
(in  June  1937),  and  that  the  average  membership  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses  likewise  doubled,  more  or  less:  Automobile 
repair,  electricity,  machine  shop  work,  and  sheet  metal  work. 
The  number  in  masonry  at  the  close  of  the  period  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  In  plumbing  there  was  a 
considerable  decrease,  while  in  printing  there  was  a  slight 
increase.  Woodworking  was  divided,  in  September  1930,  into 
cabinet  making,  carpentry,  and  painting  and  decorating.  Of 
these  three  latter  courses,  painting  and  decorating  greatly 
increased,  cabinet  making  decreased,  and  carpentry  was  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  period  as  in  1930-31.  Drafting,  estab- 
lished in  September  1928,  showed  an  increase  for  several  years, 
but  gradually  decreased  to  a  smaller  membership  than  in  the 
beginning. 
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I.   Average  Membership  by  Courses,  1927-28  to  1936-37 


^ 

.h 

o 

J£ 

a 

S, 

M 

?: 

0 

t 

c 
'2 

a 

0 

_,M 

-0 

bC 

W 
i) 

a 

]3 
o 
E 
o 

3 

< 

B 

IS 

5 

s 

C. 
a 
O 

tn 

"3 

D 

'3 

c 

>> 

c 
o 

c 

1 

o 
•5 

a 
Pi 

a 

0) 

03 

C  M 
"3  O 

p 

o 

"a 
o 

H 

1927-28 

96 
120 
123 

- 

- 

9 
9 

96 
102 
145 

72 
58 
94 

17 
16 
15 

— 

75 
75 
79 

81 
83 
86 

- 

38 
33 
43 

- 

135 
160 
166 

010 

1928-29  

656 

1929-30 

30 

796 

1930-31 

42 
65 
70 

155 
180 
184 

105 
103 
102 

39 
31 
45 

15 
19 
16 

178 
192 
167 

130 
126 
137 

11 
12 

18 

20 
22 
37 

65 
69 
66 

83 
89 
93 

40 

47 
45 
50 

18 
23 
28 

- 

908 

1931-32 

976 

1932-33 

1,053 

1933-34 

53 

17-) 

104 

41 

14 

152 

137 

19 

44 

50 

89 

58 

48 

28 

— 

1,022 

1934-35 

43 

183 

112 

47 

12 

163 

149 

17 

36 

51 

94 

58 

53 

31 

— 

1,049 

1935-36 

49 

181 

96 

46 

9 

182 

153 

13 

53 

54 

96 

58 

70 

30 

— 

1,090 

1936-37 

44 

186 

94 

39 

6 

178 

152 

15 

54 

59 

91 

62 

83 

29 

- 

1,092 

Totals 

412 

1,587 

716 

288 

109 

1,555 

1,208 

153 

266 

649 

885 

276 

510 

187 

461 

9,252 

II.     Number  of  Graduates  by  Courses,  1927-28  to  1936-37 
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1927-28 

9 
9 

13 
6 

19 

5 
13 

10 

9 
6 
2 

2 
3 

7 
5 

14 
9 
16 
20 
19 
19 

5 
1 
3 

5 
12 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 
3 

1 

5 
5 

7 
14 

16 
10 
14 
16 
8 
11 

11 

3 

1 
1 
5 
1 
4 

2 

10 
9 

19 

55 

1928-29 

4? 

1929-30 

73 

1930-31 

10 
19 
20 

88 

1931-32 

94 

1932-33 

139 

1933-34 

29 

25 

9 

5 

4 

16 

8 

— 

1 

10 

14 

10 

3 

3 

— 

137 

1934-35 

14 
21 
22 

31 
24 
22 

11 

10 
5 

5 
3 

3 

4 
3 

31 

19 
23 
18 

13 

15 
6 

68 

1 
1 

7 

4 
3 

5 
6 
3 

56 

18 
11 
13 

4 

9 

7 

41 

5 
1 

1 

1 
3 
1 

38 

1?4 

1935-36 

1.37 

1936-37 

108 

Totals 

135 

165 

69 

3C 

173 

18 

131 

25 

10 

997 

*  In  September  1930,  woodworking  was  divided  into  cabinet  making,  carpentry,  and  painting  and  decorating. 
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Extra=Curricular  Activities 

The  students  participate  in  military  drill  and  they  compete 
in  baseball,  track,  and  football  with  the  students  of  the  Boston 
public  high  schools.  Among  the  other  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties of  the  school  are  the  band,  the  fife  and  drum  corps,  and 
the  orchestra. 

TRADE   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Present  Trends 

The  most  significant  trends  in  pupils'  selection  of  curricula 
during  the  past  five  years  have  been:  An  increase  of  300  per 
cent  in  requests  for  training  as  power  stitchers;  requests  for 
training  as  hairdressers  and  manicurists;  requests  by  women 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  for  training  in  the  needle  trades; 
an  increasing  enrollment  of  high  school  graduates.  Significant, 
also,  are  the  following:  Many  employers  will  not  hire  a  worker 
under  twenty-one;  employers  are  demanding  of  applicants 
more  "academic"  training;  the  limitations,  due  to  the  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  amendment,  with  regard  to  placement  of 
girls  under  twenty-one  in  restaurants  and  tea  rooms;  the 
demand  for  trained  household  assistants  and  the  general 
reluctance  of  young  women  to  train  for  this  work. 

Extra=CurricuIar  Activities 

These  comprise  a  Glee  Club,  Dramatic  Club,  the  publication 
of  the  school  paper,  "  The  Trade  Mark/'  and  the  Loyal  Girls' 
Club.  This  latter  welcomes  new  pupils,  sends  flowers  and 
delicacies  to  girls  who  are  ill,  and  is  invaluable  in  developing 
and  sustaining  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  school. 

Maladjustment,  Remedial  Devices 

No  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  student-body  may  be  said 
to  be  cases  of  maladjustment.  Each  pupil  in  the  school  fol- 
lows an  individual  curriculum,  in  that  the  objective  of  all  the 
training  given  by  the  school  is  to  prepare  for  profitable  em- 
ployment in  industry.  Courses  are  organized  to  discover 
individual  talents  and  aptitudes;  to  develop  these  that  they 
may  become  an  economic  asset  to  the  pupil;  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  specialization.  Subject  content  obtained  through 
job  analysis  is  flexible,  to  permit  a  training  which  will  meet  the 
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demands  of  industry  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  semi-skilled 
and  highly  skilled  employment. 

All  courses  (Trade:  60  per  cent  of  weekly  time  allotment; 
Related:  20  per  cent;  General  Improvement:  20  per  cent)  are 
organized,  in  the  order  of  their  learning  difficulty,  on  an  Indi- 
vidual Progress  basis.  Promotion  from  one  trade  room  to 
another  occurs  when  the  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  the 
work  of  that  particular  room.  A  schedule  of  make-up  periods 
affords  pupils  opportunity  to  make  up  related  work  assign- 
ments, when  retardation  is  due  to  absence  or  slow  learning. 
Since  speed  is  a  factor  in  all  trade  ratings,  trade  speed  tests  are 
given  at  intervals,  and  each  pupil  keeps  her  own  record.  In 
the  power  stitching  department,  pupils  spend  a  definite  number 
of  weeks  in  the  speed  room. 

Correction  of  physical  defects,  service  of  hot  luncheons,  and 
special  posture  training  have  resulted  in  more  rapid  and  effective 
learning. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Remedial  Measures 

Most  of  the  pupils  who  enroll  at  the  Trade  School  for  Girls 
from  grades  X  and  XI  have  dislike  for  English  or  have  failed 
in  the  subject.  In  general,  pupils  who  enrol!  at  the  school  are 
handicapped  by  a  limited  vocabulary  and  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  words;  incorrect  use  of  so-called  "Everyday  Eng- 
lish"; inability  to  express  thought  orally;  inability  to  solve  the 
simplest  problems  in  arithmetic;  inability  to  discover  relation- 
ship or  make  connection  between  an  abstract  rule  or  principle 
with  a  concrete  situation. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades  be  modified  to  afford 
more  practice  in  working  out  simple  problems  under  concrete 
situations. 

Guidance 

Although  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  select  their 
course  before  enrollment,  certain  physical  qualifications  are 
essential.  Since  work  in  the  needle  trades  demands  good  eye- 
sight, pupils  are  required  to  correct  defective  vision  before 
receiving  training  in  these  trades.  Milliners  cannot  be  handi- 
capped by  hands  that  perspire  too  freely.  A  commercial  cook 
must  have  a  strong  physique,  no  cardiac  weakness,  and  no 
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foot  trouble.     The  tense  or  highly  nervous  girl  cannot  stand 
the.  drive  of  the  power  stitching  industry. 

Guidance,  with  respect  to  vocational  opportunities,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  courses: 

Dressmaking,  with  three  departments  —  children's  wear,  misses'  wear, 
women's  wear  —  tailoring,  fur  work,  dress  design,  pattern  drafting  and 
scaling,  household  and  decorative  linens,  embroidery,  dress  trimmings 
and  ornaments,  textile  mending. 

Millinery,  including  moulding,  copying,  straw  and  fabric  machine 
operating. 

Power  Stitching,  which  prepares  for  employment  in  curtain,  slip  cover, 
and  upholstering  shops,  and  in  the  manufacturing  of  various  tjqjes  of 
men's  and  women's  ready-to-wear  clothing. 

Commercial  Arts  and  Crafts,  where  training  is  given  in  fashion  sketching, 
dress  designing,  poster  and  display  advertising,  gift  shop  novelties. 

Catering,  where  the  training  emphasis  is  placed  upon  quantity  cooking 
and  upon  waitress,  cafeteria,  and  counter  service. 

Scientific  Care  of  Hair  and  Skin,  including  hair  dressing,  manicuring, 
waving,  massage,  and  scalp  treatment. 

Social  participation  in  the  community,  through  membership 
in  local  girls'  clubs  and  participation  in  community  activities, 
is  encouraged  as  part  of  the  training  for  worthy  use  of  leisure. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
girls  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  the  membership  is  non-resident,  coming  from 
outside  of  Boston. 

In  trade  rooms  or  shops,  the  pupil  must  complete  specific 
jobs  to  gain  promotion.  Trade  tests  are  objective  evidence  of 
the  pupil's  possessing  the  qualities  necessary  for  success.  The 
courses  are  organized  to  permit  training  in  a  wide  field,  ranging 
from  semi-skilled  to  highly  skilled  occupations.  The  school 
makes  every  effort  to  find,  within  this  range,  what  the  girl 
can  do  well  enough  to  earn  her  living.  Correction  of  physical 
defects,  mid-morning  milk,  a  shorter  day  for  a  period  recom- 
mended by  the  school  physician,  often  result  in  improvement 
in  school  work. 

If,  after  the  try-out  period,  the  pupil  gives  no  evidence  of 
ability,  a  home  call  is  made  and  the  pupil  is  transferred  for 
trial  in  another  department.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
it  is  occasionally  recommended  that  she  be  transferred  to  a 
non- vocational  school. 

Visits  to  the  homes  of  frequent  absentees  by  the  school  nurse 
or  a  related-work  instructor  supplement  and  reduce  the  work 
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of  the  Attendance  Department.  The  g;reatest  attendance 
problem  is  the  girl  of  foreign-born  parents  who  do  not  consider 
themselves  bound  bj^  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 
Another  problem  is  the  all  too  frequent  requests  for  Home 
Permits,  most  of  which  are  found  to  be  unjustifiable. 

Placement  and  subsequent  follow-up  are  responsibilities  of 
the  school,  for  each  pupil  has  part-time  employment  during 
the  last  five  months  of  her  schooling,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  measures  the  success  of  the  school  largely 
in  terms  of  placement.  Securing  positions  for  the  colored 
pupils  is  extremely  difficult.  These  girls  do  not  wish  to  train 
for  personal  service,  yet  this  is  the  only  field  where  employment 
for  them  is  reasonably  certain. 

Special  Opportunities  for  Superior  Students 

Through  the  operation  of  the  ''individual  progress"  system 
of  the  school,  the  superior  student  completes  her  training  in  a 
shorter  time  and  is  capable  of  being  trained  in  more  highly 
skilled  occupations.  When  a  pupil  has  completed  the  assign- 
ments in  related  work  —  the  mathematics,  English,  science, 
color  and  design,  peculiar  to  each  trade  —  she  is  free  to  devote 
this  time  to  additional  trade  training,  which,  in  turn,  shortens 
her  training  period  in  the  school  and  advances  her  entrance 
into  industry. 

Drop=Outs 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  for  1937-38 
were  drop-outs.  The  most  frequent  reasons  for  these  pupils' 
withdrawals  were:  Need  of  the  girl's  assistance  at  home; 
personal  illness;  illness  at  home  (usually  the  mother's);  search 
for  employment;  economic  conditions  at  home;  insistence  of 
parents,  upon  the  girl's  becoming  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
percentage  of  drop-outs  five  years  previous  (1932-33)  was 
practically  the  same  —  23  per  cent.  In  1937-38  the  largest 
number  of  withdrawals  occurred  among  the  pupils  who  had 
completed  grade  VIII.  Five  years  previous,  it  was  mostly 
among  those  who  had  completed  grade  \T  or  grade  VH. 

Post=Qrad  uates 

In  1935  one-year  courses  in  dressmaking  and  catering  were 
organized  for  graduates  of  high  schools.  The  pupils  spend  80 
per  cent  of  the  time  in  shops,  20  per  cent  in  related  work. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  requirements,  the  post-graduate  girls 
have  been  placed  in  employment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  opportunities  for 
post-graduate  training  be  increased.  The  course  in  Care  of 
Hair  and  Skin  will  certainly  attract.  High  school  pupils  and 
their  parents  should  be  educated  with  regard  to  the  placement 
possibilities  of  trade  training.  Principals  and  teachers  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  should  be  likewise  educated  and  they 
should  be  converted,  wherever  necessary,  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  manual 
dexterity  and  intelligence,  and  that  the  Trade  School  for  Girls 
is  neither  a  reform  school  nor  a  school  for  "dumb-bells."  It  is 
also  recommended  that  a  survey  of  employment  conditions  in 
greater  Boston  be  made,  to  avoid  training  pupils  for  jobs  that 
do  not  exist,  and  to  avoid  training  more  pupils  than  industry 
can  absorb. 

Average  Membership  and  Graduates,*  by  Courses,  1928-29  to  1937-38 


Catering 

Dressmaking 

Millinery           11     Power  Stitching 

Year 

Average 
Member- 
ship 

Gradu- 
ates 

Average 
Member- 
ship 

Gradu- 
ates 

Average 
Member- 
ship 

^t«^        1        ship 

Gradu- 
ates 

1928=29 

1929=30 

1930=31 

1931=32 

1932=33 

1933=34 

1934=35 

1935=36 

1936=37 

1937=38 

42 
37 
3o 
39 
39 
49 
69 
41 
40 
35 

6 

15 

1 

5 

8 

6 

24 

14 

9 

2 

300 
301 
271 
327 
238 
235 
258 
244 
258 
279 

60 
79 
52 
27 
91 
66 
75 
43 
58 
72 

07 
62 
82 
87 
83 
80 
65 
64 
53 
57 

17 
19 
5 
3 
20 
30 
19 
29 

28 

92 

97 

92 

106 

94 

118 

118 

126 

116 

131 

31 
36 
23 
19 
42 
16 
31 
33 
17 
17 

*  Certificates  are  awarded  after  placement  in  trade  and  six  months'  employment  in  industry. 


MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH   SCHOOL 
Recent  Trends  in  Pupils'  Selection  of  Curricula 

A  trend  away  from  the  college  course  began  more  than  five 
years  ago  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1927 
the  enrollment  in  the  mechanical  course  was  62  per  cent  of  the 
school's  total.  The  balance,  38  per  cent,  was  in  the  college 
course.     In  1933  the  percentages  were  78  and  22,  respectively. 
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111  1937  the  mechanical  further  increased,  to  75  per  cent,  the 
college  course  decreasing  to  only  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

College  Entrance 

The  number  of  graduates  taking  the  College  Entrance  Board 
examinations  has  decreased  from  a  total  of  11  in  1934  to  none 
in  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  are  no  graduates  of  the  school  entering  higher  institu- 
tions. ^Each  year  a  group  of  the  brightest  boys  are  admitted 
to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  without  examination, 
pro\'ided  that  they  are  in  the  upper  fifth  of  the  class.  Also, 
Northeastern  University  admits  a  considerable  number  with- 
out examination,  requiring  merely  a  high  school  diploma. 
Other  standard  colleges  and  engineering  schools  are  accept- 
ing graduates  of  the  non-college  course,  provided  that  they 
made  a  sufficiently  good  record.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  away  from  the  traditional  college  entrance 
requirements. 

Extra=Curricular  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  usual  extra-curricular  activities  such  as 
athletics,  glee  club,  and  orchestra,  there  are  a  number  of  clubs 
and  an  active  student  council.  The  clubs  vary  from  year  to 
year,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  During  the  past 
year  there  was  a  Camera  Club  and  a  Dramatic  Club.  In 
other  years  there  was  a  Stamp  Club,  a  Radio  Club,  a  Model 
Airplane  Club,  a  Checker  Club,  etc. 

Maladjusted  Pupils 

There  are  so  many  border  line  cases  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  guess  at  percentages,  but  it  is  estimated  that  from 
12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  membership  would  be  in  part-time 
attendance  at  Continuation  School  or  in  permanent  employ- 
ment if  such  employment  were  to  be  had. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  in  such  cases, 
the  subject  content  has  been  materially  modified  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  less  capable  and  to  present  material 
which  is  within  their  mental  range.  ^Moreover,  pupils  who  fail 
in  a  bi-monthly  marking  period  are  required  to  remain  for  an 
extra  period  each  day  and  devote  the  time  to  the  subjects  in 
which  they  have  failed. 
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It  is  suggested  that  a  shorter  course,  not  leading  to  a  diploma, 
should  be  organized  for  boys  who  are  not  capable  of  meeting 
all  the  present  requirements,  but  who  show  some  ability  along 
mechanical  lines.  Such  a  course  would  contain  a  maximum 
of  hand  work  and  a  minimum  of  academic  work.  It  cannot  be 
organized,  however,  until  more  shop  room  is  provided. 

Guidance 

The  vocational  counselor  visits  the  intermediate  schools 
after  the  pupils  have  made  their  selection  of  a  high  school  and 
advises  the  prospective  entrants  to  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  course.  Vocational  and  edu- 
cational guidance  have  been  carried  on  by  one  full-time  coun- 
selor and  two  part-time  counselors.  All  three  counselors  do 
some  teaching  in  the  guidance  classes. 

In  grade  IX  there  is  a  required  course  in  guidance,  which 
carries  one  point  diploma  credit.  In  grade  XII  there  is  an 
elective  course  in  occupations.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  two  divisions  of  this  latter  course. 

Every  undergraduate  is  interviewed  at  least  once  during 
each  school  year,  and  the  members  of  the  senior  class  are  inter- 
viewed twice.  The  counselors  hold  office  hours  before  school 
and  during  recess,  at  which  times  the  boys  are  free  to  come 
and  talk  over  their  individual  problems. 

The  head  counselor  follows  up  the  graduates  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  higher  institutions  and  with  industry. 

In  cases  of  subject  failures  among  the  undergraduates,  the 
counselor  studies  the  records  and  recommends  transfers  to  the 
opportunity  classes  or  to  some  other  type  of  school. 

Cases  of  frequent  absence  are  attended  to  by  the  school 
visitor. 

Placement 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1935-36  were  placed  by 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Department,  and  thirty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  class  of  1936-37.  Final  figures  for  the  class  of 
1937-38  will  undoubtedly  be  much  smaller  because  of  economic 
conditions.  The  counselor  also  places  many  boys  in  part-time 
employment  outside  of  school  hours. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   OF   PRACTICAL   ARTS 
Trends  in  Pupils'  Selection  of  Curricula 

There  is  an  increased  enrollment  in  special  salesmanship, 
dressmaking,  and  the  courses  preparing  for  nurses'  training 
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schools.  Until  the  new  course  in  Special  Art  was  established 
at  the  Roslindale  High  School,  there  was  an  increasing  enroll- 
ment in  Art  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The  num- 
ber in  the  second  year  of  Art  is  now  down  to  normal.  Because 
of  the  depression  and  the  discontinuance  of  summer  school 
opportunities  for  making  up  scholastic  deficiencies,  the  greatly 
increased  enrollment  in  courses  preparing  for  higher  institu- 
tions other  than  the  nurses'  training  schools  has  fallen  off.  To 
meet  the  demands  for  entrance  to  such  institutions  as  the 
Framingham  State  Teachers  College,  Massachusetts  School  of 
Art,  and  nurses'  training  schools,  the  preparatory  courses  at  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  have  been  modified. 

The  school  does  not  prepare  the  girls  to  take  the  College 
Entrance  Board  examinations.  But  inasmuch  as  the  present 
requirements  for  entrance  to  nurses'  training  schools  are 
practically  equivalent  to  the  College  Entrance  Board  stand- 
ards, except  for  special  examinations,  the  reports  from  these 
schools  should  be  listed  in  the  mid-year  report  of  college 
achievement. 

Extra=Curricular  Activities 

These  comprise  the  Glee  Club,  orchestra,  band,  National 
Youth  Club,  Pot-Pourri,  Dramatic  Club,  Athletic  Club,  "The 
Shuttle"  (school  paper),  Red  Cross,  settlement  classes,  and 
Style  Show. 

The  band  is  the  only  girls'  band  in  the  city  and  as  such  has 
won  considerable  recognition.  It  is  distinctive  in  that  the 
costumes  were  made  by  the  girls  in  the  dressmaking  classes. 
It  plays  regularly  for  Field  Day,  the  Annual  Home  and  School 
Association  Meeting,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  it  aids 
civic  organizations  on  Flag  Day  and  in  the  various  patriotic 
celebrations. 

The  Dramatic  Club  provides  entertainment  at  the  school 
assemblies.  Home  and  School  Association  meetings,  and  at 
after  school  gatherings  for  raising  money  for  the  Milk  Fund, 
Christmas  baskets,  and  other  worthy  causes. 

Maladjusted  Pupils 

The  number  of  maladjusted  pupils  has  increased  mate- 
rially since  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  for  school  attendance. 
Approximately  nine  per  cent  of  the  student  body  were  cases 
of  maladjustment.  For  about  half  of  this  group,  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done  to  effect  improvement.     The  remainder 
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of  the  group,  placed  in  slower  sections,  have  been  able  to  meet 
minimum  requirements  in  special  subjects  such  as  domestic 
science,  sewing,  dressmaking,  art,  etc.,  and  the  minimum 
scholastic  requirements  in  English,  mathematics,  history,  etc. 

Guidance 

Before  a  girl  is  allowed  to  select  her  courses  she  is  counseled 
directly  by  the  vocational  counselor  and  also  by  pupils  who 
have  been  trained  by  the  department  heads  to  describe  what 
their  respective  courses  offer.  Before  the  course  cards  are 
made  out,  the  home  room  teacher  and  the  major  subject 
teacher  confer  with  the  scholarship  teachers  and  usually  the 
home  project  visitors.  Furthermore,  the  parent  is  invited  to 
come  to  the  school  and  confer  with  the  headmaster  and  the 
teachers.  As  a  result,  a  girl  may  be  advised  to  change  her 
course  either  because  of  greater  power  which  she  has  developed 
or  because  she  might  make  more  progress  along  other  lines. 
The  value  of  planning  a  program  ahead,  even  as  early  as  the 
ninth  grade,  is  impressed  upon  the  girls  and  their  parents. 

As  new  lines  of  work  have  opened  to  women,  vocational 
opportunities  for  the  graduates  of  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  have  broadened  every  year.  While  changes  in  business 
conditions  and  mechanical  improvements  have  changed  some 
lines  of  work  over  a  period  of  years,  new  lines  of  work  have 
taken  their  places  in  our  five  vocational  fields:  Domestic 
science,  dressmaking,  millinery,  art,  and  retail  selling. 

For  the  domestic  science  girls,  there  are  many  opportunities 
in  restaurants  and  tea  rooms,  and  new  opportunities  are 
developing  for  technicians  in  hospitals,  and  for  demonstrators 
of  foods  and  cooking  equipment.  With  further  training,  girls 
may  become  teachers,  nurses,  dietitians,  X-ray  specialists, 
dental  hygienists,  electro-therapists,  etc. 

In  dressmaking,  while  the  trend  of  business  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  hand  work  and  in  an  increased  development  of 
power  machine  operating,  there  are  still  places  for  girls  in 
alteration  rooms,  in  fancy-dress-costume  shops,  and  in  fur  sew- 
ing, and  the  theatrical  studios.  In  the  department  stores, 
new  opportunities  have  opened  in  the  grading  and  standardiz- 
ing departments,  where  all  dresses  are  checked  when  they  come 
from  the  factories.  In  addition  to  these  new  lines  of  hand 
work  for  girls  trained  in  dressmaking,  there  are  splendid  open- 
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ings  in  teaching,  lecturing  on  costume,  stylist  work  in  the 
department  stores,  and  designing  in  the  large  dress  factories. 

Millinery  is  again  coming  back  into  its  own.  The  factory- 
made  hats,  in  strictly  tailored  form,  were  the  style  a  few  years 
ago,  but  today  hats  with  distinctive  hand  touches  in  trimming, 
veil,  etc.,  are  shown.  This  means  increasing  opportunities  for 
trained  milliners. 

In  art,  conditions  today  are  improving  and  new  openings  are 
offered  to  graduates  who  wish  work  at  once.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  them  are  engaged  in  designing  textile  fabrics,  retouching 
in  photographic  studios,  and  designing  and  painting  cards  and 
novelties.  With  further  training  there  are  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities in  teaching,  in  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising, 
in  illustrating,  in  window  decorating  and  interior  decorating. 
Designing  of  clothes  and  lecturing  on  clothes  also  offer  great 
fields  for  girls  trained  in  art. 

The  retail  selling  girls  are  always  in  demand  in  the  big 
department  stores,  where  they  are  employed  as  cashiers,  stock 
girls,  and  sales  clerks.  They  can  advance  to  positions  as 
head  of  stock,  assistant  buyers,  and  buyers.  The  department 
store  of  today  is  a  marvelous  institution  with  quantities  of 
openings  for  trained  young  people.  In  June  1937,  83  per  cent 
of  the  salesmanship  group  were  permanently  employed. 

Social  Participation  in  the  Community 

Social  participation  in  the  community  is  developed  in  the 
pupils  by  means  of  the  various  clubs  and  especially  by  the 
settlement  classes  conducted  by  the  girls  and  also  the  Red 
Cross  activities.  The  settlement  classes  are  at  the  Norfolk 
House  Centre,  North  End  Union,  South  End  Union,  and  the 
Roxbury  Neighborhood  House.  The  girls  also  had  entire 
management  of  Hawthorne  House  until  it  w'as  disbanded. 

The  girls'  Red  Cross  activities  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  the  average  high  school.  As  the  result  of  senior  work  in 
home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  ninety-five  girls  were 
recommended  this  year  for  a  Red  Cross  Nursing  Certificate. 

The  girls  chosen  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  years  to  repre- 
sent the  school  at  the  regular  Red  Cross  monthly  meetings 
show  that  initiative  and  leadership  are  stimulated  by  such 
meetings  through  their  gain  in  poise  and  their  power  in 
discussions. 
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As  a  factor  in  citizenship  training,  the  girls  get  credit  for 
their  settlement  work  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  art,  and  in  the 
dressmaking  department  classes  there  are  Red  Cross  contests, 
so  called,  where  the  girls  with  materials  furnished  by  the  Red 
Cross  get  experience  in  regular  dressmaking  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  teachers'  criticism  until  the  work  is  finished. 
This  helps  the  school  as  well  as  the  Red  Cross  in  its  efforts  to 
give  help  and  clothing  to  those  who  need  it.  The  teachers 
usually  give  the  belt  buckles,  buttons,  braids,  etc.,  for  these 
dresses  so  that  they  will  not  look  like  uniforms.  The  Red 
Cross  frequently  expresses  its  appreciation  of  this  type  of 
work.  In  addition,  the  girls  frequently  furnish  Christmas 
boxes  for  sick  soldiers  with  "Goodies,"  which  they  have 
cooked  themselves. 

Each  Christmas  the  teachers  and  girls  prepare  about  twenty- 
five  Christmas  baskets  for  needy  families.  The  food,  usually 
including  stuffed  turkey,  is  cooked  by  the  girls.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  the  seniors  to  donate  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  meat  for  the  Christmas  following  their  graduation. 

Subject  Failures 

There  is  a  continuous  scholarship  committee  consisting  of 
ten  members,  one  for  the  senior  class,  three  for  each  of  the 
other  classes.     The  vocational  counselor  is  the  senior  member. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  girls  are  warned  by  scholar- 
ship teachers  about  subjects  that  carry  points  which  each  one 
needs  for  a  diploma.  In  November  and  January,  special 
warning  notices  are  sent  to  parents  of  girls  failing  in  any  sub- 
ject. Immediately  following  this,  scholarship  teachers  inter- 
view each  girl  individually,  recommending  regular  attendance 
in  the  opportunity  classes  each  week.  A  check-up  with  sub- 
ject teachers  follows.  These  conferences  stimulate  the  girls  to 
extra  efforts,  and  in  many  cases  a  passing  mark  is  achieved  as 
a  result. 

Through  the  periodic  interviewing,  the  girls  are  kept  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  devoting  extra  time  to  certain  subjects,  and 
when  the  senior  year  is  reached  the  work  is  very  much  simpli- 
fied. There  are  fewer  drop-outs  and  practically  no  girls  are 
denied  diplomas.  There  was  only  one  girl  whose  graduation 
was  doubtful  from  the  middle  of  this  senior  year. 

Assistance  to  the  scholarship  teachers,  the  subject  teacher, 
and  home  room  teacher  is  given  by  the  home  project  visitors. 
The  salary  of  these  visitors  is  partially  paid  by  the  state. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL   OF   COMMERCE 
Recent  Trends  in  Pupils'  Selection  of  Curricula 

While  pupils  select  a  comprehensive  course  of  training 
which  will  provide  them  with  a  general  background,  there  is 
an  increasing  eagerness  to  specialize  and  become  proficient 
in  one  line  by  devoting  double  time  to  the  subject,  e.  g., 
accounting,  secretarial  work,  and  art. 

Training  for  public  service,  which  has  a  broader  significance 
than  c\v\\  service  classes,  follows  the  changing  and  enlarging 
function  of  government.  In  the  public  service  field  there  will 
be  six  classes  this  coming  year. 

The  introduction  of  junior  college  work  at  the  school  has 
allowed  pupils  to  devote  time  to  the  more  broadening  subjects 
in  their  undergraduate  years  by  postponing  some  of  their 
specializing  work  to  grades  XIII  and  XIV.  This  accounts 
for  the  increased  popularity  of  chemistry,  physics,  advanced 
modern  language,  geometry,  mathematics  of  business,  and 
review  algebra. 

Alore  time  for  leisure  in  adult  life  has  resulted  in  a  more 
widespread  realization  of  the  value  of  the  creative  arts.  This 
trend  is  reflected  among  the  pupils  in  an  increased  interest  in 
music  and  the  graphic  arts. 

The  enrollment  in  modern  foreign  languages  is  diminishing 
since  a  knowledge  of  French,  in  particular,  is  not  considered 
essential  to  success  in  the  fields  of  activity  for  which  students 
at  this  school  are  trained. 

Higher  Education 

Few  graduates  of  the  school  enter  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
but  approximately  sixty  per  cent  continue  their  studies  in 
institutions  of  applied  education,  mostly  in  the  evening.  The 
study  of  law  is  becoming  increasingly  popular.  There  has 
always  been  a  considerable  number  pursuing  courses  in  account- 
ing, and  many  have  qualified  for  the  state  C.  P.  A.  certificate. 
Entrance  of  graduates  into  state  teachers  colleges  has  also 
increased  during  recent  years. 

Extra=Curricular  Activities 

Because  of  the  intensive  school  schedule,  no  boy  has  more 
than  three  schooltime  periods  out  of  thirty  for  extra-curricular 
activities.     During  the  past  year  they  were  as  follows: 

Military  band,  bugle  band,  orchestra,  and  fife  and  drum 
corps. 
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A  brigade  review  and  a  "Little  Street  Parade"  as  an 
extension  of  regular  military  drill  work. 

A  Debating  Club. 

A  Student  Association  to  foster  the  undergraduate  life. 

Instrument  classes  to  prepare  for  the  different  musical 
organizations. 

Boosters  Club  to  act  as  a  contact  agency  within  and 
outside  the  school.  Visiting  the  boys  sick  at  home  or  in 
the  hospital,  and  the  delivery  of  gifts  and  messages  from 
their  schoolmates  is  one  of  the  most  important  concerns. 

A  Rifle  Team  which  meets  evenings  at  the  rifle  range  in 
the  English  High  School  building. 

A  staff  which  prepares  "The  Tradesman." 

A  staff  which  prepares  "  The  Year  Book." 

Maladjusted  Pupils 

The  number  of  maladjusted  pupils  is  negligible.  Failures 
are  more  frequently  due  to  lack  of  effort  than  to  lack  of  ability, 
and  the  number  of  serious  failures  is  much  smaller  than  form- 
erly. The  majority  of  them  occur  in  grade  IX.  In  cases 
where  a  readjustment  of  a  pupil's  program  becomes  necessary 
because  of  his  lack  of  ability,  the  number  of  his  subjects  is 
reduced  and  his  work  on  the  remaining  subjects  is  intensified, 
without  adding  any  study  periods  to  his  day.  This  procedure, 
coupled  with  the  securing  of  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
home  toward  stimulating  the  boy  to  greater  effort,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy  of  any  that  have  been 
tried. 

Guidance 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  pro- 
spective new  entrant  in  September,  impressing  upon  him  the 
spirit  which  should  actuate  him  as  a  member  of  the  school  and 
emphasizing  the  qualities  of  appUcation  and  character  which 
will  be  requisite  to  his  success. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  an  active  spirit  of  common  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  the  alumni,  and  the  student  body  has  been  fostered 
under  the  direction  and  leadership  of  the  headmaster,  with  the 
result  that  the  school,  in  its  efforts  to  place  its  graduates  in 
employment,  is  aided  by  those  whom  it  placed  in  former  years 
and  by  others  who  wish  to  cooperate.     More  than  twenty 
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alumni  appeared  in  assembly  exercises  during  the  past  year, 
explaining  the  nature  and  scope  of  their  present  work  and 
pointing  out  the  stepping  stones  that  lead  to  it.  Their  mes- 
sages liave  been  valuable,  and  their  presence  in  person  has 
been  even  more  so,  as  an  inspiration  to  the  boys.  Extremely 
helpful  are  the  alumni  class  days,  not  only  to  the  under- 
graduates but  also  to  the  attending  alumni. 

Another  outstanding  means  of  informing  the  pupils  with 
regard  to  vocational  opportunities  is  the  "column"  written  by 
the  headmaster  on  the  daily  attendance  sheet.  The  "column" 
consists  of  five  or  six  items  of  live  news  about  current  school 
life  and  achievements  of  alumni.  These  news  items  have 
become  of  such  great  interest  to  the  boys  that  they  have 
requested  that  extra  copies  be  left  in  each  room,  to  be  tacked 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

As  a  means  of  general  information  and  enlightenment,  the 
more  important  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  are  posted  on 
the  school  bulletin  board  each  day.  At  recess  or  before  school, 
the  boys  gravitate  to  this  board  to  read  the  current  national 
and  international  news. 

Placement 

When  business  was  tending  upward  in  the  first  half  of  1937, 
the  school  was  placing  a  boy  a  day  on  an  average  in  a  position 
requiring  an  economic  skill.  Stenography  was  most  in  de- 
mand. In  fact  the  supply  of  good  stenographers  among  the 
unemployed  graduates  was  practically  exhausted  at  the  time. 
Cards  were  mailed  to  over  4,500  graduates.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  "Boosters  Club"  called  on  personnel  directors 
of  the  city  and  left  for  reference  one  of  the  cards.  At  all  the 
alumni  meetings  a  plea  is  made  for  cooperation  of  alumni  in 
the  placement  work.  Even  with  these  valuable  projects,  the 
school  feels  that  it  has  only  scratched  the  surface  of  what 
could  be  done. 

Absence 

Supplementing  the  services  of  the  Attendance  Department 
and  the  use  of  the  telephone  Ls  an  extensive  system  of  printed 
forms,  prepared  by  the  headmaster  and  sent  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  habitual  offenders  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  home  or  of  requesting  that  the  parent  or 
guardian  come  to  the  school  for  an  interview.     The  results 
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attained  by  this  procedure  are  shown  in  the  fact  that,  with  an 
enrollment  of  forty  less  pupils  this  year  than  two  years  ago, 
the  school  finished  the  year  with  twenty-nine  pupils  more. 
This  represents  a  salvage  of  sixty-nine  pupils  who  in  former 
years  would  have  dropped  out  of  school. 

Drop=Outs 

During  this  year  the  total  number  of  drop-outs  was  10  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment.  This  survival  of  90  per  cent  is  the 
highest  that  the  school  has  ever  had.  In  1927-28  the  survival 
was  86  per  cent,  the  normal  for  many  years  past.  In  1932-33 
the  survival  was  only  83  per  cent. 

Post=Qraduates 

There  is  a  Graduate  Division,  which  makes  provision  for 
graduates  of  this  school  and  of  other  Boston  high  schools, 
public  and  private,  who  want  an  intensive  commercial  training 
or  a  further  training  to  help  them  meet  the  new  economic 
conditions.  This  extension  to  the  school  has  been  in  operation 
for  five  years.  Sixty-eight  completed  the  course  this  year  out 
of  an  enrollment  of  eighty-eight. 

This  Graduate  Division  in  harmony  with  procedure  else- 
where might  well  be  called  a  "Junior  College  of  Commerce," 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  to  give  the  degree  of  Asso- 
ciated Arts  (A.  A.)  at  the  end  of  two  years'  work. 

THE   BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL 
Diminished  Enrollment  in  the  Business  Course 

The  most  significant  trend  in  students'  selection  of  courses 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  Dumber 
entering  the  business  course.  This  course,  which  is  open  to 
applicants  who  have  completed  only  two  years  in  high  school^ 
is  usually  pursued  by  those  girls  who  have  comparatively  little 
ability  or  who  are  apt  to  be  unreliable  as  to  attendance  and 
application.  The  curriculum  for  the  course  had  to  be  modi- 
fied, therefore,  to  meet  the  capabilities  of  girls  of  this  type, 
with  the  result  that  those  of  higher  standards  and  attainments 
have  not  felt  that  the  course  was  offering  them  the  scope  of 
training  which  they  desired. 

Guidance 

On  the  opening  day  of  school  the  students  are  assembled  in 
the  hall,  at  which  time  the  several  courses  are  explained  and 
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general  advice  is  given  toward  a  selection  vvhicli  will  best  fit 
the  individual  needs.  Girls  who  enroll  during  the  year  are 
given  personal  information  and  direction. 

A  great  many  of  the  students  are  employed  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  work  in  offices. 
They  are  eager  for  this  type  of  work  and  they  undoubtedly 
gain  considerable  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  utilize  in  its  own  office,  for 
two  weeks  each  year,  the  advanced  students.  But  at  times 
they  become  ready  for  it  faster  than  the  school  can  care  for 
them,  and  the  various  high  schools  have  gladly  accepted  their 
services. 

The  administration  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  taking  care  of  subject  failures.  All  subjects 
are  di\-ided  into  a  number  of  units.  When  the  content  of  a 
unit  is  completed,  tests  and  examinations  are  given.  Students 
who  show  that  they  have  progressed  to  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  the  work  of  the  unit  are  promoted  to  the  next 
unit.  Those  who  fail  are  stepped  back  into  a  group  that 
reviews  the  unit.  By  this  plan,  every  girl  is  at  all  times  receiv- 
mg  the  instruction  which  fits  her  particular  needs. 

One  of  the  teachers  spends  two  periods  a  day  following  up 
absences  and  interviewing  delinquents.  The  headmaster,  like- 
wise, personally  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
this  problem.     The  results  have  been  excellent. 

Placement 

While  the  school  does  not  search  for  openings  to  employment, 
it  receives  a  large  number  of  calls  through  persons  who  have 
previously  employed  its  graduates,  or  through  the  graduates 
who  are  now  out  in  the  business  world.  In  good  times,  more 
calls  were  received  than  could  be  filled.  Even  under  present 
conditions,  a  fairly  large  number  of  girls  is  being  regularly 
placed.  A  member  of  the  faculty  devotes  part  of  each  day, 
before  school  and  during  the  day,  to  this  work. 

Special  Opportunities  for  the  Superior  Student 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  above  in  connection  with 
promotion  by  unit  courses,  the  plan  most  fully  provides  for  the 
advancement  of  the  superior  student.  The  progress  of  every 
pupil  in  the  school  depends  entirely  upon  her  industry,  intelli- 
gence, and  aptitude.  Students  w^ho  are  high  in  these  three 
essentials  progress  with  remarkable  speed  and  without  any 
friction.     Other    students    progress    slowly,    or,    if    they    are 
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entirely  lacking  in  these  qualities,  do  not  progress  at  all,  for 
the  standards  of  attainment  are  rigid.  However,  every  stu- 
dent, even  the  dullest,  is  given  liberal  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  her  hmitations  will  permit. 

Drop-Outs 

In  1937-38  the  number  of  drop-outs  was  33  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.  Some  cases  were  due  to  failure,  some  to  per- 
sonal or  family  reasons.  Five  years  previous,  1932-33,  it  was 
approximately  the  same  —  31  per  cent.  In  1927-28,  before 
the  depression  and  when  employment  opportunities  were  still 
rather  abundant,  it  was  38  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  the  school 
is  ungraded  the  drop-outs  cannot  be  classified  by  grades. 

Post=Qraduates 

Graduates  who  have  not  yet  found  employment  are  welcome 
to  remain  in  the  school  to  keep  up  their  speed  and  practice, 
but  they  are  required  to  devote  at  least  a  haK  of  each  day  to 
practice,  and  they  must  work  with  seriousness  of  purpose  at 
all  times.  Those  who  have  been  employed  in  routine  work 
and  have  become  rusty  in  certain  phases  are  welcomed  back 
to  school,  for  review  work  and  polishing.  The  school  also 
exerts  every  effort  to  find  them  new  employment.  The  prob- 
lem of  finding  reemployment  for  a  graduate,  however,  is 
comparatively  infrequent,  because  the  records  of  the  school 
show  that  most  of  the  girls,  once  they  have  found  employ- 
ment, have  remained  secure  in  their  positions,  even  through 
hard  times. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
Beginnings 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  the  legal 
successor  to  the  Boston  Normal  School,  established  in  1852, 
^'for  the  single  object  of  preparing  teachers  for  our  public  schools." 

In  its  early  years  the  school  prepared  students  for  service 
in  only  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades  below  high  school, 
and  the  courses  were  one  year  in  length.  In  1888  the  courses 
were  lengthened  to  one  and  a  half  years,  and  so  remained 
until  1892,  when  they  were  further  lengthened  to  two  years, 
for  all  students.  The  next  progressive  step  was  taken  in 
1913  when  the  courses  of  study  were  extended  to  three  years 
in  length  and  much  work  of  collegiate  grade  was  introduced. 
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Nine  years  later  the  School  Committee  petitioned  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  privilege  of  adding  four-year  courses  of  standard 
college  grade  and  of  awarding  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Edu- 
cation and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  to  graduates  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  four-year  courses  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. On  April  11,  1922,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  granting  this  privilege.  The  college  courses  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Normal  School  the  following  September  — the 
Bachelor  of  Education  course  to  prepare  students  for  service 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  course,  supplemented  by  a  year  of  graduate  study, 
to  qualify  for  high  school  service.  The  three-year  Normal 
Course,  to  qualify  for  kindergarten  and  elementary  service, 
continued  in  operation  until  June  1922,  when  it  was  aboHshed. 

Complete  Collegiate  Status  Established  in  1924 

In  accordance  with  a  petition  from  the  School  Committee 
in  1924,  the  Boston  Normal  School  became  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
(Acts  of  1924,  Chapter  142.) 

Degree  of  Master  of  Education 

In  1926  the  Legislature  authorized  the  college  to  grant  the 
degree  of  Alaster  of  Education  to  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  graduate 
course  of  instruction  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 


TABULATION    OF    GRADUATES    OF    NORMAL,    COLLEGE,    AND    POST- 
GRADUATE   COURSES    (1929=1932) 
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TABULATION    OF    GRADUATES    OF    COLLEGE    AND    POST=GRADUATE 

COURSES    (1933-1937) 
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*  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificate  who  returned  for  full-time  study  to  complete  work  for  degree. 
They  were  granted  the  degree  of  B.  S.  E.  in  1933. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must 
be  (1)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  (2)  a  resident 
of  the  City  of  Boston  since  March  27,  1933,  and  (3)  a  graduate 
of  an  approved  high  school  with  a  four-year  diploma  based 
upon  fifteen  prescribed  units. 

The  required  units  are  four  in  English,  four  in  foreign  lan- 
guage, two  m  mathematics,  one  in  science,  two  in  history 
(including  United  States  history),  and,  in.addition,  two  units 
from  the  fields  of  mathematics,  history,  science,  or  in  one  other 
foreign  language. 

Every  candidate  must  pass  entrance  examinations  conform- 
ing with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  "Defini- 
tion of  Requirements"  for  the  current  year  in  four  units  of 
English,  four  units  of  a  foreign  language,  one  unit  of  history, 
and  one  unit  of  science  or  mathematics.  In  addition,  every 
candidate  must  be  certified  by  the  principal  of  her  high  school 
in  five  additional  units. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Graduate  Standing 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 

Graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  are 
admitted  without  examination. 
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Qradiiates  of  other  approved  colleges  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  may  be  admitted  by  competitive  examination.  The 
requirements  with  respect  to  citizenship  and  residence  are  the 
same  as  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.  Certificates  of  birth,  health,  and  moral  character 
must  be  furnished. 

Eveiy  candidate  for  admission  by  examination  must  (1) 
pass  an  examination  in  the  field  in  which  he  desires  to  continue 
his  advanced  professional  study  in  the  Teachers  College,  (2) 
demonstrate  his  skill  in  composition  by  writing  an  essay  on 
some  selected  topic,  and  (3)  have  a  personal  interview.  No 
candidate  whose  command  of  oral  Enghsh  is  deficient  will  bo 
admitted. 

The  fields  of  examination  are  (1)  English  and  American 
literature,  (2)  Latin  language  and  literature,  (3)  French  or 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  (4)  American  or  general  his- 
tory, (5)  mathematics,  (6)  physics,  (7)  chemistry,  (8)  biology. 

Only  those  candidates  vn\\  be  admitted  to  the  written 
examination  in  French  or  in  English  who  have  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  written  examination  secured  a  satisfactory  grade  in 
an  oral  examination  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Further  information  concerning  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission should  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  15 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Studies  of  the  Eligible  Lists 

On  page  23  of  this  report,  in  connection  with  the  delibera- 
tions as  to  the  advisability  and  the  need  of  continuing  the 
expense  of  maintaining  our  Teachers  College,  reference  was 
made  to  studies  of  the  Eligible  Lists. 

The  preliminary  study,  conducted  by  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Mary  C.  Mellyn,  revealed  the  following  facts: 

1.  There  were  890  names  on  the  combined  Eligible  List 
issued  on  November  1,  1937.  Of  this  total,  486  were  the 
names  of  persons  who,  early  in  1938,  were  unavailable  for  sub- 
stitute and  temporary  service  because  of  non-residence,  dupli- 
cation under  various  classifications,  inclusion  of  regularly 
appointed  teachers  who  had  taken  examinations  for  higher 
certificates,  appointment  from  the  hst  since  September  1937, 
marriage,  entrance  into  commercial  positions,  and  other  rea- 
sons. The  number  actually  remaining  available  for  substi- 
tute and  temporary  service  at  the  time  when  the  study  was 
completed  was,  therefore,  only  404. 
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2.  The  records  of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training 
showed  that  the  calls  for  temporary  and  substitute  teachers 
totaled  1,090  in  January  1938,  and  that  300  of  these  had  been 
received  during  the  first  week. 

3.  On  the  Temporary  Lists,  published  on  September  1, 
1937,  there  were  738  names.  But  included  among  them,  at 
the  time  when  Miss  Mellyn's  study  was  made,  were  511  who 
were  not  available  because  of  one  reason  or  another.  More- 
over, of  the  227  who  apparently  remained  available  for  emer- 
gency temporary  work,  65  were  cadets  and  96  were  on  long- 
term  assignments,  reducing  to  66  the  number  actually  available. 

4.  On  the  "Elementary  Group  B"  list  the  original  total 
was  315.  Of  this  total,  237  were  available  for  appointment 
and  every  one  of  them  received  an  appointment  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  study  was  made. 

5.  In  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  there  had  been  twenty  graduates 
in  the  elementary  course.     In  1938  there  were  to  be  none  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  was  seen  that,  instead  of 
having  a  surplus,  we  did  not  have  enough  "Elementary" 
graduates  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained 
teachers  for  substitute  and  temporary  service  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Rather,  we  were  compelled  to  press  into  emer- 
gency elementary  service  many  teachers  who  had  been  traine  d 
for  the  intermediate  or  high  schools.  To  meet  this  situation  a 
special  course  has  been  introduced  at  the  Teachers  College  to 
give  to  teachers  preparing  for  high  and  intermediate  work 
some  degree  of  preparation  for  work  in  the  lower  grades. 

With  these  considerations  before  it,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, together  with  the  President  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Teachers  College,  studied  the  question  further  and  finally  pre- 
sented their  recommendations  to  the  School  Committee.  The 
details  of  the  Committee's  action  upon  the  recommendations 
have  been  presented  in  the  section  on  "Finances,"  page  23. 
However,  it  seems  advisable  to  repeat  them  at  this  point,  since 
they  are  essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  present 
status  of  the  college. 

Retrenchments  in  Administration 

On  May  3,  1938,  the  Committee  ordered: 

1.  That,  beginning  in  September  1938,  and  continuing 
until  otherwise  ordered,  the  entering  freshman  class  be  limited 
annually  to  the  highest  sixty  and  that  no  candidate  receiving 
less  than  sixty  per  cent  be  admitted. 
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2.  That  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent  in  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Education  courses. 

3.  That  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  sixty  dollars  be  required 
of  all  students  attending  the  college. 

4.  That  five  teachers  be  transferred  at  once,  and  that  others 
be  transferred  as  opportunity  offered. 

5.  That  summer  courses  be  omitted  or  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  faculty  to  teach  such  courses  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  teaching  load. 

6.  That  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  per  course  of  thirty  hours  be 
charged. 

Guidance  in  the  Various  Courses 

Guidance  in  the  various  courses  in  the  college  may  best  be 
described  under  four  general  headings,  as  follows:  (1)  Guid- 
ance in  education  courses  in  the  elementary  curriculum;  (2) 
Guidance  in  education  courses  in  the  secondary  curriculum; 
(3)  Guidance  in  the  character  education  course  for  secondary 
students;  (4)  Guidance  of  teachers  in  service. 

1.     Guidance  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum 
The  courses  in  the  elementary  field  are  considered  from  a 
dual  standpoint:  (a)  The  teacher's  background  and  marginal 
knowledge;  (b)  The  pupil's  need. 

The  prospective  teacher  must  be  guided  in  her  study  of  the 
pupil's  general  abilities  and  special  capacities,  and,  secondly,  in 
the  work  of  preparing  the  pupil  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the 
demands  which  the  future  will  make  upon  him.  This  entails  a 
broad  and  cultural  view  of  the  many  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Therefore,  the  courses  in  the  elementary  curriculum,  largely 
specialized  courses,  interpret  much  of  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  courses  in  psychology  and  content  subjects  and  apply  it 
to  the  development  of  the  child  of  elementary  school  level. 
This  educational  guidance  obtains  in  the  Technique  of  Teach- 
ing course,  the  Teaching  of  English,  Educational  Sociology, 
and  Character  Education. 

Although  guidance  as  a  "finding  or  try-out"  experience  is 
not  the  peculiar  function  of  the  elementary  school,  children 
from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  much  concerned  with  the 
activities  and  situations  which  engage  adults.  There  is  much 
need  of  guidance  here  so  that  students  may  correctly  interpret 
the  occupational  situations  and  relationships  which  confront  all 
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citizens.  In  order  that  students  may  later  engender  in  their 
pupils  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  world's  workers  and 
their  activities  —  in  short,  help  pupils  to  see  the  possibilities 
of  individual  development  and  social  service  —  students  must 
understand  the  value  of  motor  expression  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating mental  activity,  and  in  a  large  degree  the  problems  of 
the  workaday  world. 

2.  Guidance  in  the  Secondary  Curriculum 
In  the  secondary  courses  for  juniors  (Principles  of  Teaching 
in  Intermediate  Schools  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  High 
Schools)  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  guidance.  Thus 
stressed,  it  is  concerned  with  every  phase  of  work  and  play 
in  the  life  of  the  pupil.  No  special  .attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  various  functions  of  guidance  nor  to 
point  out  that  one  is  more  important  than  another.  We  take 
the  position  that  all  in  actual  practice  are  interrelated  and 
interdependent.  In  general,  both  courses  define  and  treat 
guidance  as  embracing  those  activities  which  provide  the 
information,  advice,  aid,  skills,  habits,  and  standards  which 
pupils  need  to  enable  them  to  discover  their  capacities,  develop 
worthwhile  abilities  and  interests,  and,  through  education,  pre- 
pare for  that  field  of  activity  which  satisfies  them  as  individuals 
and  makes  them  useful  members  of  society. 

Our  concept  stresses  every  form  or  phase  of  guidance  whether 
educational,  hygienic,  social,  cultural,  civic,  moral,  ethical, 
personal,  or  remedial.  In  this,  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  nature  of  the  pupil,  his  environment,  his  interests,  and  his 
hopes. 

The  underlying  principles  of  guidance,  as  emphasized  in 
both  of  the  above  courses,  are: 

a.  Education   should   give   the    learner   a   chance   to 
choose,  prepare  for,  and  find  a  place  in  society. 

b.  Each  learner  should  have  the  best  available  counsel 
for  himself  as  an  individual. 

c.  Guidance  should  lead  to  ever  higher  pupil  objectives. 

d.  It  is  concerned  with  the  choice,  rather  than  the 
formation,  of  habits  and  skills. 

e.  School  counseling  requires  the  services  of  carefully 
trained  teachers. 

f.  Increased  enrollment  emphasizes  the  need  for  guid- 
ance. 

g.  It  is  a  cooperative  activity. 
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h.  It  must  be  ba:scd  upon  records,  iniderstaiitling,  and 
interest  in  the  gro^^i;h  and  development  of  the  learner. 

i.  As  regards  the  occupations,  it  should  be  tentative 
until  the  final  choice  is  made. 

j.  It  should  equalize  educational  opportunity  by  meet- 
ing needs  as  determined  by  the  individual  in  his  own  social 
setting. 

3.  Guidance  in  the  Character  Education  Course 
The  object  of  the  course  in  character  training  offered  to 
students  preparing  for  secondary  school  service  is  a  training 
in  methods  of  guiding  pui)ils  to  higher  character  attainments. 
The  curriculum,  classroom,  and  extra-curricular  activities,  the 
asseml)ly,  and  the  home  room  —  all  arc  discussed,  to  discover 
the  opportimities  in  each  for  guidance  in  character  develop- 
ment. Programs  in  educational,  ethical,  and  recreational 
guidance,  as  well  as  guidance  in  thrift,  manners,  and  conduct, 
are  planned  for  the  home-room  period.  The  following  are 
illustrations  of  these  types  of  guidance: 

Differences  between  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools 

Differences  between  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 

How  to  study 

Cooperation  in  the  home  room 

Measurement  of  character  traits 

Stamp  collecting 

How  to  treat  school  supplies 

Courtesy  in  our  schools 

Manners  at  public  school  games 

Students  are  trained  to  present  vocational  guidance  in  the 
junior  high  school  so  that  pupils  will  be  better  able  to  choose 
courses  helpful  for  the  vocation  each  expects  to  follow.  In 
the  senior  high  school,  teachers  of  English  plan  a  study  of  voca- 
tions as  projects  in  composition.  All  the  students  know  what 
part  the  Vocational  Guidance  Department  plays  in  the  Bos- 
ton school  system  and  the  assistance  they  may  expect  from  it. 

4.     Guidance  of  Teachers  in  Service 
During  1937-38  the  following  extension  courses  in  guidance 
were  conducted  for  teachers  in  service: 

"Principles  of  Guidance" 
A  foundation  course  concerning  the  educational  and  vocational  prob- 
lems of  children  in  school,  and  of  workers  in  various  occupations;  a  general 
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survey  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement,  with  its  ethical,  cultural, 
and  social  implications;  the  steps  in  the  educational  and  vocational  prog- 
ress of  the  individual,  such  as  discovery  of  interests  and  abilities;  studies 
of  occupational  information,  choice  of  calling,  guidance  during  training, 
placement  and  readjustment,  with  appropriate  procedures  for  each; 
counseling  and  the  use  of  tests;  case  studies  and  problems;  organization 
and  administration.  This  course  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  Educational 
Sociology  required  for  the  Master's  Degree.  Thomas  D.  Ginn,  Tuesday, 
4.30  p.  m. 

"Teaching  the  Slow-Learning  Pupil  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 

School" 
A  study  of  the  abilities  and  educational  backgrounds  of  these  pupils 
and  the  adaptation  of  teaching  procedures  to  their  needs.  The  course 
will  deal  with  pupil  adjustment  to  curricula  demands;  with  diagnostic 
teaching  and  remedial  work;  with  necessary  educational  backgrounds  for 
new  approaches;  with  possibilities  for  enrichment  at  grade  levels.  First 
semester.     15  hours.     Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Tuesday,  4.30  p.  m. 

"Child  Welfare" 
This  course  is  offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Home  and  School 
Visitors  Association  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marenda  E.  Prentis, 
Executive  Secretary.  It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude E.  Bigelow,  Master  Emeritus,  Hancock  District,  and  co-director 
of  the  course  for  three  j-ears,  that  it  was  established.  It  offers  lecturers 
such  as  Dr.  Linwood  Chase,  Dr.  Olive  Cooper,  Miss  Katherine  C.  Coveney, 
Dr.  Luise  Diez,  Dr.  Ransom  Green,  Mr.  Cheney  Jones,  Mr.  Max  Nelson, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  threefold: 
(1)  To  study  the  various  needs  of  growing  children  and  the  consequences 
which  follow  when  these  needs  are  inadequately  met.  (2)  To  interpret 
the  many  child  welfare  resources  and  methods  in  the  community,  includ- 
ing the  foster  home,  the  school  with  a  visiting  teacher,  the  settlement,  the 
child  guidance  clinic,  and  the  juvenile  court.  (3)  To  discuss  practical 
ways  in  which  teachers  may  apply  this  knowledge  to  more  cooperative 
effort  with  parents  and  with  these  community  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  child.  This  course  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  Educa- 
tional Sociology  required  for  the  Master's  Degree.  Saturday,  10.30-12 
o'clock. 

Student  Activities 

The  student  life  of  the  college  is  enriched  by  various  clubs 
and  societies,  which  aim  not  only  to  provide  recreation  but 
also  to  develop  character  and  leadership.  The  following 
organized  groups  sponsored  by  faculty  advisers  are  recognized 
and  encouraged  by  the  college  administration. 

The  Self-Government  Association 
The  Self-Government  Association  is  an  organization  repre- 
senting the  interests   of  the  student   body.     Its  business   is 
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carried  on  by  a  student  council,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  faculty  and  classes.  This  council  passes  judgment  on  all 
student  activities,  administers  the  funds  of  its  treasury,  and 
enacts  and  enforces  rules  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
association.  Intelligent  followers,  as  well  as  intelligent  leaders, 
help  to  maintain  a  democratic  spirit  and  uphold  professional 
ideals. 

The  Welfare  Club 
The  Welfare  Club,  including  both  faculty  and  students, 
helps  children  in  need,  especially  those  in  the  Boston  schools. 
This  is  done  by  suppljdng  milk,  clothing.  Thanksgiving  dinners, 
and  Christmas  toys;  by  providing  summer  vacation  experi- 
ences; and  by  conducting  classes  in  settlements  and  centers. 

The  Aquarium  Club 
The  purpose  of  the  Aquarium  Club  is  to  further  interest  in 
aquaria  and  terraria.  Members  have  the  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  the  proper  set-up  of  the  balanced  aquarium  in 
the  schools.  The  preparation  of  a  water  plant  exhibit  for  the 
Boston  Flower  Show  has  been  an  annual  activity  of  the  club. 
The  proceeds  of  sales  sponsored  by  the  club  are  directed  toward 
the  support  of  the  Lillian  J.  MacRae  Memorial  Library. 

The  Art  Club 
The  Art  Club  unites  students  who  are  art-minded  by  offering 
them  opportunities  for  working  with  art  materials,  making 
posters  and  scenery,  visiting  museums  and  galleries,  and  pre- 
paring a  living  picture  for  the  Christmas  assembly.  A  sale  of 
Christmas  cards  designed  by  members  is  conducted  annually. 

The  Athletic  Association 
The  immediate  aim  of  the  Athletic  Association  is  to  improve 
the  skill  of  the  players  in  games  and  sports  and  to  promote  the 
qualities  of  tolerance,  good  sportsmanship,  and  friendliness 
rather  than  the  mere  winning  of  the  games.  The  organization 
of  the  Athletic  Association  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  leadership.  Within  the  college,  inter-class 
games  in  basket  ball,  captain  ball,  baseball,  and  squash  base- 
ball are  played.  The  association  also  allows  its  members  to 
earn  points  toward  class  numerals  and  letters  in  bicycling, 
bowling,  hiking,  skating,  swimming,  and  tennis  outside  of  the 
college,  thereby  encouraging  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure. 
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The  Biology  Society 

Membership  in  the  Biology  Society  is  hmited  to  alumni  who 
have  majored  or  minored  in  biology;  to  graduate  students, 
seniors  and  juniors  whose  major  or  minor  is  biology;  and  to 
sophomores  who  are  interested  in  biology  and  may  be  recom- 
mended by  their  biology  instructors.  Activities  of  the  society 
include  meetings  addressed  by  speakers  from  varied  biological 
fields,  field  trips,  and  an  annual  sale  in  December.  Prepara- 
tions for  this  sale  require  two  months  of  work,  such  as  cutting, 
slipping,  and  propagating  plants  in  the  greenhouses  for  dish 
and  window-sill  gardens;  planting  and  caring  for  bulbs;  making 
sachets.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  contributions  are 
made  to  the  College  Fund  and  to  other  college  needs  for  books 
for  the  Lillian  J.  MacRae  Memorial  Library,  and  for  activities 
of  the  society. 

The  Classical  Club 

The  Classical  Club,  organized  by  the  students  of  the  Latin 
Department  to  foster  interest  in  the  classics,  supplements  the 
work  of  the  classroom  by  giving  an  oi3portunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  special  topics,  for  lectures,  and  for  plays.  The 
membership  is  not  limited  to  those  students  who  are  taking 
Latin,  but  is  open  to  all  students  and  graduates  of  the  college 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Commercial  Club 
The  Commercial  Club,  organized  to  enrich  the  preparation 
of  prospective  teachers  of  office  skills,  has  had  inspirational 
talks  from  such  speakers  as  the  Director  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation in  Boston,  the  Headmaster  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, a  professor  of  office  management,  a  woman  office 
manager,  and  demonstrators  of  office  machines.  Members 
have  given  reports  of  their  visits  to  business  offices  and  of  their 
readings  about  the  development  of  modern  office  organization. 
Li  1936-37  a  committee  conducted  group  skill  contests,  based 
on  records  of  class  work,  that  resulted  in  medians  of  achieve- 
ment with  which  groups  of  future  years  may  compete. 

The  Drama  Club 
The  Drama  Club  aims  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation  of  fine   drama;  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
act  and  to  produce  plays;  to  cooperate  with  other  clubs  in 
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producing  major  j)ro(lii('ti()iis  which  will  .show  the  community 
the  quality  and  ability  of  the  students;  and  to  promote 
acquaintance  and  good-fellowship  among  members  of  all  the 
classes  in  the  college. 

The  English  Club 
The  aim  of  the  English  Club  is  to  give  its  members  a  more 
personal  acquaintance  with  literature,  a  further  development 
in  critical  appreciation,   an.d  —  to  those  who  desire  it  —  an 
opi^ortunity  to  try  their  own  powers  in  writing. 

Le  Cercle  Francais 
Le  Cercle  Frongois  is  organized  for  those  students  w^ho  are 
interested  in  increasing  their  facility  in  the  oral  use  of  French, 
and  in  broadening  their  acquaintance  with  French  culture. 

The  Boston  Association  of  Geography  Teachers 
The  Boston  Association  of  Geography  Teachers  was  organized 
in  1932.  It  was  established  and  has  functioned  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Geography  of  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  to  the 
Boston  teachers  of  geography  and  related  subjects  inspiration 
and  a  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  latest  happenings  in 
the  field  of  geography  both  from  the  standpoint  of  subject 
matter  and  of  technique.  These  objectives  are  reached  by 
meetings  of  members  held  three  or  four  times  each  year  and  by 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  bulletins.  Attendance  at 
meetings  averages  from  two  to  three  hundred,  and  has  been  as 
high  as  eight  hundred. 

Meetings  have  been  addressed  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefanson, 
noted  Arctic  explorer,  the  Rev.  Bernard  R.  Hubbard,  S.  J., 
Alaskan  explorer,  and  Professor  Anton  de  Haas  of  Harvard 
University,  specialist  in  international  relations.  Other 
speakers  have  been  the  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Super- 
intendents of  the  Boston  public  schools,  the  President  of  the 
Teachers  College,  and  others  of  high  standing  in  various  fields. 
Bulletins  issued  from  four  to  six  times  a  year  are  edited  by 
instructors  at  the  college.  Contributions  to  the  bulletin  have 
been  made  by  Assistant  Superintendents,  by  the  President  of 
the  college,  by  instructors  in  the  Department  of  Geography, 
and  by  masters  and  teachers  in  the  various  high  and  inter- 
mediate schools  of  the  city. 
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The  History  Club 
The  History  Club  consists  of  members  of  the  college  who  are 
interested  in  all  fields  of  history,  past  and  current.  The  meet- 
ings include  talks  by  noted  speakers,  book  reviews  on  bio- 
graphical or  historic  subjects,  open  forum  discussions  of  current 
events,  and  an  historic  excursion. 

The  Mathematics  Society 

The  society  was  organized  in  1930  and  its  membership  is 
drawn  from  the  alumni  as  well  as  the  student  body.  Any 
graduate  of  the  college  interested  in  mathematics  and  any 
student  in  the  college  who  is  studying  mathematics  is  eligible 
for  membership.  At  present  the  membership  is  between  forty 
and  fifty.     Over  50  per  cent  of  these  are  alumni. 

Eight  meetings  are  held  during  the  year,  on  Wednesday 
afternoons,  from  October  through  April.  The  last  meeting  in 
May  is  in  the  form  of  a  banciuet. 

Guest  speakers  at  the  meetings  have  included  professors  of 
mathematics  from  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston  University,  Tufts  College,  and 
Rhode  Island  State  College.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
programs,  however,  have  been  provided  by  the  members 
themselves. 

One  bulletin  on  mathematics  has  been  printed  and  is  used 
by  teachers  as  supplementary  material  to  arouse  interest  in 
this  field. 

During  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  it  would  seem  that 
the  society  has  justified  itself  in  the  way  that  it  has  aroused 
and  held  the  interest  of  the  alumni  and  students  in  the  cause 
of  mathematics. 

The  Music  Club 

The  Music  Club  includes  in  its  membership  a  selected 
chorus  and  a  strong  ensemble  chosen  from  the  entire  college. 
It  offers  to  the  prospective  teacher  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  choral  and  instrumental  practice  but  also  for  conducting. 
The  club  aims  to  serve  the  college  by  improving  the  musical 
taste  and  ability  of  its  members,  by  providing  suitable  enter- 
tainment for  college  activities,  and  by  giving  public  perform- 
ances of  operettas  and  cantatas. 

The  Science  Club 
The  Science  Club  has  two  main  objects:  To  bring  to  the 
undergraduates  real  experience  in  the  field  of  applied  science; 
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to  promote  a  spirit  of  friendship  among  alumni  and  students 
of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  who  are  inter- 
ested in  science  and  the  teaching  of  science.  The  activities  of 
the  club  include  scientific  demonstrations,  photographic  proj- 
ects, excursions  to  places  of  scientific  interest,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  well-known  scientists  in  neighboring  institutions  of 
learning. 

El  Circulo  Castellano 
El  Circulo  Castellano  is  open  to  students  of  Spanish  in  the 
college  who  have  studied  the  language  for  three  or  four  years 
in  high  school.  It  affords  opportunities  for  conversing  in 
Spanish,  for  lectures  and  discussions,  and  for  dramatics,  music, 
and  games. 

The  Library 

The  library  contains  25,000  books.  These  are  used  by 
students  in  the  regular  college  courses  and  by  teachers  in 
service  who  are  pursuing  graduate  courses.  Also,  hundreds  of 
teachers  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  library  each  year  in 
connection  with  their  regular  school  work.  Approximately 
eighty  periodicals,  dealing  with  the  field  of  education  and 
with  various  academic  subjects,  current  history,  and  art,  are 
subscribed  for. 

Special  collections  of  books  are  as  follows: 

(a)  About  200  volumes  from  the  personal  library  of 
the  late  Superintendent  Jeremiah  E.  Burke.  These  were 
presented  to  the  college  by  Dr.  Burke's  family. 

(b)  Books  on  mathematics,  presented  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Mary  J.  Quigley. 

(c)  The  Gertrude  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  contrib- 
uted by  friends  of  Gertrude  Weeks,  who  was  professor 
of  science  for  many  years. 

(d)  The  American  Legion,  Joyce  Kilmer  Post  Auxiliary, 
Shelf,  comprising  books  on  Americanization,  was  contrib- 
uted by  members  of  the  post. 

(e)  The  Lillian  J.  MacRae  Memorial  Library,  a 
separate  room  in  the  science  department,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  works  on  science,  contributed  by  students  and 
friends  of  the  late  LiUian  J.  MacRae,  professor  of  science. 

(f)  The  Philbrick  Library  comprises  many  volumes 
from  the  personal  library  of  John  D.  Philbrick,  who  was 
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Superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools  from  1856-74 
and  1876-78.  These  books  were  presented  to  the  city 
many  years  ago. 

The  Eastburn  Fund 

This  is  a  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  is  expended 
"for  the  benefit  of  deserving  and  indigent  pupils  attending 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston."  During  the 
school  year  1937-38  the  sum  of  S288  was  allotted  among  eight 
students  in  amounts  of  five  to  ten  dollars  each  month  on  the 
basis  of  need.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  explained  to  each 
student  and  it  is  suggested  that  sometime  in  the  future  the 
sum  given  may  be  returned  and  that  thus  a  larger  number  of 
students  may  receive  assistance. 

For  many  years  the  amount  disbursed  each  year  did  not 
equal  the  annual  income.  This  accumulated  income  made  it 
possible  to  give  aid  to  many  students  during  the  recent  difficult 
years. 

The  fund  is  admmistered  by  the  President  of  the  college, 
under  regulations  laid  down  by  the  School  Committee.    ' 

The  Alpha  Circle  of  the  City  of  Boston 

The  Alpha  Circle  was  formed  in  June  1926,  by  a  small 
group  of  teachers  who  had  been  students  in  one  of  the  exten- 
sion courses  given  at  the  Teachers  College  by  Miss  Julia  E. 
Dickson,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education.  From  this 
nucleus  the  club  grew  rapidly  to  a  membership  of  fifty,  repre- 
senting all  levels  of  service  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Miss 
Dickson  has  been  director  of  the  club  since  its  inception. 

In  October  1932,  a  reorganization  was  effected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  active  membership  to  teachers  other  than 
such  as  were  students  of  elementary  education,  and  associate 
membership  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  the  college.  The  asso- 
ciating of  these  undergraduates  with  the  in-service  group  and 
the  sharing  of  common  interests  and  ideals  has  served  greatly 
in  the  building  of  a  strong  professional  attitude  among  our 
prospective  teachers  and  in  the  welding  together  of  an  alumni 
body  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  high  ideals  of  the  college. 

The  objectives  of  the  club  are  set  forth  in  the  by-laws,  as 
follows : 

1.  To  endeavor  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  changes  in  educational 
thought  and  practices  of  the  present. 
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2.  To  be  mentally  alert,  open-miiiclcil,  and  discernin}^  in  the  search 
for  the  true  meaning  of  educational  philosophy  and  principles. 

3.  To  consider  each  situation  as  a  challonsf'  to  the  individual's  greatest 
effort  to  realize  more  fully  her  ideal. 

4.  To  estatilish  helpful  relationships  with  tiie  undergraduates  of  the 
Teachers  College  and  to  extend  this  friendly  coojieration  to  all  associate 
members  in  the  field. 

5.  To  preserve  a  lircadth  of  vision  and  sympathy  wiiicii  will  make  for 
mutual  understanding,  mutual  appreciation  and  sharing  of  each  other's 
efforts  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  noljle  purpose;  to  contribute  to  the  life,  growth, 
and  achievement  of  the  children  of  our  public  schools. 

The  annual  dues  for  active  membership  are  two  dollars; 
for  associate  membership,  one  dollar.  There  shall  be  at  least 
three  meetings  each  year,  at  one  of  which,  the  ^^ annual  meet- 
ing," is  held  the  annual  election  of  officers  and  the  executive 
committee.  Inasmuch  as  the  president  is  the  active  leader  of 
the  club,  she  is  elected  from  among  the  members  who  have 
been  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in  the  service. 

Once  each  year  the  club  has  extended  an  invitation  to  all 
Boston  public  school  teachers  to  hear  some  educational  leader. 
The  attendance  on  such  occasions  has  varied  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  or  more. 

Among  the  many  valuable  professional  services  performed 
by  the  club  is  ^^The  Alpha  Circle  Educational  Extension  Serv- 
ice,^' consisting  of  printed  copies,  in  individual  pamphlet  form, 
of  talks  on  specific  educational  problems  and  techniques,  given 
by  members  at  the  various  meetings.  The  purpose  of  this 
service  has  been  described  by  Miss  Dickson  as  follows: 

"The  contributions  of  the  Alpha  Circle  Extension  Service  are  offered 
as  suggestive  way  marks  toward  the  realization  of  a  fundamental  point  of 
view  of  life  and  education  in  our  transitional  public  schools.  They  repre- 
sent growth  in  practice  in  the  integration  of  subject  matter  with  the 
growing  life  experiences  of  the  child.  In  no  sense  are  they  to  be  regarded 
as  culminating  patterns  either  in  organization  of  content  or  in  methods 
of  instruction.  Furthermore,  thej^  must  not  be  regarded  as  patterns 
for  im-itation.  Under  such  a  procedure  any  unit  of  learning  may  become 
the  lifeless  form  of  the  letter,  the  learning  may  become  formal  in  nature, 
and  adjustment  static.  It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  given  will  stimu- 
late those  who  are  seeking  ways  of  improving  classroom  practice  to  study 
their  individual  situations,  adopt  what  they  can  of  the  principles  involved 
and  adapt  the  teaching  procedures  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  own  pupils. 
If  the  activities  of  the  school  become  real  activities  school  life  will  be 
more  likely  to  mean  continuous  growth  in  pupil  ability  to  adjust,  and 
adjustment  will  have  more  chance  of  becoming  a  hai)it.  Unless  we,  as 
teachers,   make  such  achievement  possible  and   in  a  larger  measure  a 
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reality,  we  shall  fall  short  of  realizing  the  high  ideal  of  American  educa- 
tion, viz.,  that  each  child  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
himself." 

Copies  of  each  issue  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  at  the 
office  of  the  Director,  Miss  Juha  E.  Dickson,  Professor  of 
Elementary  Education,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Extension  Courses,  for  Teachers  in  Service 

Late  afternoon  and  Saturday  courses,  for  teachers  in  service 
in  the  Boston  public  schools,  have  now  been  conducted  for 
fifteen  successive  years.  Originally,  for  four  years  from  their 
beginning  in  1923,  they  were  offered  entirely  without  charge. 
In  1927  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00  was  required  of  every  teacher 
enrolling.     In  1931  this  registration  fee  was  increased  to  $10. 

For  the  first  nine  years  instructors  were  engaged  for  these 
courses  under  a  specially  provided  budget.  In  1932  the 
courses  became  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  with 
no  extra  compensation  for  either  afternoon  or  Saturday  service. 

Despite  the  fact  that,  because  of  lack  of  expansion  due  to 
financial  curtailment  in  the  recent  depression  years,  incentives 
to  promotion  have  greatly  diminished,  the  attendance  has 
remained  gratifyingly  large.  The  attendance  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years  has  been  much  in  excess  of  six  hundred  teach- 
ers. Of  the  636  who  continued  in  attendance  during  1937-38, 
487  were  permanent  teachers,  115  were  temporary  teachers, 
and  34  were  cadets.  There  were  467  women  and  169  men. 
This  substantial  attendance  fifteen  years  after  the  courses 
were  begun  would  seem  an  indication  that  the  courses  are  ful- 
filling one  of  the  aims  of  the  college  as  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Superintendent's  Report  of  1922,  under 
the  caption  "An  Educational  Center": 

"In  the  promotion  of  teachers  to  supervisory  or  administrative  posi- 
tions, it  (the  School  Committee)  demands  evidence  of  professional  im- 
provement and  growth,  including  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  college 
courses.  Having  made  these  requirements,  the  School  Committee  con- 
sistently is  anxious  to  establish  agencies  whereby  teachers  may  pursue 
required  courses  and  thus  meet  these  professional  demands.  Teachers 
taking  these  various  courses  will  receive  college  credit  therefor  and  thus 
in  time,  if  they  so  desire,  they  may  secure  a  college  degree  or,  having 
obtained  one  degree,  by  continued  study  they  may  win  a  higher  one. 
Thus,  the  Boston  Normal  School  will  become  a  veritable  educational 
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center  for  the  city,  not  only  providing  a  thorough  preparatory  training  for 
teachers  of  all  school  grades,  but  also  affording  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  professional  development  continuous  throughout  all  tlie  years  of 
service.  From  it  will  radiate  an  inspiration  that  will  influence  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  and  affect  with  enduring  beneficence  the  entire 
school  system." 

That  these  courses  might  not  divert  teachers  from  their 
classroom  responsibilities,  a  rule  was  enacted  that  in  no  school 
year  might  a  teacher  count  toward  a  degree  at  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  a  total  of  more  than  six  points. 
The  securing  of  a  degree  means  continuous  work  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  perseverance  of  teachers  in  actually  achieving 
degrees  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  a  numerical  presenta- 
tion of  all  the  degrees  received  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  by  teachers  in  service: 

DEGREES  GRANTED  TO  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 


Year 


Bachelor  of  Science 
IN  Education 


Women        Men 


Total 


Master  of  Education 


Women        Men 


Total 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Totals 


4 

3 

9 

6 

21 

3 

25 

1 

28 

0 

33 

2 

2.3 

0 

45 

0 

43 

3 

68 

1 

58 

0 

42 

4 

36 

1 

437 

24 

7 
15 
24 
26 
28 
35 
25 
45 
46 
69 
58 
46 
37 


0 
0 
3 
5 
6 
11 
8 
19 
22 
25 
28 
29 
29 


185 


0 
0 
3 
6 
6 
8 
18 
11 
13 
18 
14 
14 
24 


135 


0 
0 
6 
11 
12 
19 
26 
30 
35 
43 
42 
43 
53 


Of  significance  in  this  table  is  the  increasing  number  of 
teachers  achieving  the  master's  degree.  These  degrees  were 
first  awarded  in  1927  to  the  number  of  six,  while  twenty-four 
bachelor's  degrees  were  awarded  at  the  same  commencement. 
Two  years  ago  the  number  of  master's  degrees  almost  equalled 
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the  number  of  bachelor's  degrees.  Last  year  the  number  of 
master's  degrees  substantially  exceeded  the  baccalaureates: 
37  bachelors,  53  masters,  but  in  the  present  year  the  number 
seeking  the  graduate  degree  is  only  slightly  in  excess.  With 
the  large  number  of  graduate  degrees  awarded  each  year  to 
teachers  in  service,  and  with  58  per  cent  of  the  teachers  this 
year  enrolled  in  our  courses  counting  these  courses  for  master's 
credit,  the  trend  toward  the  graduate  level  is  unmistakable. 
Thus,  in  its  conduct  of  courses  for  teachers  in  service.  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  virtually  becoming 
a  graduate  school. 

To  insure  work  of  true  graduate  quality,  careful  distinction 
is  made  in  all  courses  between  the  requirements  for  the  bach- 
elor's and  those  for  the  master's  degree.  The  latter  require- 
ments are  differentiated  chiefly  on  a  qualitative  rather  than  a 
quantitative  basis.  For  master's  degree  credit  the  examina- 
tions and  the  assignments  in  a  course  demand  from  the  candi- 
date not  only  more  advanced  knowledge  but  greater  maturity 
in  thought  and  interpretation.  In  certain  subjects  are  pro- 
vided courses  open  only  to  teachers  who  are  pursuing  the 
subject  either  as  a  major  or  as  a  minor  in  master's  candidacy. 
The  master's  thesis  is  an  absolute  requirement.  For  this 
thesis  there  may  be  no  substitution  of  additional  courses. 
That  it  may  be  truly  a  culminating  project,  the  master's  thesis 
is  constructed  in  the  final  year  of  candidacy,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member  this  construction  is  carried 
through  the  entire  year.  To  require  that  all  work  toward  the 
master's  degree  be  done  in  a  concentrated  period  of  time  and 
thus  be  the  more  unified,  it  is  now  a  rule  that  after  June  1939 
a  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  may  count  toward  that 
degree  courses  taken  only  within  the  eight  school  years  pre- 
ceding the  June  in  which  the  candidate  receives  the  degree. 
So  coveted  is  our  master's  degree  that  many  of  the  candidates 
are  teachers  who  already  have  earned  at  another  institution  a 
master's  degree  in  liberal  arts  or  in  a  division  other  than 
education. 

A  survey  of  the  titles  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  present 
year,  and  listed  below,  would  indicate  that,  whether  studying 
toward  the  bachelor's  or  the  master's  degree,  our  teachers 
desire  two  types  of  courses:  Education  courses  which  give 
deeper  understanding  of  pupils  in  both  their  collective  and 
individual  adjustments,   and  academic  courses  which  enrich 
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cultural  and  scholarly  background.  Every  academic  course 
olmously  allows  opportunity  for  explanation  of  appropriate 
classroom  method,  especially  as  ai)i)lical)le  to  conditions  in  the 
Boston  schools.  These  courses,  like  the  courses  offered  in  the 
preceding  five  years,  are  conduct(Hl  chiefly  by  members  of  the 
Teachers  College  faculty  with  the  cooperation  of  a  rigorously 
limited  number  of  other  teachers  and  administrative  officers  of 
the  Boston  school  sj^stem.  The  course  in  Child  Welfare  is 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Home  and  School  Visi- 
tors' Association.  Among  our  academic  courses  we  have  for 
the  sixth  successive  year  a  course  in  Greek,  a  subject  surviving 
in  few  teacher  training  programs. 

EXTENSION   COURSES   OFFERED   IN    1937-38 

Education 

1.  Teaching  the  Slow-Learning   Puiiil   in   tlie  Junior  and   Senior  High 

School 

2.  Principles  of  Guidance 

3.  Problems  in  Methods  of  Teaching  and  in  Evaluating  Results  in  the 

Secondary  School 

4.  The  Activity  Program  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Grades 

5.  The  Psychology  of  Learning 

6.  Remedial  Reading 

7.  Child  Welfare 

Art 
L     Art  Appreciation 
2.     Representation  —  Elementary 

English 
L     English  Literature  in  the  80's  and  90's 

2.  Choral  Speaking 

3.  Advanced  English  Composition 

4.  History  of  English  Drama 

5.  ]\Iain   Tendencies   of  American   Literature   During   the  Last   Forty 

Years  (1890  —  to  Present) 

6.  The  Arthurian  Legend  in  English  Prose  and  Poetry 

French 

1.  Advanced  French  Composition 

2.  Elementarv  French 

Geography 

1.  GeologA^ 

2.  Economic  Geography 

Greek 
1.     The  Odyssey  (complete) 

Health  Education 
1.     Personal  Hygiene  and  Safety  Education 


no 
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History 

1.  The  United  States,  1815-1860 

2.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England 

3.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks 

Mathematics 

1.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

2.  Mathematics  of  Investment  and  Insurance 

Science 

1.  General  Science 

2.  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Biology 

Social  Science 
1.     Americanization 

Spanish 

1.  The  Short  Story  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America 

2.  Elementary  Spanish 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS  AND  NON=FACULTY 
MEMBERS  GIVING  EXTENSION  COURSES  EACH  YEAR 
SINCE    1932 


School  Year 

Faculty 
Members 

Non-Faculty 
Members 

Total 

1932-33 

32 
30 
21 
24 
21 
25 

IG 
17 
13 

7 

8 

48 

1933-34 

47 

1934-35 

34 

1935-36 

31 

1936-37 

28 

1937-38 

33 

Totals 

153 

68 

221 

Each  year  since  its  inception  in  1923-24  our  program  of 
courses  for  teachers  in  service  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
summer  session.  The  usual  number  attending  this  session  is 
somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  fifty. 

In  the  conduct  of  courses  for  teachers  in  service  it  has  been 
an  important  administrative  problem  to  inform  teachers  as  to 
degree  requirements,  which  through  the  many  necessary  rulings 
have  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  become  decidedly  complex. 
Not  only  because  of  these  complex  rulings  but  also  because  of 
the  competition  in  rated  lists,  it  has  been  a  most  exacting  task 
to  evaluate  periodically,  and  always  in  the  final  year  of  candi- 
dacy, the  eligibility  of  each  teacher  seeking  a  degree.  In 
giving   such   information   regarding   course    requirements,    in 
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preparing  teachers  to  j^reseiit  properly  listed  claims  and  certifi- 
cates of  credit,  and  in  guiding  each  teacher  toward  symmetrical 
and  profitable  selection  of  courses,  the  dean  of  the  college, 
lacking  the  assistance  of  the  usual  college  provision  of  an  office 
of  registrar,  has  had  the  cooperation  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  the  faculty.  Through  the  cooperation  of  six  members  of 
the  facidty  there  is  available  to  each  teacher  enrolled  in  courses 
an  exceedingly  helpful  system  of  advice  and  guidance. 

The  spirit  of  personal  helpfulness  is  to  an  unusual  degree 
present  throughout  the  courses  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  Because  of  this  fact  it  is  not  unusual  for 
teachers  who  have  received  our  higher  degree  to  return  for 
individual  courses.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  not  only 
through  pedagogic  and  academic  courses  but  through  the 
resulting  media  of  advice  concerning  school  and  classroom 
problems  the  in-service  courses  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  are  affecting  "with  enduring  beneficence  the  entire 
school  system.^' 

At  the  commencement  on  June  9,  1938,  degrees  were  awarded 
to  99  teachers.  The  desire  of  the  teachers  to  receive  train- 
ing on  the  graduate  level,  including  research  in  a  special  field,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  50  of  the  teachers  received  the  master's 
degree.  Of  the  99  teachers  graduating,  87  were  permanently 
appointed  in  the  Boston  schools,  the  remaining  IS  being  tem- 
porary teachers.  All  the  4^  teachers  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  are  women  and  are  chiefly 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  Of  the  50  teachers  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  ]\Iaster  of  Education,  31  are  women  and  19 
are  men.  Eight  of  the  men  are  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 
The  women  teachers  receiving  the  master's  degree  are  chiefly 
teachers  in  the  elementary  or  the  intermediate  school. 

The  Model  School 

In  1907  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommended  the 
establishment  of  the  Model  School. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  asserted  that  observation 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching  are  essential  to  the  proper 
framing  of  teachers.  In  order  to  make  the  w^ork  practical 
and  effective  the  Martin  and  Farragut  schools  w^ere  designated 
as  schools  of  observation  and  practice  where  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  would  have  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of 
skilled  teachers.     These  schools  were  chosen  because  of  their 
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proximity  to  the  Normal  School  and  because  they  formed  a 
complete  unit  of  the  elementary  type  where  observers  could 
see  actual  teaching  of  an  unselected  group  of  childeren.  While 
many  observation  schools  have  a  selected  group  of  children,  it 
was  felt  that  a  real  situation  with  an  unselected  group  would 
be  of  great  value  in  that  prospective  teachers  would  see  at 
first  hand  the  actual  normal  teaching  situation  in  a  city  school. 

The  wisdom  of  the  action  has  been  apparent  from  the  start. 
Prospective  teachers  have  seen  how  the  many  problems  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  have  been  studied  and  solved. 

This  school  has  done  much  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  has 
been  a  powerful  influence  in  improving  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  throughout  the  school  system. 

A  few  outstanding  achievements  may  be  mentioned : 

(1)  The  entire  system  of  school  records  originated 
here. 

(2)  City-wide  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

(3)  Improved  nature  study. 

(4)  Systematized  teaching  of  fractions. 

(5)  Numerous  studies  of  current  educational  problems. 

(6)  Utilization  of  libraries  and  museums  in  connection 
with  teaching. 

(7)  Beautifying  of  the  school  room  by  city-wide  use  of 
bulbs,  aquaria,  terraria,  plants,  and  flowers. 

The  educational  philosophy  upon  which  the  activities  of  the 
Model  School  are  based  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Adherence  to  fairly  strict  conventional  teaching, 
with  the  textbook  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 

2.  Emphasis  on  drill  for  exactness  in  subjects  which 
lend  themselves  to  it. 

3.  Enrichment  of  the  child's  experience  in  every 
possible  way  to  reinforce  instruction  and  to  bring  his  life 
experiences  into  closer  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
school. 

4.  Rejection  of  the  theory  sponsored  by  the  so-called 
"Progressive  School"  leaders,  who  would  do  away  with 
most  of  the  formal  study  and  recitation  requirements  by 
classes  as  a  whole  and  substitute  therefor  a  variety  of 
practices  —  good  when  used  as  adjuncts  to  formal  educa- 
tion, but  generally  incomplete  and  certainly  unsuited  to 
our  mixed  and  fluctuating  school  population. 
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5.  Discipline  that  keeps  as  far  as  possible  from  mere 
regimentation  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
realize  and  practice  self-control  when  allowed  reasonable 
freedom. 

6.  A  great  many  contacts  with  the  world  outside: 
Museums,  the  public  library,  points  of  interest  that  are 
reasonably  accessible. 

7.  Bringing  into  the  school  as  much  as  possible  of 
outdoor  hfe  and  interpreting  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
some  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  Nature. 

The  kind  of  teaching  that  is  done  by  freshmen  students  in 
their  participation  work  is  unique  in  its  conception,  it  is  of 
great  value  as  a  factor  in  teacher  training,  and  it  is  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  \'ital  influences  in  the  early  professional 
contacts  of  the  students. 

Only  teachers  of  outstanding  merit  have  been  selected  for 
appointment  to  the  ]\Iodel  School.  Each  of  them  is  accorded  a 
reasonable  degree  of  freedom  in  practicing  her  own  ideas 
of  efficient  classroom  management  and  teaching.  Each  is 
required  to  work  out  some  specific  unit  of  instruction  or  some 
continuing  school  activity  wherein  the  element  of  motivated 
growth  is  a  definite  factor. 

Advancement  of  a  teacher  to  the  highest  rank  should,  in  an 
ideal  situation,  depend  on  what  she  has  actually  done,  and 
not  on  examinations  or  on  degrees  for  scholarship  which  is 
unrelated,  in  many  instances,  to  her  accomplishments  as  a 
teacher, 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL 
The  most  striking  trend  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  graduates  appljang  for  admission  to 
Harvard  University  and  a  smaller  percentage   of  applicants 
admitted. 


Year 

Applications 

Admissions 

Per  Cent 
Admitted 

1933-34 

140 
159 
118 
107 
92 

113 

100 

85 

54 

55 

80  7 

1934-35 

62.9 

1935-36 

72.0 

1936-37 

50  5 

1937-38 

59  8 

114 
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Undoubtedly,  this  trend  is  attributable  largely  to  the  geo- 
graphical and  racial  quotas  by  which  admissions  to  Harvard 
are  now  regulated.  The  tendency  to  control  the  composition 
of  the  entering  groups  in  other  colleges  by  similar  quotas  has 
been  recently  spreading.  Moreover,  the  economic  depression 
has  markedly  reduced  the  number  of  secondary  school  graduates 
going  on  to  college. 

Many  of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  PubUc  Latin  School 
have  entered  colleges  in  the  South  and  the  West,  but  the  bulk 
of  those  who  did  not  enter  Harvard  went  to  other  New  England 
colleges.  Boston  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Boston  University  have  been  most  frequently 
chosen,  in  the  order  named.  Included,  also,  were  Tufts,  Holy 
Cross,  Massachusetts  State  College,  and  others. 

Honor  Grades  in  College  Entrance  Examinations 

In  the  five-year  period,  1933-34  to  1937-38,  there  was  a 
total  of  1,276  graduates  from  the  Public  Latin  School.  Of 
this  number,  717  received  honor  grades  in  one  or  more  subjects 
in  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  examinations. 
The  record  for  each  of  the  five  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Year 

Number  in 

Class 

Graduates 

Honor  Grade 
in  College 
Entrance 

Examination 
Board 

Examinations 

Per  Cent 

of 
Graduates 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

310 
273 
247 
240 
245 

294 
266 
239 
237 
240 

194 
133 
134 
126 
130 

66 
50 
56 

1936-37 

53 

1937-38 

54 

In  addition,  there  were  many  boys  who  took  the  examina- 
tions and  passed  them,  but  did  not  receive  any  honor  grades. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Besides  the  major  athletic  sports,  there  are  numerous  extra- 
curricular activities,  all  of  which  take  place  after  school  hours. 
In  general,  a  boy  is  discouraged  from  joining  more  than  two 
such  clubs.     The  outstanding  clubs  are  the  following: 

The  Dramatics  Club,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  fifteen 
years  and  has  grown  in  importance  and  interest  during  the 
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last  three  or  four  years.  It  produced  "  Journey's  End "  in 
1936-37.  This  past  spring  it  gave  an  outstanding  production 
of  "Hamlet,"  with  the  assistance  for  the  first  time  of  girls 
from  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

The  Glee  Club,  which  has  been  in  existence,  somewhat 
intermittently,  for  over  thirty  years,  but  has  been  developed 
to  a  high  degree  in  the  past  few  years.  In  the  last  three  years 
it  has  produced  "The  Mikado,"  "Pinafore,"  and  "The  Pirates 
of  Penzance"  In  1935  this  organization  produced  the  "Ter- 
centenary Pageant,"  which  was  written  by  a  committee  of 
masters  of  the  school. 

The  debating  clubs,  junior  and  senior.  The  latter  has  had 
an  annual  schedule  of  debates  with  other  schools,  local  and 
distant,  and  with  college  freshmen  teams. 

The  orchestra,  which  plays  at  school  exercises  such  as 
graduation  and  the  prize  declamation,  and  the  productions  of 
the  Dramatics  Club. 

The  Highway  Safety  Club,  which  prepares  its  members  for 
examination  (the  theoretical  part)  for  an  operator's  license. 
It  recently  sponsored  a  sound-movie  assembly  on  highway 
safety,  presented  by  officials  from  the  Massachusetts  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Other  organizations  are  the  First-Aid  Group,  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Library  Service,  Music  Appreciation,  Art,  Mathematics, 
French,  Physics,  Literary,  Aviation,  Stamp,  and  Chess-and- 
Checkers  Clubs. 

Maladjusted  Pupils 

Inasmuch  as  this  school  has  a  definite  objective  —  prepara- 
tion for  higher  institutions  of  learning  —  the  maladjusted 
pupil  is,  in  general,  the  boy  who  ought  not  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  Pubfic  Latin  School.  Such  a  boy  should  be  transferred 
as  soon  as  possible  to  a  school  which  better  fits  his  needs  and 
no  obstructions  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  such  transfer. 
During  the  past  year  409  boys  have  been  transferred  or  have 
dropped  out,  from  a  total  enrollment  of  2,328.  This  is  a  little 
less  than  18  per  cent  and  is  about  normal.  The  figure  includes 
transfers  because  of  change  of  residence,  as  well  as  because  of 
maladjustment. 

When  the  late  Superintendent  Campbell  was  headmaster,  a 
special  division  for  slow  boys  of  Class  IV-B  (freshmen)  was 
tried  out  as  an  experiment  for  several  years.     But  he  came  to 
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the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  accompHsh  very  much,  and  that 
such  boys  would  be  better  off  in  other  schools. 

The  Public  Latin  School  now  has  a  division  of  Class  IV 
made  up  of  boys  promoted  from  Class  V,  but  weak  in  Latin, 
These  boys  are  given  work  which  aims  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their 
Latin  preparation  of  the  preceding  two  years  (Classes  VI  and 
V)  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  second  year  of  the  four-year 
course  (Class  III-B).  This  plan  seems  to  work  successfully  in 
the  case  of  many  of  these  boys. 

Guidance 

Since  the  curriculum  is  fixed,  little  guidance  is  called  for  in 
the  selection  of  studies  or  courses.  There  are  only  two  points 
at  w^hich  any  choice  is  offered  —  in  grades  X  and  XII.  Some 
guidance  is  called  for,  therefore,  in  gra:des  IX  and  XI.  In 
grade  IX,  the  headmaster  talks  to  the  class  in  assembly,  out- 
hning  the  advantages  of  Greek  or  of  German  for  cultural 
and  vocational  purposes.  The  selection  of  college  usually 
determines  the  elective  chosen  for  grade  XII. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  search  out  jobs  for  boys,  but  a  com- 
mittee of  masters  keeps  a  list  of  boys  who  desire  jobs,  and 
handles  such  requests  as  come  from  employers.  Such  requests 
are  much  less  frequent  than  formerly. 

Social  participation  in  the  community  is  developed  through 
the  Highway  Safety  Club,  Junior  Red  Cross,  First-Aid  Group, 
talks  on  the  Community  Federation  Drive,  Clean-up,  and 
similar  campaigns  directed  from  school  headquarters. 

Monthly  report  cards  keep  the  parents  informed  of  the 
status  of  the  boys.  In  urgent  cases,  the  home  room  masters 
write  to  the  parents,  and  sometimes  the  latter  are  urged,  or 
required,  to  come  in  and  talk  with  the  subject-masters  or  the 
headmaster.  Frequent  absence  calls  for  an  interview  of 
the  parents  with  the  home  room  master  or  with  the  dean 
of  the  class. 

No  placement  work  is  attempted  in  this  school  except  in 
individual  and  unusual  cases. 

Special  Opportunities  for  Superior  Students 

The  superior  student  has  the  opportunity  to  earn  scholar- 
ships which  will  carry  all  or  part  of  his  college  expenses.     The 
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headmaster  brings  to  the  attention  of  Classes  II  and  I  the 
scholarships  offered  at  various  colleges. 

Drop-Outs 

The  number  of  drop-outs  is  a  little  less  than  18  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment.  They  occur,  for  the  most  part,  during  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Post-Qraduates 

At  first,  post-graduates  were  assigned  to  the  regular  Class  I 
and  Class  II  divisions,  but  the  results  were  poor  because 
these  boys  were  rarely  prepared  to  do  the  regular  work.  They 
are  now  segregated  in  divisions  and  are  given  work  which 
is  suited  to  their  degree  of  preparation,  with  the  result  that, 
during  the  past  fi\'e  years,  the  post-graduate  students  have 
shown  a  more  intensive  apphcation  and  a  higher  degree  of 
accomplishment. 

College  Entrance  and  First=Semester  Results 

The  school  continues  to  perform  well  its  function  of  prepara- 
tion for  college.  Ample  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Educational  Inves- 
tigation and  Measurement  upon  (1)  Success  in  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  examinations  and  (2)  First- 
Semester  grades  in  the  freshman  year  in  college.  Summaries 
of  these  reports  follow: 

1.     College  Board  Success 

(Public  Latin  School  candidates) 


Number  of 

College 

Entrance 

Examination 

Board 

Papers 


Number 
Passing 


Per  Cent 
Passing 


June,  1933 
June,  1934 
June,  1935 
June,  1936 
June,  1937 


2,130 
1,995 
1,570 
1,461 
1,375 


1,890 
1,632 
1,274 
1,171 
1,180 


88.7 
81.8 
81.1 
80.2 
85.8 
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2.     First-Semester  Grades  in  College 


Year 

^     -c 
o  „_2 

t.    D    u 
D-O  O 

XI  a  0. 
a  •-  V 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

%A 

%B 

%c 

%D 

%E 

1933-34 

1,003 

221 

346 

345 

73 

18 

20.0 

34.5 

34.4 

7.3 

1.8 

1934-35 

1,179 

280 

474 

352 

62 

11 

23.7 

40.2 

29.8 

5.3 

0.9 

1935-36 

948 

269 

345 

259 

66 

9 

28.4 

36.4 

27.3 

7.0 

0.9 

1936-37 

1,100 

303 

475 

257 

53 

12 

27.5 

43.2 

23.4 

4.6 

1.1 

1937-38 

865 

200 

352 

264 

42 

7 

23.1 

40.7 

30.7 

4.9 

0.8 

Totals.  .  . 

5,095 

1,273 

1,992 

1,477 

296 

57 

25.0 

39.1 

29.0 

5.8 

1.1 

The  colleges  reporting  the  above  grades  do  not  include  any 
non-academic  institutions,  nor  do  the  grades  include  those  of 
any  boys  who  delayed  entrance  to  college.  Of  all  grades 
reported,  64.1  per  cent  were  honors,  and  only  1.1  per  cent 
were  failures. 

GIRLS'   LATIN  SCHOOL 

Proportion     of    Graduates    Taking     College    Entrance 
Examination 

The  number  of  graduates  taking  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  examinations  has  shown  very  little  change  in 
relation  to  the  total  number  of  graduates.  The  figures  for  the 
five-year  period  from  1933-34  to  1937-38  are  as  follows: 


Year 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Number  of 
Graduates 


Taking  Examinations 


Number         Percentage 


139 
152 
135 
148 
114 


77 
78 
70 
68 
59 


55 
50 
52 
46 
52 


The  average  for  the  five-year  period  was  51  per  cent.  In 
1934  the  percentage  was  slightly  higher;  in  1935,  lower;  and 
in  1938,  again  slightly  higher. 
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Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Advisory  Council. 

School  publications:  "Jabherwock^'  (the  school  magazine), 
a  Year  Book,  a  Hand  Book. 

Clubs:  Le  Cercle  Fran^ais,  the  German  Club,  the  Classical 
Club,  the  History  Club,  the  Art  Club,  the  Athenian  Club. 

Athletic  activities  are  grouped  under  the  athletic  depart- 
ment of  the  Athenian  Club. 

The  dramatic  section  of  the  Athenian  Club  produces  fre- 
quent plays,  culminating  in  the  school  play,  in  which  parts  are 
open  to  all  members  of  the  school. 

The  debating  section  of  the  Athenian  Club  holds  several  con- 
tests on  a  "home  and  home"  basis  with  other  schools. 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  and  Glee  Club  is  open  to 
the  entire  school.  These  clubs  present  mahy  valuable  fea- 
tures in  the  school  assemblies,  give  frequent  entertainments, 
culminating  in  an  operetta  or  concert. 

Among  the  outstanding  activities  are  the  Art  Club  and  the 
after  school  athletics. 

The  Art  Club  was  organized  in  September  1934.  Weekly 
meetings,  two  hours  in  length,  are  held  from  October  1  to 
June  1.  There  are  two  groups,  one  in  drawing  and  painting, 
the  other  in  crafts.  The  members  receive  instruction  in 
design,  composition,  water  color,  and  in  making  jewelry  and 
block  prints,  wood  painting  and  clay  modeling.  In  May  the 
club  has  an  Exhibit  and  Tea,  to  which  parents  and  friends 
are  in\dted.  Also  during  the  year  a  Carnival  is  held  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  club  expenses.  The  club  has  seventy-five 
members,  forty  of  whom  are  active. 

The  after-school  athletics  provide  seasonal  team  sports 
which  tend  to  develop  sportsmanship  and  cooperation.  In  the 
fall  the  girls  travel  twice  a  week  to  Bouve  School  field  for  field 
hockey,  the  winter  brings  basket  ball  in  the  gymnasium.,  and 
in  the  spring  baseball  is  played  on  the  school  lawn.  These 
games  are  played  on  a  tournament  basis  and  every  girl  who 
reports  is  placed  on  a  team. 

The  following  individual  sports  for  recreation  and  training 
for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  are  carried  on : 

Swimming,  once  a  week  all  year,  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  pool. 
Achievement  tests,  life  saving,  and  an  interclass  meet  round 
out  the  program. 
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Horseback  riding,  once  a  week  all  year.  The  girls  travel  to 
the  Weld  Stock  Farm  in  West  Roxbury  to  ride  under  excellent 
supervision.     A  horse  show  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Tennis  in  the  spring  includes  a  tournament.  The  girls 
make  use  of  as  many  city  courts  as  possible  and  report  results. 
The  last  three  rounds  are  played  under  school  supervision. 

Badminton  and  Deck  Tennis  are  fitted  in  before  school  and 
at  luncheon  time.  Tournaments  in  both  are  run  off  during 
the  winter  months. 

Awards  are  given  in  the  form  of  school  letters  and  emblems. 

Maladjusted  Pupils 

Not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  should 
be  described  as  maladjusted.  This  small  group  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  pupils  who  are  below  the  level  of  their  ambi- 
tions or  desires.  No  special  curricula  are  provided  for  these 
girls,  since  the  school  is  restricted  to  the  course  of  study  author- 
ized specifically  for  it  by  the  School  Committee.  No  modifi- 
cation of  subject  content  is  possible  under  College  Board 
requirements  and  there  can  be  no  graded  recitation  divisions 
because  all  pupils  are  preparing  for  college. 

For  remedial  work,  however,  small  groups  are  assigned 
to  special  assistants  (cadets)  and  to  regular  teachers  in  the 
program  of  "seventh"  period  classes  held  every  day  at 
the  close  of  the  session  following  the  six  regular  periods  of 
the  school  schedule.  These  seventh  period  classes  are  designed 
exclusively  for  the  pupils  needing  remedial  attention. 

Special  assignments  are  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
who  show  marked  deficiencies  in  any  line,  but  there  is  need  of 
additional  special  teachers  to  do  remedial  work  with  small 
groups  and  special  classes. 

Guidance 

Since  choice  of  the  four  or  six  year  course  at  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  is  made  by  the  student  in  the  elementary  or  inter- 
mediate school,  little  is  left  to  the  Latin  School  undergraduate 
except  choice  of  an  extra  language.  The  Vocational  Counselor 
talks  to  the  occasional  student  who  finds  herseK  maladjusted 
to  the  college  preparatory  curriculum,  and  desires  to  change 
to  a  different  type  of  school. 

In  the  Junior  English  classes  every  student  makes  a  written 
report  on  a  vocation  which  interests  her.     Each  report   is 
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read  by  the  Vocational  Counselor  and  is  discussed  with  the 
student  concerned,  either  immediately  or  at  the  beginning 
of  her  senior  year.  Each  senior  is  interviewed  regarding  her 
educational  and  vocational  plans,  and  even  after  graduation 
alumnae  are  urged  to  consult  the  Vocational  Guidance  Depart- 
ment for  further  advice. 

Subject  failures  are  reported  on  a  prescribed  form  after  each 
ranking  period,  with  admonition,  probation,  trial  assignment, 
restricted  program,  change  of  class,  or  change  of  school  as  a 
result.  In  cases  of  frequent  absence,  there  is  a  close  check 
by  the  room  teacher  and  follow-up  by  the  office  and  the 
Attendance  Department. 

Part-time  placement  by  the  Vocational  Counselor  is  usually 
for  work  as  a  "mother's  helper"  or  as  a  waitress  after  school 
or  in  summer.  For  the  few  alumnae  who  do  not  continue 
their  studies,  the  services  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Depart- 
ment are  available  for  full-time  placement.  Each  graduate 
not  registered  at  a  school  or  college  by  the  November  after 
graduation  is  contacted  and  urged  to  make  use  of  the  placement 
service. 

Opportunities  for  Superior  Students 

Additional  courses  are  open  to  gifted  students.  One  girl, 
for  instance,  by  attending  Summer  Review  High  School  as  an 
accelerant  in  two  courses,  completed  five  units  in  addition  to 
the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  college.  Another 
brilUant  student,  enrolled  in  the  six-year  course,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  accelerants  and 
taking  additional  courses  in  school,  was  able  to  complete  the 
six-year  course  in  five  years.  Special  assignments  in  the  form 
of  additional  problems  or  problems  too  difficult  for  the  average 
pupil  in  mathematics,  special  experiments  in  science,  outside 
reading  in  English  and  history,  additional  translation  and 
composition  work  in  the  languages  are  also  given  to  brilliant, 
ambitious  pupils  who  show  a  desire  to  extend  and  improve 
their  preparation. 

Drop=Outs 

Of  the  total  enrollment  this  year,  13  per  cent  dropped  out. 
In  1927-28,  10  per  cent;  in  1932-33,  13.8  per  cent.  Drop-outs 
are  most  numerous  in  the  first  year  classes  of  the  six-year 
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course  (grade  VII)  and  of  the  four-year  course  (grade  IX). 
Practically  all  these  pupils  transfer  to  other  schools  in  the 
system. 

Post-Qraduates 

The  only  opportunity  which  the  school  can  offer  to  gradu- 
ates is  to  admit  them  to  the  regular  senior  and  junior  classes. 
Qualified  candidates  for  post-graduate  work  are  gladly  ad- 
mitted whenever  the  enrollment  in  these  classes  permits. 

In  order  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  post-graduate 
study,  it  is  suggested  that  junior  college  classes  be  organized 
in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  as  fast  as  the 
dwindling  numbers  in  the  regular  courses  make  such  action 
possible. 

First-Semester  College  Grades 

The  following  table  shows  the  first-semester  grades  achieved 
by  graduates  during  the  five-year  period  from  1933  to  1937: 
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1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

98 
88 
108 
85 
92 

580 
554 
621 
472 
516 

77 
99 
88 
101 
102 

13 
17 
14 
21 
20 

247 
253 
289 
212 
241 

43 
47 
46 
45 
47 
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30 
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37 

21 
28 
10 

7 

6 
4 
5 
2 
1 

13 
6 
8 
6 

14 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

GENERAL  HIGH   SCHOOLS 
Trends  in  Pupils'  Selection  of  Curricula 

At  Brighton  High  School  the  most  significant  curricula 
changes  have  been  the  introduction  of  courses  in  economics 
and  a  greatly  increased  enrollment  in  office  practice,  although 
the  number  of  pupils  taking  the  commercial  course  has  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  school  enrollment.  The  num- 
ber of  commercial  home  rooms  in  1938-39  was  26,  the  same 
as  in  the  year  1934-35.  The  number  of  college  home  rooms 
increased  from  a  total  of  13  to  a  total  of  15  during  the  five-year 
period. 
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At  Charlestown  High  School  the  number  of  pupils  electing 
academic  or  non-industrial  courses  has  remained  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  school  enrollment,  while  the  percentage  of  pupils 
taking  the  cooperative  industrial  course  decreased  from  38  per 
cent  in  1932  to  15  per  cent  in  1938.  This  decrease  was  largely 
due  to  an  executive  order  limiting  the  number  in  the  course 
because  of  the  diminished  opportunities  for  employment  in 
the  electrical  trades.  The  Charlestown  boys  so  eliminated 
enrolled  in  the  new  course,  mechanic  arts,  with  eight  hours  a 
week  of  shop  instruction  instead  of  entire  alternate  weeks. 
Enrollment  in  the  mechanic-  arts  course  increased  from  6.7 
per  cent  of  the  school  enrollment  in  1933  to  18.6  per  cent  in 
1938. 

At  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  the  enrollment  in 
the  commercial  course  increased  from  54  per  cent  in  1933-34 
to  59  per  cent  in  1937-38,  while  the  enrollment  in  the  college 
course  decreased  five  per  cent  (from  37  per  cent  to  32  per 
cent)  and  the  industrial  course  remained  practically  constant, 
var}4ng  between  eight  per  cent  and  nine  per  cent  of  the  total. 

At  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  likewise,  there  has 
been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  electing  the  com- 
mercial subjects,  especially  salesmanship  and  office  practice. 
The  enrollment  in  salesmanship  increased  from  57  (in  1934) 
to  146  (in  1938) ;  m  office  practice  from  144  to  526. 

At  East  Boston  High  School,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propor- 
tion of  enrollment  in  the  commercial  course  was  the  same  in 
1934  as  in  1938  (64  per  cent).  The  college  course,  in  1934, 
comprised  10  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  In  1935  and 
1936  it  increased  to  15  per  cent  and  16  per  cent,  respectively, 
but  in  1937  it  dropped  to  9  per  cent,  and  in  1938  to  7  per  cent. 
The  number  of  pupils  taking  the  general  course,  largely  domestic 
science,  was  20  per  cent  of  the  school  in  1934,  only  13  per  cent 
in  1936,  but  again  20  per  cent  in  1938.  The  industrial  course 
also  shows  an  increase,  growing  from  6  per  cent  in  1934  to  9 
per  cent  in  1938. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  at  the  English  High  School 
also  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  away  from  the  college  sub- 
jects toward  the  commercial  subjects.  In  the  five-year  period, 
college  English  decreased  19  per  cent,  college  history  8  per 
cent,  Latin  15  per  cent,  and  mathematics  14  per  cent.  In 
the   commercial   field,   during  the   same  period,  bookkeeping 
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increased  60  per  cent,  shorthand  and  typewriting  11  per  cent, 
other  commercial  subjects  from  4  per  cent  to  76  per  cent. 

A  generally  similar  trend  has  prevailed  at  the  Girls'  High 
School.  Office  practice  and  salesmanship  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  new  course  in  civil  service  (business  funda- 
mentals) has  taken  numbers  from  both  the  secretarial  and 
bookkeeping  departments,  especially  bookkeeping  IV. 

At  Hyde  Park  High  School,  also,  the  trend  is  definitely  away 
from  the  college  course  into  courses  that  offer  training  in  skills 
which  will  equip  the  pupil  to  obtain  employment. 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  however,  seems  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  movement  in  that  about  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  pupils  are  taking  the  college  course  as  did  five  years 
ago,  and  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  number  taking 
the  College  Entrance  Board  examinations. 

Roslindale  High  School  was  opened  in  September  1936. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  commercial  course.  In 
the  school's  second  year  of  existence,  1937-38,  there  was  a 
trend  away  from  home  economics,  particularly  cookery.  The 
new  fine  arts  course  has  attracted  considerable  numbers,  but 
parents  in  general  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  skeptical  of 
courses  which,  in  their  opinion,  will  not  lead  to  prompt  employ- 
ment of  a  graduate. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  the  mechanic 
arts  course  at  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  is  the 
most  significant  trend  at  that  school. 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls)  presents  another 
exception  to  the  trend  away  from  the  college  course,  for  at  this 
school  the  percentage  of  pupils  taking  the  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations  has  remained  practically  constant.  Within 
the  vocational  and  commercial  fields  there  is  a  marked  trend 
toward  "bread  and  butter"  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping  and 
office  practice.  In  art,  also,  there  has  been  an  increased  in- 
terest as  a  result  of  more  effective  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
school.  The  maladjusted,  or  under-privileged,  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  elect  courses  in  household  science  and  arts. 

At  South  Boston  High  School,  as  at  almost  all  the  high 
schools,  fewer  pupils  are  taking  the  college  course,  while  more 
and  more  are  taking  the  commercial  subjects,  especially  office 
practice  and  typewriting.  The  modern  foreign  language 
courses  are  losing  ground.  This  would  also  be  true  for  mathe- 
matics if  the  mechanic  arts  course  had  not  been  introduced,  in 
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1933.  Of  the  360  pupils  taking  mathematics  in  1937-38,  211 
were  enrolled  in  the  industrial  course.  There  has  also  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  taking  the  industrial 
cooperative  course  and  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  art. 

College  Entrance 

The  following  table  shows  a  five-year  comparison  of  the 
total  number  of  graduates  and  of  the  number  taking  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examinations: 


School 

Graduates 

College  Entrance 
Board  Examinations 

1933-34 

1937-38 

1933-34 

1937-38 

315 

428 

14 

Chariest  own  High  School 

146 

206 

2 

0 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

338 

331 

8 

6 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

642 

641 

28 

12 

East  Boston  High  School 

280 

403 

5 

3 

English  High  School 

681 

701 

27 

15 

Girls'  High  School 

470 

487 

31 

17 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

347 

405 

2 

6 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

352 

294 

17 

13 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls,* 

465 

Roslindale  High  School  t 

394 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  .  . 

328 

494 

41 

40 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) .  . 

690 

392 

40 

21 

South  Boston  High  School 

249 

357 

3 

0 

Totals 

4,838 

5,998 

218 

133 

*  First  graduating  class  was  in  1936. 
t  First  graduating  class  was  in  1937. 

Extra=CurricuIar  Activities 

Because  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities  carried  on  it  seems  advisable  that  we  give 
space  herein  to  only  those  which,  because  of  their  distinctive 
value  to  the  participants  and  to  the  school,  may  be  considered 
to  be  outstanding. 

Brighton  High  School 
The  Senior  Reading  Club  is  comprised  of  a  select  group  of 
girls  whose  average  is  no  lower  than  "B"  in  junior  year  Eng- 
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lish.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  junior  girls  having  this  require- 
ment are  invited  to  become  members  for  the  following  year. 
Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month,  selections  by  well  known 
authors  are  read,  and  thereby  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  culti- 
vated. Often  the  club  takes  trips  to  visit  places  of  historic 
interest.     The  club  numbers  about  forty  girls. 

The  publication  of  the  Year  Book  is  an  ambitious  project  in 
which  many  senior  pupils  receive  valuable  training  in  the 
making  of  a  book.  The  books  themselves  are  not  only  valu- 
able as  souvenirs  but  are  very  useful  in  the  office  for  making 
reports  on  the  personal  traits  of  graduates. 

The  student  councils  consist  of  representative  boys  and 
girls  of  the  school.  They  are  of  great  assistance  in  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  of  school  spirit  and  a  means  of  better 
understanding  between  the  faculty  and  the  students. 

Charlestown  High  School 

The  Senior  Girls  Club  aims  to  develop  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility as  the  oldest  group  in  the  student  body;  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  through  working  on  committees;  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  executive  abihty  in  individual  members;  to 
discover  dramatic  or  musical  ability  and  to  give  those  who 
take  part  an  opportunity  to  acquire  poise  and  self-confidence; 
to  promote  a  feeUng  of  friendliness  among  the  members  and 
to  foster  a  sense  of  loyalty  toward  the  school. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  first  three  are  chosen 
from  an  eligible  list,  based  on  the  report  cards  of  the  previous 
bi-monthly  period.  The  board  meets  in  conference  with  the 
home  room  teachers  who  act  as  sponsors,  and  programs  are 
planned  for  the  term,  which  lasts  usually  about  four  months. 
A  different  chairman  and  committee  are  named  by  the  board 
for  each  meeting,  thereby  giving  as  many  girls  as  possible  an 
opportunity  to  serve,  and  preventing  any  one  girl  or  group 
from  being  overburdened. 

The  programs  cover  a  wide  field  of  interest,  such  as  the 
patriotic  and  seasonal  observances,  inspirational  and  voca- 
tional talks  and  exercises,  music,  and  entertainment. 

The  major  project  of  the  club  is  the  welcoming  party  given 
each  fall  to  the  incoming  sophomores.  Chairmen  of  refresh- 
ment, invitation,  and  entertainment  committees  are  appointed 
by  the  president,  who  in  turn  select  their  own  committees. 
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Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
The  Debating  Club,  sponsored  by  one  of  the  teachers  of 
English,  meets  once  a  week  for  debates  and  declamations. 
During  the  year,  its  members  delivered  ten  speeches  and  held 
two  debates  at  the  school  assemblies.  One  of  its  members 
captured  third  prize  in  the  city-wide  oratorical  contest.  A 
notable  event  of  the  year  was  a  debate  with  a  team  represent- 
ing the  Debating  Club  of  Girls'  High  School. 

The  "Red  and  Black"  magazine  is  also  sponsored  by  a 
teacher  of  English,  who  was  once  a  reporter.  Since  1932  the 
boys  of  the  staff  have  won  four  major  prizes  and  five  honorable 
mentions  in  contests  conducted  by  "Scholastic  Magazine," 
New  York.  A  number  of  former  members  of  the  staff  have 
made  professional  journalism  their  life  work. 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 
The  school  paper,  "The  Item,"  has  an  editorial  staff  of  32 
girls,  and  an  agent  in  every  room  (65).  Also,  a  very  large 
group  of  girls  is  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
paper.  The  subscription  list  runs  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of 
the  entire  school.  The  Salesmanship  Club  subscribes  100  per 
cent.  The  Art  Department  cooperates  in  the  cover  and  car- 
toon projects,  and  in  making  posters  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  teacher  sponsors  are  discreet  guides.  One  of  the  regular 
issues  of  the  paper  was  submitted  to  a  committee  at  Columbia 
University  for  evaluation  and  was  awarded  a  medal.  The 
paper  was  only  40  points  out  of  1,000  below  the  highest  group, 
and  the  points  lost  were  for  items  beyond  the  control  of  the 
editors. 

East  Boston  High  School 
Track,  football  and  baseball  interest  an  unusually  large 
number  of  boys.  Interest  in  interscholastic  competitions  is 
keen.  Intramural  sports,  especially  among  girl  pupils,  interest 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  The  girls  of  the  school  receive 
regular  instruction  in  physical  training  in  such  sports  as  basket 
ball,  roller  skating,  indoor  baseball,  dancing,  bowling,  field 
hockey,  soccer,  tennis,  and  hiking;  swimming  and  ice  skating 
are  enthusiastically  supported.  Appreciation  of  skill,  develop- 
ment of  good  sportsmanship  and  health-giving  recreatioas  are, 
of  course,  some  of  the  by-products.     Hiking  has  educational 
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value  as  well  because  of  visits  to  many  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan area  with  which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar. 

The  following  list  of  clubs  (organized  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  interested  in  the  same  hobby)  stimulate  interest 
in  an  all-round  vital  personality  through  intellectual  attain- 
ment, altruistic  service,  worthwhile  skill,  and  profitable  use  of 
leisure  time:  Honor  Society,  French,  Science,  Red  Cross, 
Dramatics,  Glee  Club,  Orchestra,  Band,  Dancing,  Skating, 
Bowling,  Hiking,  Stamp,  and  Every  Body  Helps  Club. 

English  High  School 
The  Mathematics  Club  is  open  to  honor  pupils  only.  During 
the  year  several  mathematical  instruments  and  models,  such 
as  the  sextant,  slide  rule,  stadimeter,  and  sun  dial,  were  made, 
studied,  and  used.  Knowledge  of  the  sextant  was  applied  on 
a  trip  to  Gloucester,  the  actual  latitude  of  which  was  found 
and  compared  with  theoretical  latitude.  An  Astronomy 
Evening  w^as  held  at  the  headmaster's  home,  where  a  telescope 
and  planetarium  were  demonstrated  and  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  celestial  bodies  was  given. 

Girls'  High  School 
The  Student  Council  performs  a  valuable  service  to  the 
school  and  to  the  pupils,  socially  and  intellectually,  by  con- 
solidating the  student  body  and  its  social  activities.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  a  central  school,  which  gathers  its 
members  from  the  various  sections  of  the  city, 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

The  school's  Junior  Red  Cross  League  is  made  up  of  two 
representatives  from  each  senior  home  room,  two  from  each 
junior  home  room,  and  one  from  each  sophomore  home  room. 
Meetings  are  held  at  regular  intervals.  The  purpose  of  the 
league  is  to  help  children  and  veterans  in  hospitals,  and  families 
which  are  in  need.  Toys  are  made,  dolls  dressed,  scrap  books 
assembled,  and  magazines  collected.  These  are  distributed  to 
needy  children  and  to  persons  who  are  convalescing  from  ill- 
ness. The  art  and  cooking  departments  cooperate  in  the 
making  of  colorful  menu  covers  and  cookies  for  veterans  at  the 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital.  The  league  is  a  very  live  and  active 
body. 

Girls'  Clubs  in  Physical  Education.  The  Stunt  Club  is 
comprised  of  a  lively  group  of  girls  who  take  acrobatics  seri- 
ously, yet  not  too  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  their 
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activities  give  them.  The  basket  ball  teams,  representing  the 
seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores,  play  after  school  in  the 
gymnasium.  There  is  a  Sports  Club,  which  meets  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Excellent  instruction  is  given  in 
basket  ball,  bowling,  swimming,  badminton  and  tennis,  along 
with  social  and  out-of-door  activities.  In  addition,  the  school 
rents  an  outdoor  tennis  court  for  the  use  of  the  girls  during 
the  spring  and  fall.  Girls  who  are  faithful  in  attendance  in 
the  above-mentioned  clubs  ma}^  earn  an  extra  point  in  physical 
education. 

Jamaica  Plaix  High  School 
The  agricultural  clubs,  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
cooperative  course  in  agriculture,  aim  to  develop  a  more  wide- 
spread interest  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  all  its 
phases. 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 
The  Leaders  Association,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers,  was  organized  primarily  for  the  training  of  girls  to 
give  exercises  in  classrooms  during  the  prescribed  setting-up 
exercises  period.  Since  the  formation  of  the  club  the  girls 
have  pledged  themselves  to  foster  and  support  all  school 
activities. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  superior  students  approved  by 
academic  and  physical  education  teachers.  A  training  period 
of  two  months  precedes  their  enrollment  as  members. 

The  club  activities  include:  Leading  the  setting-up  exer- 
cises; judging  setting-up  contests;  selling  tickets  for  the  Christ- 
mas play,  for  the  concert  of  Vienna  Boys'  Choir,  the  scholarship 
play,  and  the  masquerade;  ushering  at  the  Parent-Teachers' 
meeting,  at  concerts  and  plaj^s,  Class  Day,  and  graduation; 
wrapping  bundles  at  the  Post  Santa;  hiking-roller  skating. 

ROSLINDALE   HiGH    SCHOOL 

The  activities  of  the  school's  Junior  Red  Cross  have  been 
especially  noteworthy  and  many  complimentary  letters  have 
come  from  headquarters  during  the  two  years  of  the  school's 
history.  During  the  past  year.  Thanksgiving  and  Easter 
covers,  dresses  for  children,  and  ash  trays  for  disabled  veterans 
were  sent  in.  Over  600  Christmas  toys  and  many  used  maga- 
zines were  also  collected  and  sent.  The  club  did  something 
every  month  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  people  less 
fortunate. 
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RoxBURY  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 
The  Astronomy  and  Telescope  Making  Club  has  adopted  a 
program  for  the  study  of  astronomy  through  the  medium  of 
telescopes  made  and  owned  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
club.  The  club  members  ground  their  own  mirrors  and  con- 
structed four-inch  refracting  telescopes.  Through  these  tele- 
scopes they  are  able  to  see  the  craters  on  the  moon,  the  rings 
of  Saturn,  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  the  nebula  in  Andromeda, 
the  star  clusters  on  Perseus  and  Hercules,  besides  many  double 

stars. 

RoxBURY  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 

There  is  a  well-orgailized  Students'  Association  with  a  gov- 
erning council  and  a  general  house.  Committees  organized  by 
the  council  are  composed  of  members  drawn  from  the  various 
classes  of  the  school.  The  students  participate  in  the  school 
government  but  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  sponsor. 

The  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  are  organized 
with  class  officers  and  a  council  member  from  each  room. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  class  sponsor  each  class  carries  on  its 
social  activities.  The  freshmen  have  no  class  officers  but 
have  a  committee  which  works  with  a  class  sponsor. 

South  Boston  High  School 
Three  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  several  leaders  in  the 
community,  the  school  sponsored  a  club  for  boys  called  the 
Community  Leadership  Club.  The  purpose  of  the  club  was 
to  train  young  men  for  active  leadership  in  the  community 
when  they  are  graduated,  as  there  is  a  dearth  of  leaders  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Boston  public  school  has  cooperated 
with  various  agencies  in  the  community  for  the  express  purpose 
of  furnishing  community  leadership. 

Maladjusted  Pupils 

The  number  of  maladjusted  high  school  pupils  has  mate- 
rially increased  in  recent  years  because  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  little  or  no  academic 
interest  or  aptitude  and  whow^ould  be  in  part-time  attendance 
at  the  Continuation  School  if  they  could  find  employment. 

Estimates  submitted  by  the  headmasters  as  to  the  propor- 
tionate size  of  this  group  in  their  schools  range  from  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  to  more  than  twenty 
per  cent.  The  average  estimate  is  approximately  twelve  per 
cent. 
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What  to  do  with  this  increasing  number  of  boys  and  girls, 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
their  enforced  schooling,  and  at  the  same  time  not  impede  the 
progress  of  the  other  pupils,  continues  to  be  a  difficult  problem. 
The  mechanic  arts  course,  in  schools  having  a  cooperative 
industrial  course,  has  to  a  large  extent  served  to  solve  the 
problem  in  the  case  of  the  boys.  Many  of  them  are  still 
unsuccessful  in  meeting  its  requirements,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  not  in  competition  with  any  pupils  outside  that  course. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  headmasters,  however,  is 
that  the  course  is  helpful  to  boys  who  have  some  degree  of 
aptitude  for  mechanical  work.  In  some  schools  the  requests 
for  enrollment  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  shops  and  are  increas- 
ing in  number  each  year.  At  South  Boston  High  School,  for 
instance,  the  enrollment  in  1938-39  will  be  fifty  more  than  can 
properly  be  accommodated. 

To  a  large  number  of  other  pupils  in  the  maladjusted  group, 
especially  girls,  the  recently  established  course  in  office  prac- 
tice has  presented  an  opportunity  for  training  in  skills  within 
their  abilities.  Girls  not  adapted  for  either  commercial 
or  academic  work  have  been  encouraged  to  take  the  home 
economics  course. 

For  the  boys  and  girls  who,  despite  their  limitations  along 
academic  lines,  are  undertaking  an  academic  curriculum, 
simplified  courses  in  the  various  subjects  are  provided  and  a 
knowledge  of  minimum  essentials  is  all  that  js  required.  The 
oflicially  adopted  new  courses  in  simplified  French  and  Spanish 
and  in  simple  mathematics  for  daily  living  are  being  tried  out 
in  classes  of  such  pupils  and  are  pro\dng  satisfactory. 

At  one  of  the  girls'  schools  a  new  civil  service  course,  empha- 
sizing fundamentals  of  English  and  arithmetic,  is  being  tried 
cut.  During  the  past  year,  in  another  of  the  girls'  schools,  a 
special  curriculum  for  sophomores  in  the  commercial  course 
has  been  followed,  and  in  1938-39  this  irmovation  will  be 
extended  into  the  junior  year. 

Motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  exhibits  of  illustrative 
material  are  being  increasingly  used  wherever  possible. 

In  English  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  progressive 
modification  of  textbooks.  Publishers  have  recently  been 
making  a  great  variety  of  books  intended  for  slow  readers. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  authorized.  Others  have 
been  submitted  for  authorization.  With  such  texts,  every 
effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  reading  matter  to  the  interests  and 
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abilities  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  have  been  devised.  They 
contain  modern  subject  matter,  such  as  biography,  travel, 
adventures  in  sport  and  in  science,  fiction  and  poetry  based 
on  present-day  life,  expressed  in  a  modern  vocabulary. 

Inasmuch  as  poor  scholarship  is  so  often  traceable  to  reading 
disabilities,  frequent  reading-comprehension  tests  and  vocabu- 
lary-dictionary assignments  in  English  have  been  given.  At 
the  East  Boston  High  School,  in  particular,  much  work  is 
being  done  along  this  line,  with  valuable  results. 

With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  organizing  graded  recita- 
tion divisions,  there  is  a  definite  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  headmasters.  Some  report  that  their  experiments  with 
this  device  in  past  years  did  not  prove  successful.  It  is  pointed 
out  that,  in  a  small  school,  such  divisions  are  inadvisable  for 
the  reason  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  failures  and 
drop-outs,  the  divisions  become  too  small  to  carry  on  into  the 
succeeding  year  as  integral  groups.  Those  who  are  promoted 
have  to  be  placed  in  classes  with  pupils  far  ahead  or  far  behind 
them,  and  any  progress  made  by  sectioning  the  previous  year 
is  retarded.  In  all  but  a  few  of  the  schools,  however,  graded 
divisions  in  one  or  more  subjects  have  been  found  practicable 
and  advisable,  the  grading  being  based  on  the  pupils'  previous 
scholastic  records,  intelligence  ratios,  and  reading  ages. 

Wherever  possible,  remedial  work  for  groups  and  for  indi- 
vidual pupils  is  provided  by  setting  aside  a  school  period  for 
that  purpose,  by  assigning  pupils  to  cadets,  or  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  teachers  in  their  free  time  or  after  school.  The 
remedial  work  is  supplemented,  when  necessary,  by  written 
communications  to  parents  and  by  conferences. 

Guidance  of  Pupils  in  Selection  of  Courses 

The  guidance  of  pupils  to  an  intelligent  selection  of  the 
courses  which  seem  most  appropriate  to  their  individual 
capacities  and  objectives  is  a  most  important  function  of  a 
general  high  school,  not  only  when  pupils  are  planning  to 
enter  as  beginners,  but  also  during  their  progress  through  the 
school. 

Supplementing  the  information  and  advice  which  the  pros- 
pective graduates  of  the  intermediate  schools  have  received 
from  their  masters  and  teachers,  visits  are  made  to  the  schools 
by  the  high  school  headmasters,  vocational  instructors,  heads 
of  departments,  and  other  selected  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  additional  counsel  to  pupils  as  to  selection  of  courses 
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in  the  higli  schools  which  they  have  chosen  to  attend.  Special 
election  blanks  are  sent  to  the  intermediate  schools  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  pupils  according  to  the  j)articular  high 
school  which  each  has  chosen.  On  a  specified  day  in  early 
June  the  pupils  assemble  at  their  prospective  high  schools  and 
the  problems  of  each  individual  are  definitely  settled,  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  fall  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  applica- 
tions for  changes.  These  are  usually  referred  to  the  home 
room  teachers  for  inquiry.  Frequently  it  is  found  that  such 
requests  are  based  upon  nothing  more  serious  than  a  desire 
to  be  with  a  particular  friend  or  to  try  a  change  of  teachers. 
In  cases  in  which  the  reasons  seem  sufficiently  important,  the 
home  room  teacher's  recommendation  goes  to  the  schedule 
maker  in  charge  and  to  the  headmaster,  for  final  approval,  if 
the  change  is  possible. 

The  organization  and  method  of  administering  this  phase  of 
guidance  continuously  during  a  pupil's  progress  differ  some- 
w^hat  in  the  various  high  schools.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  procedures  which  are  more  or  less  general. 

The  home  room  teacher  is  the  pupil's  chief  help  toward  a 
favorable  choice  for  the  coming  year.  The  advice  given  is 
based  upon  conferences  with  heads  of  departments  and  the 
vocational  counselor,  upon  interviews  with  the  pupil,  and  upon 
the  pupil's  previous  record  as  to  scholarship,  attendance,  punc- 
tuality, intelligence  quotient,  and  character.  A  case  con- 
ference period  is  held  during  the  home  room  period  one  day 
a  week  during  the  year. 

The  requirements  of  the  various  colleges  and  other  higher 
institutions  such  as  nurses'  training  schools,  and  the  ordinary 
high  school  diploma  requirements  are  made  clear. 

In  jMarch,  a  home  room  period  is  devoted  to  filling  out  a 
practice  blank.  In  May,  another  such  period  is  devoted  to 
filling  out  a  second  blank,  supposedly  final,  but  open  to  later 
changes  in  the  light  of  information  gathered  from  additional 
individual  conferences. 

All  college  programs  are  reported  to  the  vocational  counselor, 
who  is  also  the  educational  counselor.  Specially  selected 
teachers  follow  the  college  pupils  throughout  their  high  school 
course.  The  Guidance  Committee,  comprised  of  members  of 
the  faculty,  inter\dews  pupils  throughout  each  year  and  con- 
sults with  the  college  advisors  and  the  home  room  teachers. 

Students  electing  a  nurses'  training  school  course  are  inter- 
viewed by  advisors  w^ho  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
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State  Supervisor  of  Nurses'  Training  Schools,  who  is  the  final 
authority  in  accepting  records  of  candidates. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  frequent  talks  in 
assemblies,  by  the  headmasters,  heads  of  departments,  and 
vocational  advisors. 

Guidance  in  Vocational  Opportunities 

Guidance  in  vocational  opportunities  for  pupils  in  the 
cooperative  industrial  courses  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  the  coordinators.  For  pupils  in  the  other  courses 
it  is  largely  taken  care  of  by  vocational  counselors,  assigned 
to  the  various  schools  on  either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis, 
from  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Besides  giving  talks  to  groups  of  seniors  on  opportunities 
and  requirements,  the  vocational  counselors  interview  each 
senior  individually  during  the  year,  copy  all  grades  of  each 
pupil  upon  record  cards,  and  also  interview  as  many  pupils  of 
the  lower  classes  as  possible. 

This  program  is  supplemented,  in  many  of  the  schools,  by 
guidance  committees,  comprised  of  teachers  who  are  especially 
adapted  for  such  w^ork  and  have  been  trained  for  it  by  the 
headmaster  or  in  extension  courses.  Definitely  assigned  guid- 
ance periods  are  conducted  by  them.  Talks  are  given  by  them 
at  school  assemblies  during  the  year,  and  also  by  the  head- 
masters, vocational  counselors,  heads  of  departments,  and 
invited  visitors  who  are  engaged  in  industrial,  commercial,  or 
professional  work. 

A  weekly  showing  of  moving  pictures  supplied  by  the  Visual 
Education  Department  is  another  feature  in  general  use  among 
the  schools  as  a  means  of  illustrating  vocational  opportunities. 

Guidance  for  Social   Participation   in   the  Life  of  the 
Community 

The  school  clubs,  the  social  gatherings,  the  general  assem- 
blies, and  daily  classroom  exercises,  which  bring  the  prob- 
lems of  community  welfare  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils  so 
that  they  may  take  an  active  interest  in  clean-up  campaigns, 
traffic  safety,  and  adult  education  in  the  home,  are  all  valu- 
able aids  in  training  for  helpful  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

So,  too,  are  the  Junior  Red  Cross  activities,  the  perform- 
ances of  glee  clubs  and  orchestras  at  school  and  community 
gatherings,  the  production  of  plays  to  raise  school  funds  for 
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various  worthy  purposes,  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
Christmas  baskets  of  food  for  the  poor,  the  participation  of  the 
school  bands  and  other  groups  in  the  community  celebrations 
of  historic  events,  and  the  lessons  in  team  work  and  sports- 
manship which  are  inculcated  in  those  who  engage  in  the 
school  athletics. 

Special  high  school  groups  in  church  activities,  public  gym- 
nasium classes,  and  recreation  units  of  the  public  library  carry 
into  the  community  the  influence  of  the  schools  for  social 
betterment,  good  sportsmanship,  and  wholesome  use  of  leisure. 

On  a  previous  page  of  this  report,  mention  was  made  of  the 
course  in  community  leadership  at  South  Boston.  At  this 
point  it  is  pertinent  to  record  that  several  boys  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course  have  taken  over,  in  their 
parishes,  groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  also  have  become 
officers  in  work  of  a  similar  type  under  the  auspices  of  a 
national  fraternal  society. 

Guidance  in  Cases  of  Subject=FaiIures 

For  this  phase  of  guidance  also,  the  most  important  agent 
is  the  home  room  teacher,  who  confers  with  the  failing  pupils, 
the  department  heads,  and  the  subject-teachers,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  causes  of  failures  and  reporting  thereon  to 
the  headmaster  and,  in  many  of  the  schools,  a  scholarship 
committee  comprised  of  faculty  members. 

Each  case  is,  of  course,  an  individual  problem  and  is  treated 
as  such,  but  every  case  is  closely  followed  up  by  the  teachers 
concerned  and  by  the  scholarship  committee.  If  no  improve- 
ment is  shown,  the  parents  are  requested  to  come  to  the  school 
and  every  attempt  is  made  to  guide  the  pupil  into  a  more 
fitting  course  and  to  gain  the  parents'  consent.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  convince  parents  that  their  child  is  not 
fitted  for  the  course  first  elected,  especially  if  it  is  the  college 
course.  Indeed,  every  high  school,  despite  its  intensive  pro- 
gram of  guidance  of  beginners,  has  its  share  of  pupils  who  have 
been  ill-advised  at  home. 

In  order  to  forestall  impending  failures  at  the  outset,  if 
possible,  every  school  has  devised  a  carefully  organized  pro- 
cedure, such  as  cards  of  warning  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  communication  with  the  home,  either  by  telephone  or  by 
letter,  requesting  the  parents'  signatures  or  presence  at  the 
school  for  inter\'iews  with  the  headmaster  and  the  teachers. 
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Check=Up  of  Cases  of  Frequent  Absence 

Frequent  absence  is  often  a  forerunner  of  scholarship  failure. 
Each  school,  therefore,  maintains  a  constant  watchfulness 
and  check-up  with  regard  to  this  form  of  delinquency.  In 
addition  to  the  investigations  by  the  Attendance  Department, 
the  schools  use  all  permissible  means,  such  as  visits  to  the 
homes  by  teachers  and  vocational  counselors  and  home  and 
school  visitors,  and  letters  and  telephone  calls  from  the  offices 
of  the  headmasters,  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
parents. 

The  scholarship  committees  or,  in  some  schools,  attendance 
committees,  direct  the  work  relating  to  excessive  absences.  By 
the  records  compiled  during  a  school  year,  the  home  room 
teachers  can  be  made  aware  in  September  as  to  the  pupils 
who  will  require  particular  watchfulness  in  the  matter  of 
attendance. 

Placement  in  Employment 

The  coordinators  of  the  cooperative  industrial  courses  and 
the  vocational  counselors  assigned  to  the  various  schools  are 
the  chief  agents  in  the  work  of  placement.  In  past  years,  a 
considerable  number  of  graduates  have  been  placed  in  full- 
time  employment  through  the  efforts  of  the  heads  of  the 
commercial  departments  and  their  assistants,  and  the  teachers 
of  salesmanship. 

The  industrial  coordinators  keep  in  touch  with  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  trades  and  place  pupils  on  a  week-on, 
week-off  plan  whenever  possible.  The  vocational  counselors 
receive  from  the  senior  home  room  teachers  of  the  other 
courses  lists  of  seniors  who  are  recommended  for  part-time 
work,  and  positions  are  filled  from  these  lists.  During  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  holidays,  numbers  of  pupils  are  given 
work  in  the  department  stores.  Full-time  placement  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  left  school  or  have  been  graduated  is  also, 
for  the  most  part,  done  by  the  industrial  coordinators  and  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance, 

OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
(Failures  in  Grades  IX,  X,  and  XI) 
These  classes,  conducted  at  the  Continuation  School  build- 
ing and  taught  by  members  of  the  Continuation  School  faculty, 
are  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  have  been  failing  in  two  or 
more  subjects  in  grades  IX,  X,  and  XI  in  the  various  schools 
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throughout  the  city.  Although  designed  particularly  to  pro- 
vide special  instruction  to  the  failing  pupils  in  public  high 
schools,  these  opportunity  classes  have  also  taken  care  of  a 
number  of  parochial  high  school  pupils,  together  with  some 
grade  IX  pupils  from  public  intermediate  and  other  sources. 

The  pupils  wlio  are  recommended  for  this  remedial  work 
report  at  the  Continuation  School  building  in  January  and 
remain  in  daily  attendance  there  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  when  they  return  to  their  respective  home  schools. 
Points  which  the  Opportunity  School  has  tentatively  awarded 
them  for  satisfactory  work  are  permanently  credited  to  them 
by  the  home  school  if  their  work  continues  to  be  of  passing 
grade  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  following  school 
year. 

The  following  statistics  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
failing  pupils  in  schools  throughout  the  city  have  participated 
in  this  opportunity  for  special  instruction: 

I.     Total    Enrollment    from    Public    High,    Latin,    and 
Special  Schools,  1929  to  1938 


School 


IX 

X 

XI 

21 

8 

0 

16 

14 

1 

13 

13 

4 

25 

25 

2 

1 

4 

0 

12 

18 

4 

243 

336 

148 

.54 

75 

8 

64 

36 

5 

10 

14 

0 

7 

29 

5 

24 

37 

8 

2 

0 

0 

176 

140 

70 

0 

5 

2 

72 

91 

19 

6 

31 

1 

16 

34 

0 

26 

7 

0 

788 

917 

277 

Total 


Public  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) . 

South  Boston  High  School 

Boston  Trade  School 

Totals 


29 

31 

30 

52 

5 

34 

727 

137 

105 

24 

41 

69 

2 

386 

7 

182 

38 

50 

33 


1,982 
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AND   Average   Attendance,    1928-29   to  1937-38 


IX 

X 

XI 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1928-29 

Enrollment 

34 
22 

0 
0 

34 
22 

52 
38 

0 
0 

52 
38 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

86 
60 

0 
0 

86 

Average  Attendance.  .  . 

60 

1929=30 

Enrollment 

38 
26 

0 
0 

38 
26 

39 
27 

0 
0 

39 
27 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

77 
53 

0 
0 

77 

Average  Attendance .  .  . 

53 

1930=31 

- 

Enrollment 

76 
53 

0 
0 

76 
53 

70 
45 

0 
0 

70 
45 

12 
9 

0 
0 

12 
9 

158 
107 

0 
0 

158 

Average  Attendance.  .  . 

107 

1931-32 

Enrollment 

104 
70 

18 
15 

122 
85 

89 
60 

55 
47 

144 
107 

15 
10 

1 
1 

16 
11 

208 
140 

74 
63 

282 

Average  Attendance .  .  . 

203 

1932=33 

Enrollment 

123 
CO 

3 

2 

126 
62 

136 
79 

50 
34 

186 
113 

49 
24 

0 
0 

49 
24 

308 
163 

53 
36 

361 

Average  Attendance.  .  . 

199 

1933-34 

Enrollment 

75 

25 

100 

88 

27 

115 

32 

0 

32 

195 

52 

247 

Average  Attendance.  .  . 

57 

15 

72 

67 

16 

83 

20 

0 

20 

144 

31 

175 

1934=35 

Enrollment 

63 

13 

76 

67 

4 

71 

45 

0 

45 

175 

17 

192 

Average  Attendance .  .  . 

40 

12 

52 

41 

2 

43 

28 

0 

28 

109 

14 

123 

1935=36 

Enrollment 

75 
53 

0 
0 

75 
53 

70 
50 

0 
0 

70 
50 

43 
25 

0 
0 

43 
25 

188 
128 

0 
0 

188 

Average  Attendance .  .  . 

128 

1936-37 

Enrollment 

91 
69 

19' 
14 

110 
83 

70 
52 

14 
10 

84 
62 

41 
30 

5 
3 

46 
33 

202 

151 

38 

27 

240 

Average  Attendance .  .  . 

178 

1937=38 

Enrollment 

102 
75 

17 
15 

119 
90 

122 
90 

20 
17 

142 
107 

31 
21 

3 

2 

34 
23 

255 
186 

40 
34 

295 

Average  Attendance .  .  . 

220 

Total  Enrollment. . 

781 

95 

876 

803 

170 

973 

268 

9 

277 

1,852 

274 

2,126 
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III.    Enrollment  from  All  Sources,  1938 


School 


IX 


XI 


Total 


Public  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) .  . 

South  Boston  High  School 

Boston  Trade  School 


Totals. 


31 
0 
6 
0 
4 

109 


20 
3 

1<) 
1 
0 

117 


7 

2 
2 
0 
0 

34 


102 

31 

G 

6 

0 

4 

0 

58 

5 

27 

1 

4 

260 
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SOUTH  END  OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES  (GRADES  IX,  X,  XI)* 

Conducted  in  Continuation  School  Building 

I.     Enrollment  and  Average  Attendance,  1933-34  to  1937-38 


IX 

X 

XI 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1933-34 

Enrollment 

99 

12 

111 

131 

20 

151 

0 

22 

22 

230 

54 

284 

Average  Attendance .  .  . 

43 

5 

48 

58 

11 

69 

0 

13 

13 

101 

29 

130 

1934-35 

Enrollment 

84 

37 

121 

86 

38 

124 

58 

8 

66 

228 

83 

311 

Average  Attendance.  .  . 

43 

19 

62 

44 

20 

64 

31 

5 

36 

118 

44 

162 

1935-36 

Enrollment 

128 

39 

167 

135 

72 

207 

62 

17 

79 

325 

128 

453 

Average  Attendance  . .  . 

52 

17 

69 

76 

37 

113 

34 

10 

44 

162 

64 

226 

1936-37 

Enrollment 

137 

40 

177 

159 

42 

201 

38 

19 

57 

334 

101 

435 

Average  Attendance.  .  . 

106 

32 

138 

118 

31 

149 

18 

9 

27 

242 

72 

314 

1937-38 

Enrollment 

102 

26 

128 

108 

30 

138 

40 

18 

58 

250 

74 

324 

Average  Attendance.  .  . 

67 

18 

85 

68 

21 

89 

28 

11 

39 

163 

50 

213 

Total  Enrollment.. 

550 

154 

704 

619 

202 

821 

198 

84 

282 

1,367 

440 

1,807 

*  Maladjusted  pupils,  transferred  from  schools  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city,  to  obtain  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  industrial  training  at  the  Continuation  School  building.  These  pupils  usually  remain  there  through 
grade  XI.     A  few,  each  year,  ask  to  be  transferred  back  to  the  school  from  which  they  came. 
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II.     Total  Number  of  Pupils  Admitted  from  Individual 
Schools,  1933-34  to  1937-38 


School 

IX 

X 

XI 

Total 

High  and  Latin  Schools 
Public  Latin  School .... 

2 

4 

8 
12 

3 
12 
40 
24 
20 
17 

3 
14 

1 
36 

0 
23 

2 
14 

11 

6 
20 
21 

6 
18 
61 
83 
22 
24 

8 
25 

2 
57 

0 
26 

G 
25 

0 
3 

1 
4 
1 
4 
31 
45 

11 
3 

10 
0 

22 
1 
3 
0 
9 

13 

13 

Charlestown  High  School 

29 

Dorchester  High  Scliool  for  Boys 

37 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

10 

34 

Enghsh  High  School 

132 

Girls'  High  School 

1.52 

49 

52 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

14 

49 

3 

115 

1 

52 

8 

48 

235 

421 

155 

811 

Intermediate  Scaools 

34 
.5 
1 
1 
3 
6 
4 

49 
5 

33 

3 

7 
3 
0 
0 
3 
3 
4 

10 
3 

26 

2 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

43 

8 

1 

Frank  V.  Thomptson 

1 

6 

9 

8 

60 

8 

"William  Blackstone  (Washington  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1936). 

59 
5 

Totals 

144 

61 

3 

208 

142 
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School 


IX 


xr 


Total 


Elementary  Schools 

Dearborn 

Dudley 

Dwight ; 

Edward  Everett 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Martin 

William  E.  Russell 


Totals . 


0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

18 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

4 

53 


Special  Schools 

Boston  Trade  School 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

Continuation 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day 

South  End  Opportunity  Classes  *. 

Parochial 

Other  sources 


Totals . 


19 

32 

9 

10 

12 

3 

19 

18 

4 

12 

14 

0 

174 

222 

94 

33 

19 

13 

11 

17 

0 

278 

334 

123 

704 

821 

282 

60 
25 
41 
26 
490 
65 
28 


735 


Grand  Totals . 


1,807 


*  Continuing  previous  membership  in  the  school. 
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III. 

Promotions  and  Non-Promotions,  1934  to 

1938 

1 
IX            ; 

t 

X 

XI 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1933-34 

Promotions 

35 

5 

40 

31 

6 

37 

0 

0 

0 

60 

11 

77 

Non-Promotions 

8 

2 

10 

7 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4 

19 

1934-35 

Promotions 

36 

18 

54 

38 

9 

47 

25 

9 

34 

99 

36 

135 

Non-Promotions 

6 

0 

6 

5 

3 

8 

3 

1 

4 

14 

4 

18 

1935-36 

Promotions 

23 
3 

10 

2 

33 
5 

42 
10 

18 
5 

60 
15 

28 

7 

7 
3 

35 

10 

93 
20 

35 
10 

128 

Non-Promotions 

30 

1936-37 

Promotions 

28 

9 

37 

31 

9 

40 

26 

7 

33 

85 

25 

110 

Non-Promotions 

5 

2 

7 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

6 

15 

1937=38 

Promotions 

26 

11 

37 

44 

14 

58 

22 

27 

92 

30 

JOO 

Non-Promotions 

9 

4 

13 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

14 

7 

21 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 
Revised  Pamphlet  on  Organization  and  Administration 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, the  printing  of  a  revision  of  the  pamphlet  on  "Organi- 
zation and  Administration  of  Intermediate  Schools  in  Boston" 
(School  Document  Xo.  2,  1932)  was  authorized  by  the  School 
Committee  on  May  2,  1938,  as  School  Document  No.  4,  1938. 
Prepared  by  a  committee  comprised  of  two  high  school  head- 
masters, four  intermediate  school  masters,  and  two  elementary 
school  masters,  it  indicates  the  changes  and  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  intermediate  school  since  1932. 

The  participation  of  the  representatives  from  the  high 
schools  and  the  six-grade  schools  was  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  unity  of  our  twelve  grade  system  and 
protecting  all  types  of  schools  from  action  which  might  conflict 
with  their  organization  and  work.  This  general  representa- 
tion has  resulted  in  an  increased  spirit  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  the  different  school  units. 
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In  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  intermediate  school  have  been  applied,  the  revision 
committee  makes  the  following  statement : 

"Individual  differences  among  pupils  is  the  most 
profound  and  far-reaching  idea  that  has  influenced  the 
thought  of  professional  educators  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  The  consideration  of  this  phase  of  education 
was  instigated  by  an  address  by  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard University  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
in  1910.  This  address  focused  attention  upon  the  differ- 
ing capacities,  abilities,  tastes,  and  preferences  of  pupils, 
especially  during  the  period  of  adolescence,  when  rest- 
lessness and  transitory  interests  play  so  prominent  a  part 
in  influencing  the  attitudes  and  responses  of  pupils.  Con- 
sideration of  these  factors  brought  about  the  organization 
of  the  intermediate  school,  which  was  developed  as  the 
first  unit  of  the  secondary  school  period.  It  provided  for 
three  years  of  study  following  the  six  years  of  elementary 
education. 

"The  intermediate  school  plan  aims  to  hold  the  pupil 
under  directed  education  over  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  was  previously  possible,  by  offering  each  child  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  his  abilities,  tastes,  and  preferences,  and 
to  advance  at  a  rate  of  speed  adapted  to  his  mental  capaci- 
ties. The  first  is  accomplished  by  offering  enriched  and 
varied  courses  in  which  children  may  try  out  their  ambi- 
tions and  capabilities  and  incidentally  arrive  at  conclusions 
in  regard  to  their  vocational  interests.  The  second  is 
largely  accomplished  by  promotion  by  subject.  Educa- 
tional guidance  in  choice  of  courses,  in  directed  study, 
and  in  vocational  interests  is  a  prominent  feature.  In 
the  administration  of  the  intermediate  unit  careful  con- 
sideration is  given  to  individual  differences  in  children. 
As  far  as  is  possible  the  w^ork  of  each  child  is  adapted  to 
his  specific  need,  whether  that  be  preparation  for  college, 
for  commercial  life,  for  work  in  technical  fields,  or  for 
early  wage  earning.  The  methods  of  teaching  used  in 
the  intermediate  school  are  highly  socialized  and  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  not  merely  preparing  for 
usefulness  in  the  future  but  are  already  participating 
.in  the  life  of  the  community." 
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Recent  Trends  in  Pupils'  Selection  of  Courses 

The  courses  now  offered  for  election  in  our  intermediate 
schools  are  as  follows: 

In  grades  VII  and  VIII:  General  Course  (without  a  foreign 
language);  Foreign  Language  Course;  Fine  Arts  Course; 
Mechanic  Arts  Course  (boys);  Practical  Arts  Course  (girls). 

In  grade  IX:  College  Preparatory  Course;  Course  Prepara- 
tory to  Teachers  College;  Technical  Preparatory  Course; 
General  Course;  Commercial  Course;  Mechanic  Arts  Course; 
Practical  Arts  Course. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  principals  in  response  to  the 
questionnaire  issued  by  the  Superintendent  indicate  that,  in 
most  of  the  schools,  there  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  trend 
away  from  the  foreign  language  course  (grades  VII  and  VIII). 
Moreover,  an  increasing  number  of  those  pupils  who  do  pur- 
sue the  foreign  language  course  during  the  first  two  years  do 
not  continue  with  college  preparatory  work  in  grade  IX.  The 
boys,  for  the  most  part,  change  to  the  mechanic  arts  course, 
the  girls  usually  to  the  commercial  course. 

Generally  speaking,  the  practical  arts  course  does  not  attract 
large  numbers,  but  many  of  the  girls  in  the  commercial  course 
do  some  work  in  household  arts  subjects.  Comparatively  few 
boys  in  the  commercial  course  take  clerical  practice.  Many 
of  them  take  mathematics. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  city,  where  the  average  family 
income  is  higher  than  in  the  other  sections,  the  trend  away 
from  the  college  preparatory  courses  has  been  comparatively 
slight,  especially  among  the  boys. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 

On  May  12,  1927,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  passed  a 
ruling  to  the  effect  that,  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  a 
period  of  forty  minutes  per  week  might  be  devoted  to  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  that  the  teacher  in  charge  might 
count  this  period  as  the  equivalent  of  a  regular  teaching  period. 

The  great  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  intermediate 
school  program  is  emphasized  in  the  recently  revised  pamphlet 
on  organization  and  administration,  as  follows: 

"Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  value  of  the 
extra-curricular  activity  period  to  the  morale  of  the  school 
and  to  the  development  of  interest  and  good  habits  by  the 
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individual  pupil.  Generally  it  is  the  happiest  period  of 
the  school  week.  Under  the  greater  freedom  which 
naturally  results  from  the  type  of  work  carried  on,  a  spirit 
of  fellowship  exists  between  teacher  and  pupils  and  be- 
tween pupil  and  pupil  such  as  seldom  arises  in  the  regular 
class  period.  This  spirit  will  gradually  spread  to  the 
class  work  both  through  teacher  and  pupils;  and  self- 
activity,  the  much-sought  result  of  every  good  teacher's 
aim,  should  become  a  I'eality. 

"The  proper  conduct  of  an  extra-curricular  activity 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  great  sympathy,  great 
ability,  great  alertness,  great  power  of  control,  and  great 
self-restraint.  Many  teachers  who  at  first  have  looked 
upon  the  extra-curricular  period  as  added  labor  have, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  expressed  their  pleasure  in  the 
work  and  have  recognized  their  growth  and  added  power 
in  the  understanding  and  control  of  children. 

''Principals  who  have  not  provided  for  extra-curricular 
activities  in  their  organizations  either  fully,  or  at  all,  are 
strongly  urged  to  grant  this  opportunity  to  their  teachers 
and  pupils  immediately." 

From  the  reports  submitted  by  the  principals  in  reply  to  the 
questionnaire  issued  by  the  Superintendent  it  appears  that,  in 
most  of  the  schools,  the  principals  and  teachers  have  entered 
wholeheartedly  and  effectively  into  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  this  type  of  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  schools 
in  which  comparatively  little  has  been  done  along  this  line 
will  soon  follow  the  splendid  example  set  by  the  majority. 

More  than  a  hundred  different  activities  have  been  organized 
within  the  last  few  years  and  most  of  them  are  still  active. 
Space  does  not  permit  detailed  descriptions  of  them  in  this 
report,  but  some  idea  of  their  variety  and  scope  may  be  had 
from  the  following  tabulation : 

Art 
Art  appreciation  Clay  and  soap  modeling 

Brush  and  pencil  Designing 

Cartoon  Poster 

Athletics 
Baseball  (grade  and  room)  Hiking 

Basketball  Principles  of  outdoor  sports 

Girls'  sports  Swimming 

Gymnasium  Tumbling 
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At  Home  and  Abroad 

Commerce  and  travel 

Headline  hunters 

Community  interests 

Industrial 

Cosmopolitan 

Know  yom*  city 

Current  events 

World's  work 

Hand  Work  and  Domestic  Arts 

Basketry 

Home  nursing 

Cooking 

Hooked  rugs 

Embroidery 

Hostess 

Fancy  work 

Knitting 

Gift  craft 

Needlework 

Home  making 

Paper  flowers 

Languages 

English 

Italian 

French 

Latin 

German 

Spanish 

Literary 

Books 

Short  story 

Literature 

Story  telling 

Poetry 

School  magazine 

School  Paper 

Manual  Arts 

Block  printing 

Sheet  metal 

Printing 

Shop 

Woodworking 

Musical 

Band 

Glee  (French) 

Brass 

Harmonica 

CeUo 

Music  appreciation 

Clarinet 

Music  hour 

Drum 

Opera 

Drum  and  bugle 

Operetta 

Flute 

Orchestra 

Glee 

Reed 

Violin 

A'ature 

Audubon  (birds) 

Gardens 

Nature 

Public  Speaking 

Choric  speaking 

Dramatics 

Debating 

Pubhc  speaking 

147 
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Recreation  and  Hobbies 

Camera 

Mathematics  (games  and  puzzles) 

Chess  and  checkers 

Motion  pictures 

Crossword  puzzles 

Odds  and  ends 

Games 

Philatelic 

Hobbies 

Riddles 

Marionettes 

Stamps 

Scrapbook 

Science 

Airplane 

Electrical 

Astronomy 

Science 

Machine  shop  science 

Social 

Dance 

Helping  hand 

Etiquette 

Junior  Red  Cross 

First  aid 

Safety 

Home  room 

Welfare 

Miscellaneous 

Boys'  camp  cooking 

Shorthand 

History 

Spelling 

Mathematics 

Visual  aids 

Maladjusted  Pupils 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  maladjusted  pupils  are  those 
who  have  little  or  no  academic  interest  or  aptitude  and  would 
be  in  part-time  attendance  at  Continuation  School  if  they 
could  find  employment.  The  estimates  submitted  by  the 
principals  as  to  the  relative  size  of  this  group  in  the  respective 
schools  vary  from  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  member- 
ship to  more  than  thirty  per  cent.  Pupils  of  this  type  are 
most  numerous  in  those  sections  of  the  city,  and  in  certain 
school  districts  within  other  sections,  where  there  is  either  a 
large  foreign-born  population  or  a  low  standard  of  living,  or 
both. 

If  the  school  is  organized  on  a  homogeneous  grouping  basis, 
the  maladjustment  cases  are  placed  in  the  slowest  moving 
group  of  whatever  course  they  may  be  in,  and  they  are  not 
expected  to  accomplish  so  much  as  the  others  in  their  group. 
Thus  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  achieve  success  in  work 
which  they  can  do  and  they  are  marked  accordingly.  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult,  however,  to  care  for  them  from 
grade  to  grade  without  a  special  curriculum  or  segregation  into 
distinctive  "maladjusted"  groups.     In  most  of  the  schools  the 
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cases  of  maladjustment  in  any  one  grade  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  permit  such  a  grouping,  under  the  present  restric- 
tions as  to  intermediate  school  organization. 

In  the  schools  which  are  not  organized  into  groups  according 
to  ability  and  achievement,  the  maladjusted  are  likewise 
treated  individually,  being  given  modified  programs  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  grade  requirements  for  pro- 
motion, especially  in  grade  IX.  In  one  school  —  and  possibly 
in  others  —  if  a  pupil  continues  to  fail  in  two  or  more  majors, 
after  Deceml^er  he  is  relieved  of  the  most  difficult  subject  and 
is  given  double  time,  if  possible,  in  the  other  subject  or  sub- 
jects. But  individual  treatment  to  this  extent  obviously 
requires  that  the  number  of  cases  of  maladjustment  in  the 
school  be  comparatively  very  small. 

The  majority  of  these  pupils  are  enrolled  in  mechanic  arts 
(boys)  and  practical  arts  (girls).  But  as  one  principal  states: 
"Although  the  school  subject  might  be  the  same  in  an  academic 
section  as  in  a  low  industrial  section,  the  standard  of  work  is 
not  the  same.  Teachers  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  abilities 
of  the  pupil.3.  This,  of  course,  necessarily  results  in  a  lower- 
ing of  standards  for  these  duller  pupils,  but  it  seems  far  prefer- 
able to  having  these  children  who  must  attend  school  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  continued  failure.  The  industrial  course 
in  grade  IX,  for  instance,  includes  algebra,  with  which  these 
duller  pupils  cannot  cope,  and  they  are  given  arithmetic  review. 
Among  those  who  take  clerical  practice  in  grade  IX,  some  of 
the  girls  combine  it  with  cooking  and  sewing,  and  some  of 
the  boys  with  shop  work." 

Remedial  work  has  been  given  to  individuals  or  to  groups 
by  teachers  in  their  free  time  or  after  school,  or  by  cadets. 
The  method  of  conducting  this  vrork  in  one  of  the  schools, 
as  reported  by  the  principal,  has  been  effective  in  reducing 
the  number  of  failures.  In  substance,  the  method  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Special  assignment  of  teachers,  one  for  each  grade,  to 
work  with  failing  pupils.  After  each  bi-monthly  report  card, 
pupils  failing  in  two  major  subjects  report  to  the  teacher,  who 
interviews  the  pupils  and  the  marking  teachers  and  arranges 
opportunities  for  special  help. 

2.  An  extra  period  is  added  to  the  day,  and  pupils  are 
assigned  to  attend,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  work  is  individual  and  each  pupil  continues  to 
attend  until  his  subject  teacher  reports  a  passing  mark. 
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3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  all  the  teachers  arrange  the 
home  work  assignments,  and  a  form  is  sent  to  the  homes,  indi- 
cating the  various  home-work  nights.  The  parents  are  asked 
to  cooperate  with  the  school  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  child 
performs  his  allotted  work. 

4.  In  extreme  cases,  the  teachers  send  to  the  parents 
samples  of  the  failing  pupil's  work  together  with  samples  of 
good  work  done  by  his  classmates. 

5.  Supplementary  report  cards,  showing  marks  in  conduct, 
effort,  and  major  subjects,  are  sent  to  the  homes  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  —  sometimes  once  a  week.  These  go 
through  the  office  of  the  principal  and  bear  his  signature. 
He  keeps  in  personal  touch  with  the  delinquents,  counseling 
and  encouraging  them  toward  the  success  which  most  of  them 
really  desire,  and  frequently  sending  written  comments  to 
the  parents. 

From  another  section  of  the  city,  where  the  maladjustment 
problem  is  most  serious,  a  principal  reports  that  the  school 
visitor  has  been  studying  results  of  the  reading  tests  in  grade 
VIII  and  has  referred,  during  the  year,  twelve  cases  for  special 
help  at  one  of  the  reading  centers.  Not  all  slow  readers  were 
referred,  but  only  those  who  were  retarded  one  year  or  more 
and  had  mental  ability  to  improve.  The  school  uses  the 
services  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  to  get  a  diagnosis  and  suggestions  for  individual 
treatment. 

Moreover,  through  the  services  of  the  school  visitor,  whose 
function  is  a  study  and  treatment  of  individual  children  who 
are  maladjusted  for  a  variety  of  causes,  the  school  can 
promptly  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  provided  by  hospitals, 
mental  hygiene  clinics,  and  the  pubhc  school  agencies.  The 
study  of  these  maladjusted  children,  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  personality  requirements,  rather  than  merely  their  edu- 
cational progress  or  mental  development,  makes  available  to 
those  teachers  who  wish  this  service  considerably  more  infor- 
mation and  help  in  adjustment  problems  than  they  could  hope 
to  gather  otherwise. 

From  several  principals  came  reports  of  additional  devices 
to  aid  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  these  pupils  and  in  mak- 
ing their  school  time  as  profitable  as  possible.  Among  these 
devices,  visual  aids  predominate.  And  the  report  of  one 
principal,  whose  school  has  a  very  large  percentage  of  malad- 
justment, may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Motion  pictures,  slides,  flash  cards,  pupils'  copying  of 
correct  material,  and  quantities  of  pupils'  blackboard  work. 
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2.  History  and  geography  taught  through  drawing,  maps, 
and  dramatic  roprosoiitation.  One  class  made  its  own  set  of 
lantern  slides  from  its  own  drawings.  The  history  class  wrote 
simple  plays  about  historic  incidents  and  acted  them  as  a  class 
exercise. 

Inasmuch  as  the  percentage  of  maladjustment  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  section  in  which  a  school  is  located,  any 
administrative  changes  toward  a  more  satisfactory  handling 
of  the  problem  would  depend,  in  each  school,  upon  the  relative 
number  of  pupils  in  this  group.  It  would  seem  advisable, 
therefore,  that  each  principal  should  be  given  the  authority, 
subject  to  official  approval,  to  waive  the  restrictions  of  the 
courses  of  study  and  time  allotments  and  to  arrange  whatever 
special  programs  he  might  deem  helpful  for  this  type  of  pupil. 

It  is  evident  that  these  children  cannot  cope  with  the  respon- 
sibilities placed  upon  them  at  present  in  the  intermediate 
school,  nor  are  they  adaptable  to  departmental  teaching. 
Many  of  them  can  gain  nothing  from  parts  of  their  present 
curriculum.  Shop  work  should  be  extended  for  the  boys  and 
cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls,  and  the  academic  work  should 
be  closely  related  to  these  activities  and  to  prospective  life 
needs,  particularly  in  regard  to  procuring  jobs. 

They  should  be  placed  in  segregated  groups,  under  specially 
trained  teachers,  and  they  should  receive  much  of  the  type  of 
instruction  that  is  given  special  class  pupils,  for  many  of  these 
maladjustment  cases  now  in  intermediate  schools  are  of  such 
low  intelligence  that,  in  past  years,  they  were  assigned  to  spe- 
cial classes.  Others  would  have  been,  except  for  the  objections 
of  their  parents. 

Guidance  in  Pupils'  Selections  of  Courses 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  intermediate  school  principals 
in  guiding  the  grade  VI  elementary  school  pupils  tow^ard  a 
judicious  selection  of  their  prospective  intermediate  school 
courses  and  subjects  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the 
system,  being  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  Early  in  May  the  intermediate  school  sends  to  the  grade 
VI  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  from  which  it  derives  its 
pupils  informative  material  listing  and  describing  the  courses 
offered. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  a  supply  of  forms  is  sent,  upon  which 
the  pupils'  names  and  scholarship  records  are  to  be  entered, 
together  with  the  I.  Q.  reading-test  results,  the  choices  of 
courses  for  grade  VII,  and  the  parents'  signatures. 
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When  a  child  enters  grade  VII  his  home  room  teacher  be- 
comes responsible  for  his  guidance.  If,  after  the  first  few 
months,  it  appears  that  his  original  choice  of  course  was  un- 
wise, a  change  to  a  more  suitable  course  is  recommended  to 
him  and  to  his  parents. 

Grade  VIII  pupils,  through  the  home  room  teacher  in 
the  guidance  period  and  through  the  principal  at  assembly, 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  high  schools  which  the  pupils 
may  attend,  and  the  courses  offered  in  each  of  them.  The 
parents  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  home  room  teacher  and 
with  the  principal.  All  the  grade  VIII  teachers  are  supplied 
with  the  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary 
School" 

When,  finally,  a  pupil's  decision  is  made  as  to  the  probable 
vocational  choice,  the  high  school  is  tentatively  selected. 
Then  the  grade  IX  intermediate  school  course  which  best 
meets  the  pupil's  needs  is  selected.  Before  the  pupil  enters 
grade  IX  the  parents  must  tentatively  approve  the  selection 
of  this  high  school  which  the  pupil  will  attend  in  grade  X. 

Guidance  as  to  Vocational  Opportunities 

To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  trade  and  occupational 
opportunities  offered  by  the  local  community  and  elsewhere  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  guidance  program,  but  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  direct  a  child  toward  making  a  definite 
decision,  at  this  point,  as  to  his  life  occupation.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  guidance  program  for  boys  and  girls  of  intermediate 
school  age  are  closely  defined  in  the  pamphlet  on  organization 
and  administration,  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  intermediate 
school  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  guidance.  A  school 
that  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  varying 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  pupils,  and  affording  them 
the  chance  to  discover  and  determine  to  some  extent  the 
line  of  activity  which  will  be  most  attractive  to  them, 
should  be  of  great  service  in  assisting  pupils  to  choose 
intelligently  their  future  fields  of  endeavor.  Guidance 
should  not  be  used  to  point  out  the  particular  niche  that 
each  pupil  is  to  occupy  in  life,  but  rather  to  spread  before 
him  as  broadly  as  possible  the  various  fields  of  human 
endeavor  and  to  help  him  develop  his  own  powers  of  judg- 
ment and  choice.  It  is  a  great  mistake  at  this  period  to 
over-emphasize  the  vocational  element  in  guidance.  The 
program  assignment  of  a  period  a  week  devoted  to  guid- 
ance furnishes  time  for  a  definite  study  of  the  educational 
and  life  work  opportunities  which  lie  ahead  of  a  pupil.  A 
council  has  prepared  an  outline  in  guidance,  and  is  working 
to  perfect  the  technique  of  administering  the  guidance 
program." 
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INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOL   GRADUATES 

School  Years  1932-33,  1936-37,  1937-38 


School 


1932-33 


Boys        Girls       Total 


1930-37 


Boys       Girls       Total 


1937-38 


Boys        Girls       Tota 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Clarence  R.  Edwards. .  . 

Donald  McKay 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

Gaston 

Grover  Cleveland 

James  P.  Timilty 

John  Winthrop 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Lewis 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Michelangelo 

Norcross 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Patrick  T.  Campbell 

Robert  Gould  Shaw.  .  .  . 

Shurtleff 

Solomon  Lewenberg .  .  .  . 

South  End 

Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  .  . 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Washington 

Washington  Irving 

William  Barton  Rogers . 

William  Blackstone.  .  . . 

WilUam  Howard  Taft .  . 

Woodrow  Wilson 


115 
120 
1.32 
190 
150 


44 
173 
122 
149 
149 


167 
t 


Totals. 


56 

197 
171 
165 
123 
143 


69 
182 
140 
206 
137 

74 
132 
t 


143 
89 
99 
HI 
154 
108 
166 
96 
!1 

126 
184 

2,966 


116 
117 
172 
130 
96 
110 

132 

198 

190 

II 

165 

159 

3,380 


171 
120 
329 
361 
315 
123 
234 


113 
355 
262 
355 
286 
74 
299 
t 


74 
143 
186 
174 
126 


39 
212 
131 
172 
122 
* 

93 


204 

117 

315 

219 

195 

221 

154 

240 

364 

286 

II 

291 

343 


6,346 


111 
t 

122 
68 
87 
113 
171 
§ 

196 
172 
104 
145 
168 


3,039 


160 
175 
146 


73 
218 
148 
231 
156 
* 

136 
351 


145 

t 

175 

133 

114 

138 


237 
188 
131 
176 
222 


3,674 


126 
143 
346 
349 
272 


112 
430 
279 
403 

278 

* 

229 
351 


256 

t 

297 

201 

201 

251 

171 

§ 

433 

360 

235 

321 

390 


6,713 


72 
136 

182 
166 
123 

* 

137 

111 
* 

182 
149 
158 
111 
♦ 

118 

199 
123 
t 

140 
84 
98 
130 
177 
§ 

201 
164 
102 
1.50 
172 


3,385 


204 
210 
138 

* 

139 
106 

227 
137 
223 
135 

* 

136 

349 

209 

150 

t 

148 

120 

118 

144 


2.59 
199 
121 
193 
189 


3,917 


*  SLt  grades. 


t  Shurtleff. 


t  Patrick  F.  Gavin. 
Washington. 


§  William  Blackstone. 
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SOUTH  END  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL   (GRADE  IX 

ONLY)  * 

Conducted  in  Continuation  School  Building 
I.     Enrollment  and  Average  Attendance  (1932-33  to  1937-38) 


Year 

Enrollment 

Average  Attendance 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1932-33 

98 

163 

261 

86 

134 

220 

1933-34 

98 

161 

259 

84 

128 

212 

1934-35 

90 

126 

216 

83 

110 

193 

1935-36 

85 

179 

264 

72 

140 

212 

1936-37 

66 

142 

208 

62 

123 

185 

1937-38 

92 

154 

246 

88 

125 

213 

Totals 

529 

925 

1,454 

*  For  pupils  from  the  four  eight-grade  South  End  districts  (Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin, 
Rice).  These  pupils  remain  for  one  year  in  grade  IX  and  go  to  the  high  schools  of  their 
choice  in  September. 


II.     Promotions  and  Non-Promotions  (1933  to  1938) 


Year 

Promotions 

Non-Promotions 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

89 
78 
79 
71 
62 
84 

129 
123 
108 
135 
126 
120 

218 
201 
187 
206 
188 
204 

4 

8 
2 

2 
0 

1 

8 
8 
9 

10 
4 

13 

12 
16 
11 

1935-36 

12 

1936-37 

4 

1937-38 

14 

Totals 

463 

741 

1,204 

17 

52 

69 
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III.     Sources  of  Pupils  (1932-33  to  1937-38) 


1932-33 

1933-34  1 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

TOTA 

i. 

School 

1 

03 

o 

CQ 

5  1 

5  1' 

1 

5 

1 

o 

o 

oa 

O 

o 

pa 

5 

"3 
o 
H 

High  and  Latin 
Public  Latin  School  * 

2 

3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Girls'  Latin  School  * 

1 

Dorchester      High      School      for 
Girls  * 

1 

Girls'  High  School  * 

2 

2 

(3 

Hyde  Park  High  School  * 

1 

Roxbury   Memorial   High  School 
(Girls)  * 

1 

1 

Totals 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

13 

Intermediate 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

1 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  * 

1 

Shurtleff  * 

1 

1 

1 

Thomas  N.  Hart  * 

3 

3 

William  Howard  Taf  t  * 

1 

1 

2 
5 

1 

1 

4 



2 

Totals              .     . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

12 

Elementary 

Dwight 

Edward  Everett  * 

43 

41 

50 
65 

27 
6 

32 
61 

33 
1 

30 

30 

204 
8 
0 
0 
0 

274 

486 

0 

0 

274 

388 

1 

223 

886 

204 
8 

58 
54 

1 
41 

51 
78 

43 

61 

40 
69 

274 

388 

1 

Rice 

53 

49 

39 

41 

28 

38 

40 

34 

64 

32 
136 

59 

43 
152 

497 

Totals 

96 

154 

91 

154 

74 

121 

72 

169 

89 

1,372 

1 
] 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2 

7 
4 

5 

2 
8 

3 
4 

2 
1 

15 
19 

6 
17 

21 

2 

3 

36 

Totals 

2 
98 

6 
163 

6 

2 
161 

11 

5 

126 

10 
85 

7 

2 

3 

3 

34 

23 

57 

Totals                            

98 

90 

179 

60 

142 

92 

154 

529 

925 

1,454 

These  pupils  moved  into  the  South  End  section. 
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CONTINUATION   SCHOOL 

As  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  the  Continuation  School 
is  almost  non-existent,  since  very  few  boys  and  girls  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  are  in  employment.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
unemployed  girls  are  at  home  on  "home  permits,"  thus  reduc- 
ing the  actual  employed  total  to  an  almost  negligible  figure. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  enrollment  and  average 
attendance  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years  shows  that  the  annual 
enrollment  has  dropped  from  a  total  of  6,271  (in  1928-29)  to 
674  (in  1937-38)  and  that  the  annual  average  attendance  has 
shrunk  from  3,623  to  280. 


ENROLLMENT   AND 

1928-29 

AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE, 
TO    1937-38 

Year 

Enrollment 

Average  Attendance 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1928-29 

3,459 

3,348 

2.281 

1,586 

890 

339 

189 

290 

443 

332 

2,812 

2,782 

2,144 

1,604 

885 

695 

423 

350 

460 

342 

6,271 

6,130 

4,425 

3,190 

1,775 

1,034 

612 

640 

903 

674 

1,981 

2,067 

1,818 

1,145 

450 

135 

90 

110 

140 

130 

1,642 

1,809 

1,562 

1,115 

535 

275 

375 

140 

195 

150 

3,623 
3,876 
3,380 
2,260 
985 

1929-30 

1930-3r 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

410 

1934-35 

1935-36 

465 
250 

1936-37 

335 

1937-38 

ogo 

Totals 

13,157 

12,497 

25,654 

CONTINUATION   SCHOOL  VOLUNTARY  CLASSES 

For  the  most  part,  these  classes  are  comprised  of  women, 
all  of  whom  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Many  of  them  are 
forty  years  of  age  or  older.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
Those  in  the  larger  group  study  the  commercial  subjects. 
The  others  learn  to  operate  electric  power  machines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  during  the  eight- 
year  period  from  1930-31  to  1937-38: 


Year 

Enrollment 

Year 

Enrollment 

1930=31 

8 

1935=36 

337 

1931=32 

37 

1936=37 

317 

1932=33 

42 

1937=38 

421 

1933=34 

103 

1934=35 

397 

Total 

.      1,662 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  enrollment  in  these  voluntary 
industrial  and  commercial  classes  has  increased  with  the 
diminishing  employment  opportunities  and  the  gradual  raising 
of  the  working-age  limit  by  employers. 

It  is  also  significant  that  many  who  enrolled  had  previously 
completed  one  or  more  years  in  a  Boston  public  high  school. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  such  by  school  and 
by  grade  or  grades  completed : 


PUPILS    WHO    HAD    ATTENDED    A    BOSTON    PUBLIC    HIGH 

SCHOOL 


School 


Grade  Completed 


IX 


XI 


XII 


Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) . . 
South  Boston  High  School 


Totals. 


3 
11 

9 
78 
42 
102 
41 
12 

5 
20 
42 
41 


3 

12 
15 
92 
93 
159 
67 
13 
7 
24 
50 
64 

599 


It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  of  the  total  enrollment  from  all 
sources  during  the  eight-year  period,  more  than  one-third  was 
comprised  of  persons  who  had  attended  a  Boston  public  high 
school  and  that  more  than  half  of  these  had  received  a  high 
school  diploma. 

The  balance  of  the  total  enrollment  was  made  up  of  pupils 
who  had  been  graduated  from,  or  attended,  other  Boston 
public  schools,  such  as  the  special  schools,  intermediate  schools, 
eight-grade  schools,  and  the  South  End  Opportunity  Classes. 
Eighty-eight  had  attended  the  Continuation  School  (compul- 
sory). One  hundred  eight  had  been  in  parochial  schools. 
One  hundred  forty-nine  had  become  residents  of  Boston  after 
having  received  their  earlier  education  in  other  cities  or  towns. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE    DEAF 
Beginnings 

A  public  day  school  for  the  deaf,  the  first  of  its  kind  any- 
where in  the  world,  was  established  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee  in  1869.  The  method  of  instruction  is  oral.  Pupils 
are  taught,  not  by  means  of  a  sign  language,  but  by  lip-reading 
and  speech,  supplemented  by  writing,  pictured  illustration, 
and  by  the  use  of  natural  gestures  in  the  earlier  years.  By 
this  method  the  pupil  gradually  acquires  a  language  vocabu- 
lary and  a  range  of  comprehension  upon  which  are  based  a 
progressive  general  development  and  the  acquisition  of  an 
elementary  education  which  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
a  normal  child. 

This  new  departure  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  in  a  day 
school  and  at  public  expense,  was  heartily  approved  by  the 
state  educational  authorities,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  the  effect  that  deaf  children  residing  in  other  cities  or  towns 
would  be  permitted  to  attend  the  school  and  that  the  Com- 
monwealth would  assume  the  operating  expenses  for  all  pupils, 
irrespective  of  residence.  The  City  of  Boston  provides  the 
accommodations  and  the  school  is  administered  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  entirely 
by  the  Commonwealth,  on  a  per  capita  tuition  basis.  Admis- 
sions and  discharges  are  controlled  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  which  may  act  also  in  a  general  advisory  capacity, 
but  it  leaves  to  the  School  Committee  complete  control  as  to 
details  of  administration. 

The  first  class  to  be  opened,  in  November  1869,  was  in  a 
school  on  East  street.  A  week  later  another  class  was  started, 
on  Somerset  street.  In  January  1870,  these  two  classes  were 
moved  to  a  school  in  Pemberton  square.  In  September  1875, 
they  were  moved  to  an  old  building  on  Warrenton  street, 
where  the  school  continued  to  be  housed  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1885  the  city  constructed  the  building  which  we  now  know  as 
the  "Old  Horace  Mann,"  on  a  Newbury  street  site  given  by 
the  state. 

The  Present  Building 

With  the  growth  of  the  school  as  time  went  on,  the  building 
on  Newbury  street  became  inadequate.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Mabel  Ellery  Adams,  its  former  principal,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  late  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  assistant  super- 
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intendent  of  schools,  a  Scliool  Committee  appropriation  was 
obtained  for  the  present  building  on  Kearsarge  avenue,  Rox- 
bury.  This  new  building,  dedicated  on  November  10,  1929, 
sixty  years  from  the  day  on  which  the  first  class  for  the  deaf 
had  been  opened,  contains  twenty-five  classrooms,  an  assembly 
hall,  a  gymnasium,  art  room,  science  room,  printing,  manual 
arts,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms,  together  with  a  housekeeping 
unit,  a  health  unit,  and  a  rhythm  room,  where  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  respond  to  rhythm  in  its  many  forms.  The  health 
unit,  comprising  three  rooms,  is  used  by  the  scliool  physi- 
cian, the  otologist,  the  nurse,  and  the  matron.  A  room  which 
was  to  have  been  the  school  library  has  had  to  be  used  as  a 
classroom. 

Nature  of  the  Work 

The  school  is  a  nine-grade  school,  selecting  its  pupils  upon 
recommendation  of  school  nurses,  school  physicians,  and 
special  aurists.  The  ]Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
is  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any  case  which  may  need 
specialized  teaching. 

The  task  of  inducing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school  is  not  an  easy  one.  They  cling  to  the  hope  that  the 
deafness  is  only  temporary  and  that  the  child  will  outgrow  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  deafness  is  almost  always  progressive. 
Rarely  does  it  occur  that  a  child  can  have  his  hearing  suffi- 
ciently restored  so  that  he  can  pursue  his  studies  in  a  school 
for  the  hearing. 

Types  of  Pupils 

The  pupils  who  attend  the  Horace  Mann  School  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  The  hard-of-hearing,  the  totally 
deaf  who  have  acquired  speech  before  losing  their  hearing,  and 
the  totally  deaf  from  birth.  These  latter  have  never  heard 
spoken  language,  and  consequently  they  have  no  medium  of 
thought. 

Hard-of-hearing  children  who  cannot  make  progress  in  an 
ordinary  school  must  have  special  training  in  both  lip-reading 
and  speech.  To  the  untrained  observer  they  seem  to  be 
merely  ''defective  speech"  cases.  But  the  reason  that  they 
are  defective  in  speech  is  that  they  do  not  hear.  Mere  speech 
correction  wall  not  suffice,  nor  will  speech  training  once  or 
twice  a  week  be  effective.  The  child's  mental  aspect  must  be 
considered.     He  must  have  every  subject  of  the  curriculum 
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presented  to  him  with  a  thoroughness  of  detail  which  only 
the  special  teacher  of  the  deaf  can  give. 

In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  suddenly"  become  deafened  by 
disease  or  accident,  no  time  should  be  lost.  As  soon  as  his 
health  permits,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  school  or  class  where 
he  can  learn  lip-reading  and  thus  establish  a  new  method  of 
communication  with  his  fellows.  At  the  same  time,  he  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  companions  who  regard  as  commonplace 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  suffers,  and  so  help  to  smooth 
the  path  for  him.  Lip-reading  comes  easily  and  quickly  for 
this  type  of  pupil.  Moreover,  early  placement  in  a  school 
with  trained  teachers  tends  to  keep  normal  his  voice  and 
speech. 

The  congenitally  deaf  child  has  no  language,  no  medium  of 
thought,  nothing  but  a  few  natural  signs  which  he  has  built 
up  for  communication  with  his  narrow  little  world.  Normally, 
his  speech  organs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  his  hearing  brother. 
It  is  his  deafness  that  makes  him  "dumb."  The  hearing  child 
learns  to  imitate  the  speech  of  his  father  and  mother  while 
the  little  deaf  child  remains  mute.  It  becomes  the  school's 
duty  to  give  him  language  by  training  the  unpracticed  tongue 
to  form  the  elements  of  speech.  It  is  a  slow  process  and  has 
to  be  built  up,  word  by  word,  with  sympathy,  patience,  and 
skill. 

Course  of  Study 

The  school  adheres,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades  in 
the  Boston  public  schools,  but  it  has  permission  to  vary  a' 
course  in  order  the  better  to  fit  individual  needs.  Obviously, 
the  varying  needs  of  the  pupils  in  speech,  lip-reading,  and 
curricular  training  for  awakening  the  dormant  hearing  cannot 
coincide  with  graded  needs  in  arithmetic,  geography,  English, 
or  penmanship. 

A  deaf  pupil  usually  has  to  spend  four  years  in  the  so-called 
first  grade  of  the  school.  The  second  grade  is  the  fifth  year  of 
school.  After  that  the  pupil  progresses  from  grade  tc  grade 
and  finally  through  the  ninth.  Drawing  and  art,  penmanship, 
hygiene  and  health,  physical  training,  elementary  science,  and 
the  various  other  subjects  of  the  curricula  for  the  Boston 
schools,  are  covered,  with  whatever  modifications  may  be 
necessary. 
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Except  among  the  3'ounger  children,  departmental  teaching 
obtains  and  it  is  considered  to  be  of  great  value  in  helping  the 
pupils  to  understand  varieties  of  lip-reading  through  frequent 
contacts  with  different  teachers. 

For  children  in  the  first  six  grades  the  school  is  in  session 
from  nine  o'clock  until  two.  Some  classes  in  printing,  type- 
writing, and  sewing  continue  until  2.45.  Boys,  from  the  age 
of  twelve,  are  given  manual  training  and  printing,  and  in  the 
ninth  grade  they  are  given  mechanical  drawing  and  a  course 
in  the  uses  of  electrically  driven  machinery.  The  instructors 
are  especialh'  qualified  teachers  from  the  public  school  system, 
as  are  also  the  teachers  of  cookery  and  sewing,  for  the  girls. 

The  school  does  not  attemjDt  to  teach  trades,  but  the  pre- 
liminary work  accomplished  in  the  above-mentioned  courses  is 
of  great  help  in  the  placement  of  graduates  in  trade  schools  or 
employment.  For  this  reason  the  school  should  be  equipped 
to  give  preparatory  training  along  additional  vocational  lines. 
The  Department  of  Guidance  of  the  Boston  public  schools  is 
at  the  service  of  the  school  in  the  placement  of  its  graduates. 
The  state  authorities  are  working  upon  a  plan  which  will,  we 
hope,  give  deaf  boys  opportunities  for  advanced  trade  training. 

Hearing  Aids 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  a  pupil  has  a  remnant  of  hearing, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  he  is  given  a  chance  to  have  that  small 
amount  developed.     Sometimes  wonderful  results  are  obtained. 

Deaf  children  are  susceptible  to  rhythm  and  rhythmical 
movements.  When  they  strike  the  keys  of  a  piano  they  feel 
the  \abrations.  The  pupils  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  have 
a  toy  orchestra  in  which  they  delight.  The  work  in  rhythm 
helps  to  awaken  any  residual  hearing  which  a  child  may  have. 
The  work  at  the  piano  keeps  them  alert,  and  although  they 
are  not  being  trained  to  sing  they  are  being  trained  to  speak 
with  normal  voices.  Many  can  hear  sentences  and  stories 
because  of  the  stimulation  of  the  music. 

Four  years  ago,  two  "group  electrical  hearing  aids,"  equipped 
with  a  microphone  into  which  the  teacher  speaks,  were  in- 
stalled in  the  school.  As  many  as  eighteen  pupils  can  be 
serviced  by  one  instrument,  while  with  the  other  a  group  of 
ten  can  be  accommodated.  Last  year  the  school  purchased 
another  such  aid,  which  is  proving  even  more  satisfactory.     It 
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has  compensating  double  head  phones  with  individual  volume 
control.  This  takes  care  of  any  remnant  of  hearing  there  may 
be  in  either  ear. 

Residence  and  Transportation 

Of  the  191  pupils  enrolled  this  year,  100  live  in  Boston  and 
91  in  thirty-one  other  cities  and  towns.  Getting  the  children 
to  school  and  back  to  their  homes  requires  much  planning  as 
to  escorts,  trains,  bujdng  of  monthly  tickets,  providing  for 
"half-day  sessions,  getting  sick  children  home,  and  other  emer- 
gencies which  may  arise.  There  are  six  attendants  who  escort 
children  to  railroad  stations  and  trolley  centers.  The  mothers 
of  many  escort  them  to  school  and  call  for  them  at  dismissal 
time.     In  many  cases,  also,  older  pupils  care  for  younger  ones. 

The  Commonwealth  pays  all  carfares  for  each  child.  The 
parents  advance  the  fares  and  are  reimbursed  quarterly. 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  tickets  are  given  when  necessary. 
In  cases  where  unemployment  or  limited  means  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  family  to  advance  the  money,  the  principal 
of  the  school  arranges  the  matter  as  agent  for  the  Parents' 
Association  or  for  philanthropic  individuals.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  task  of  keeping  account  of  the  individual  carfare 
expenditures  involves  considerable  work  for  the  school,  espe- 
cially since  many  of  the  parents  are  foreign-born  and  know  but 
little  English. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sources  of  pupils  for  each  of 
the  past  ten  years: 


Year 

Boston 

Outside 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

86 
89 
94 
97 

103 
92 
98 

101 
99 

100 

72 
83 
88 
91 
81 
76 
80 
93 
86 
91 

Advanced  Education  for  the  Deaf 

In  1911  the  School  Committee  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  permitted  the  graduates  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
to  return  for  advanced  study.     Since  then  the  school  has  had 
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such  a  class  every  year  except  in  two  instances  when  tliere  had 
been  no  graduates  the  previous  year.  In  1934  the  School 
Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  authorized  graduation  from  the  ninth  grade  instead 
of  upon  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  from 
parents  that  there  should  be  further  opportunities  for  advanced 
study.  The  parents  assert  that  if  their  children  had  not  been 
deprived  of  hearing  they  would  have  been  sent  to  high  school, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  restricted  to  an  elementary  educa- 
tion because  of  deafness. 

The  aim  of  their  advanced  training  should  be  to  improve 
their  use  of  English  speech  and  lip-reading,  to  further  their 
vocational  plans,  and  to  help  them  to  understand,  through 
certain  cultural  courses,  the  life  situations  of  the  present  day. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  School  Committee  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  have  allowed  six  pupils  to  have 
part-time  training  in  tj^oewriting.  The  parents  feel  that  these 
pupils  should  be  given  the  advantage  of  a  full-time  clerical 
education.  Deaf  pupils  cannot  master  stenography,  but  they 
can  readily  learn  typing,  filing,  and  the  use  of  the  comptometer. 

Organizations  and  Conventions 

Schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
affiliated  with  the  following: 

1.  The  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf. 

2.  The   Convention  of   American   Instructors  of  the 
Deaf. 

3.  The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  for  the  Deaf. 

4.  The  Progressive  Oral  Advocates. 

These  organizations  hold  their  meetings  annually-  or  on 
alternate  years.  The  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
has  participated  in  many  of  the  programs,  acting  either  as 
presiding  officer  or  taking  an  active  part  in  demonstration 
programs.  In  June  1938,  she  presided  at  a  session  of  a  con- 
vention in  Detroit.  The  keynote  of  the  convention  was: 
^^ Helping  the  Deaf  Child  to  Find  His  Place  in  Society."  At 
the  summer  session  at  Columbia  University,  she  gave  two 
courses  in  " Speech  for  the  Deaf." 
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II.     Graduates,  1928  to  1937 


Year 

Diplomas 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1928 

G 
4 
4 
G 
11 

4 
3 
3 
4 

G 
4 
8 
G 
10 

6 
4 
8 
3 

12 

1929 

8 

1930 

12 

1931 

12 

1932 

21 

1933* 

1934 

10 

1935 

7 

1936 

11 

1937 

7 

4.5 

55 

100 

*  No  graduation. 


III.     Certificates  of  Accomplishment 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  ■ 

1934 

2 

1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
1 
1 

2 

1935 

1 

1936 

2 

1937                                                   

1 

TotaLs 

4 

2 

G 

REPORT  ON  THE  EASTERN  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

The  Eastern  Arts  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Boston  on 
April  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1938.  Like  many  other  advances  in  edu- 
cation, this  association  originated  in  Boston,  holding  its  first 
meeting  here  in  1910.  It  met  here  again  in  1920,  1930,  and 
1938.  This  last  meeting  surpassed  all  previous  meetings  in 
numbers  and  enthusiasm.  The  fifteen  committees,  mostly 
local,  worked  with  great  professional  zeal  to  raise  the  program 
to  the  highest  possible  level  of  inspiration  and  intelligence.  We 
believe  that  we  added  to  the  prestige  of  our  city  and  its  edu- 
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cational  system  by  giving  our  1,355  registered  visitors  a  four- 
day  program  of  distinction  and  value.  The  paid  membership 
numbered  1,766. 

The  programs  and  exhibition  called  for  financial  support  from 
the  School  Committee,  which  made  a  special  appropriation  of 
$300.  A  portion  of  this  covered  the  cost  of  transporting 
children  to  afternoon  programs  in  which  they  participated. 
The  exhibition  of  school  work  necessitated  wooden  screens  to 
support  mounted  papers.  These  were  designed  and  made  in 
the  schools  and  were  finished  and  set  up  by  W.  P.  A.  workers . 
The  Department  of  School  Buildings  helped  with  the  trans- 
portation of  these  and  other  necessary  furnishings.  The 
screens,  which  cost  over  $200,  are  now  a  valuable  permanent 
part  of  school  equipment  available  for  exhibition  of  school 
work  at  any  time.  Several  of  them  are  in  use  now  at  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School  and  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School. 

The  general  plan  of  the  program  centered  around  the  con- 
temporary trends  in  professional  art  work  and  in  educational 
procedures.  College  faculties,  museum  directors,  state  and 
city  officials,  teachers,  pupils,  commercial  houses,  and  the 
hotel  staff  all  cooperated  ably  and  willingly  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  program,  which  was  too  extensive  and  varied 
to  be  described  in  this  brief  report.  Some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  proceedings  may  be  derived  from  the  list  of 
group  conferences: 

Art  Education  in  Elementary  Schools 
Art  Education  in  Junior  High  Schools 
Art  Education  in  Senior  High  Schools 
Supervision  in  Art  Education 
Teacher  Training  in  Art  Education 
Community  Art  Interests 
Professional  Art  Schools 

Miss  Helen  E.  Cleaves,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  was  chairman  of 
the  convention  committee.  The  April  Bulletin  of  the  Eastern 
Arts  Association  conveyed  the  members'  appreciation  and 
thanks:  "to  Helen  E.  Cleaves,  Chairman  of  the  Convention  Com- 
mittee, and  to  her  coworkers,  whose  untiring  efforts  duriyig  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months  before  the  convention  culminated  in  that 
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splendid  period  of  Jour  days  in  early  April.  Those  responsible 
for  the  exhibition  in  the  Salle  Moderne  spared  no  effort  to  make 
the  selection,  arrangement,  mounting,  labeling,  a7id  installation  as 
fine  as  possible.  It  was  a  tremendous  project,  splendidly  carried 
out;  and  will  live  in  our  memories.'^ 

The  exhibit  of  Boston  school  work  received  highest  com- 
mendation for  content  and  manner  of  display.  It  was  organ- 
ized to  show  progressive  states  of  development  from  primary 
grades  through  high  school,  including  Art  Scholarship  Classes 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  extension  courses  given  by 
the  supervisory  staff  for  teachers  in  the  service.  The  exhibit 
of  illustrative  material  used  in  the  Boston  public  schools  sug- 
gested the  rich  experience  offered  in  connection  with  art  appre- 
ciation. This  material  is  the  nucelus  of  a  much  needed 
educational  museum  for  Boston. 

The  pageants  and  teaching  demonstrations  clearly  drama- 
tized some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  work  in  the  exhibition 
was  accomplished.  Even  so,  one  New  York  teacher,  having 
doubts  of  the  creative  character  of  the  work,  stayed  over  to 
visit  schools.  She  was  happily  convinced  after  seeing  a  fourth 
grade  class  of  boys  plan  and  create  a  set  of  designs,  no  two 
alike.     She  took  the  papers  with  her  as  a  gift  from  the  class. 

The  Boston  work  is  based  on  the  belief  that  art  is  a  logical 
result  of  human  liveliness  finding  expression  through  natural 
laws  of  order  upon  which  beauty  is  based.  Art  offers  a  subtle 
and  interesting  mode  of  education  which  is  winning  increased 
recognition  among  leaders  in  general  education.  The  children 
themselves  take  keen  delight  in  graphic  expression  and  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  realms  of  science,  art,  psychology,  and 
human  experience  are  helping  to  develop  a  sound  art  educa- 
tional program.  Conventions  like  that  of  1938  help  to  clarify 
our  problems  and  give  us  power  and  inspiration  to  carry  on. 

The  exhaustive  efforts  of  the  local  committees  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  expense  of  such  progress.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  wonderful  cooperation  of  all  who  helped  in  a  thousand 
ways  and  we  wish  to  share  with  them  the  congratulations  and 
appreciation  which  followed  the  convention.  The  Eastern 
Arts  Association  meets  in  New  York  next  year. 

The  Boston  work  has  since  been  shown  in  the  University  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  sponsored  by  the  consul  from  Cuba.  Senorita 
IVIaria  Capdevila,  head  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Univer- 
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sity,  attended  the  convention  and  asked  to  borrow  the  exhibit. 
Thus  works  of  art,  even  by  children,  help  to  express  the  good 
neighbor  policy  of  our  country. 

METROPOLITAN    OPERA    FOR   SCHOOL    CHILDREN 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  25,  1938,  a  special  performance 
of  Gounod's  "Faust,"  for  Boston  public  and  parochial  school 
children,  was  given  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company.  The  performance  was  sponsored  by 
the  Boston  Opera  Association  and  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee, with  the  understanding  that  the  1,165  orchestra,  box, 
and  loge  seats  should  be  sold  at  $1.50  each,  and  the  1,727 
balcony  seats  at  $1.00  each.  The  Opera  Association  assumed 
the  deficit  of  approximately  $8,000  occasioned  by  selling  the 
entire  house  to  the  children  at  these  greatly  reduced  prices. 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  of  the 
school  masters  and  teachers,  together  with  the  eagerness  of 
the  children  to  witness  an  operatic  performance,  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  tickets  far  exceeding  the  seating  capacity.  More- 
over, the  rapt  attention  and  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
children  who  were  fortunate  in  being  privileged  to  attend  the 
performance  removed  whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  as 
to  the  cultural  value  of  the  experiment. 

Teachers  were  assigned  to  accompany  student  groups  on  the 
basis  of  one  teacher  to  twenty-five  pupils  and  were  admitted 
at  the  student  rate.  The  distribution  of  tickets,  the  handling 
of  the  receipts,  and  all  the  other  administrative  details  were 
in  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  James  A.  Ecker,  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  of  his  final  report : 

Number  of  public  schools  to  which  tickets  were  sent  .        .  51 

Number  of  $1.00  tickets  requested  by 

public  school  students  .        .        .        .        2,128 
Number  of  $1.00  tickets  requested  by 

parochial  school  students      .        .        .  130 

Total  number  of  $1.00  tickets  re- 
quested     2,258 

Amount  of  money  collected  for  $1.00  tickets        .        $2,258  00 
Number    of    $1.00    seats    available    in 

Boston  Opera  House     ....        1,724 
Amount  of  money  turned  over  to  Boston 

Opera  Association  for  $1.00  tickets     .        .        .  1,724  00 

Amount  of  money  refunded  to  students  on  $1.00 
tickets $534  00 
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Number  of  SI. 50  tickets  requested  l\v 

public  school  students  ....         1 ,702 

Number  of  $1.50  tickets  requested  by 

parochial  school  students     .       .  *     .  100 

Total  number  of  SI. 50  tickets  re- 
quested     1,802 

Amount  of  money  collected  for  SI. 50  tickets 
Number    of    $1.50    seats    ayailal)Ie    in 

Boston  Opera  House     .        .        .        .        1,105 
Amount  of  money  turned  over  to  Boston 
Opera  Association  for  SI. 50  tickets     . 

Amount  of  money  refunded  to  students  on  SI. 50 
tickets 


$2,703  00 


1,747  50 


S955  50 


Total  refund SI, 489  50 

Summary 
Total  number  of  tickets  requested  .        4,060 

Seating  capacity  of  Boston  Opera  House,        2,889 


Number  of  refunds  made 

Total  amount  of  money  collected 

Total  amount  of  money  refmided 


1,171 


S4,961  00 
1,489  50 


Total  amount  of  money  turned  over  to  Boston 
Opera  Association 


5,471  50 


Method  of  determining  to  which  students  refunds  should  be  made: 

Groups  of  40  or  more  appMng  for  SI. 00  tickets  were  cut  approximately 

31  per  cent. 
Groups  of  40  or  more  applying  for  SI. 50  tickets  were  cut  approximately 

50  per  cent. 

The  extent  to  which  the  various  Boston  pubHc  schools 
participated  is  indicated  by  the  following  tabulation  of  the 
sale  of  tickets: 


School 


Number 

of 

SI. 00 

Tickets 


Number 

of 

$1..50 

Tickets 


Total 

Number 

of 

Tickets 


Amount 
Received 


High  Schools: 

Public  Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

Brighton  High . . . 
Charlestown  High 


68 

192 

44 

25 


144 

223 

51 

3 


212 

415 

05 

28 


8284  00 

526  50 

120  50 

29  50 
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School 

Number 

of 

$1.00 

Tickets 

Number 

of 

$1.50 

Tickets 

Total 
Number 

of 
Tickets 

Amount 
Received 

1 
129 
32 
46 
70 
10 

2 
12 
64 

87 
1 
57 
25 
53 
13 

161 
96 

8 
8 

25 
3 

2 
49 

9 
2 

1 

227 

42 

88 

169 

25 

2 

29 

160 

179 
17 

108 
35 

198 

17 

351 
245 

30 
20 

50 

12 

2 

36 
25 

7 
108 

33 
21 

10 

$1  50 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High             

98 
10 
42 
99 
15 

291  50 
58  00 

English  High    

111  00 

Girls'  High            

204  00 

30  00 

3  00 

Hyde  Park  High 

17 
96 

92 
16 
51 
10 
145 
4 

190 
149 

22 
12 

50 
12 

2 
11 
22 

5 
59 

24 
19 

10 

35  00 

192  00 

Jeremiah  E.   Burke   High   School   for 
Girls           

222  50 

17  50 

136  50 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) , 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls), 

47  50 

224  50 

23  50 

The    Teachers   College    of   the    City   of 

431  50 

293  00 

34  00 

24  00 

Intermediate  Schools  and  Schools  having 
Intermediate  Classes: 

50  00 

12  00 

2  00 

48  50 

Everett 

26  50 

8  00 

132  50 

37  50 

Hugh  O'Brien                      

22  00 

Hyde                  

10  00 
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School 


Number 

of 

$1.00 

Tickets 


Number 

of 

$1.50 

Tickets 


Total 
Number 

of 
Tickets 


.\mount 
Received 


John  A.  Andrew 

John  Cheverus 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Lewis 

Martin 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Mather 

Michelangelo 

Minot 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Patrick  T.  Campbell. .  . 

Prince 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Sherwin 

Solomon  Lewenberg .  .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  . 
Thomas  A.  Edison .  .  .  . 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Washington  Irving .  .  .  . 
William  Barton  Rogers 
William  Blackstone. . .  . 
William  E.  Russell .  .  .  . 
William  Howard  Taft.. 
Woodrow  Wilson 

Totals 


1 
59 

105 

24 

69 

1 

78 

101 
68 

39 
27 
17 

12 
79 
10 


$1  00 
2  00 
29  50 
44  00 
21  00 
57  00 
20  00 


1   00 
73  50 

120  50 

27  50 

82  50 

1  00 

96  50 

125  00 

80  00 

45  00 
30  00 
18  50 
14  00 
91  50 
10  00 


2,128 


1,702 


3,830 


$4,681  00 


$1.00 
Tickets 


$1..30 
Tickets 


Total 


Summary: 
Tickets  sold . 


Seating  capacity  of  Boston  Opera  House . . 


Over-subscribed. 


2,128 
1,724 


404 


1,702 
1,165 


537 


3,830 
2,889 


This  does  not  include  the  allotment  to  the  parochial  schools. 
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THE   COMMUNITY   FEDERATION 

The  Community  Federation  of  Boston  is  a  voluntary  union 
of  114  agencies  and  federations,  comprising  over  150  hospitals, 
social  service,  and  health  organizations,  which  annually  pro- 
vide for  these  needs  among  the  2,000,000  residents  of  the 
Metropolitan  area  known  as  Greater  Boston. 

These  agencies,  which  receive  no  tax  moneys,  annually 
spend  over  $14,000,000  in  service,  free  or  at  less  than  cost,  to 
more  than  300,000  persons  —  one  in  seven  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  area  embraced.  About  two-thirds  of  this  sum 
is  received  by  the  agencies  from  those  clients  and  jDatients  who 
pay  something  toward  the  cost  of  the  service  which  they 
receive  and  from  incomes  from  endowments.  The  remaining 
third,  somewhere  between  $4,500,000  and  $5,000,000,  is  the 
deficit  anticipated  in  carrying  on,  for  another  year  of  efficient 
operation,  the  service  which  the  150  agencies  have  given  to 
the  sick  and  needy  in  the  past. 

This  latter  sum  ($4,645,000  for  1939),  carefully  analyzed 
and  checked  by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Federation, 
is  the  amount  which  the  Federation  seeks  to  raise  in  its  annual 
Community  Fund  Campaign.  As  the  agencies,  with  the 
exception  of  a  specialized  few,  serve  all  creeds,  races,  and 
colors  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  com- 
munity, the  annual  appeal  for  financial  support  is  made  to 
all  people  in  the  community. 

The  agencies  do  more  than  minister  to  present  needs;  they 
are  constantly  studying  the  means  of  preventing,  as  well  as 
curing,  disease  and  crime  and  social  maladjustment.  Through 
the  service  which  they  render  they  are  an  important  stabilizing 
influence  for  society.  Voluntary  support  of  them  by  the 
people  in  general  is  not  only  a  tangible  expression  of  the  finest 
qualities  in  human  nature,  but  it  is  also  a  manifestation  of  the 
humanitarian  spirit  of  a  free  people  in  a  free  country. 

The  generous  response  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  teachers, 
administrative  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  Boston 
public  school  department  in  1937  and  1938  is  shown  in  the 
following  summary: 


Number 
Contributing 

Number  Pay- 
ing IN  Full 
AT  Time  of 

Subscription 

Total  Subscription 

Average 
Subscription 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

Elementary   and  Interme- 
diate Teachers 

Teachers  College  and  High 
School  Teachers 

Administrative   and   other 
departments 

2,905 

1,487 

746 

3,012 

1,572 
693 

1,186 
435 
426 

1,268 
464 
369 

$26,961  97 
19,944  23 
7,280  21 

826,234  24 
19,210  66 
5,994  60 

89  28 
13  43 
9  75 

$8  71 
12  22 
8  65 

Totals 

5,138 

5,277 

2,047 

2,101 

854,186  41 

$51,439  50 
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Number  of 

Masters 
Subscribing 

Amount  of 
Subscription 

Average 
Subscription 

1937 

1938 

1937 

!938 

1937 

1938 

85 
24 

87 
24 

$1,797   17 
750  00 

$1,780  48 
798  00 

$21    14 
31  25 

$20  53 

Teachers  College  and  High  Schools 

33  25 

REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SERVICE  BY  BOSTON  COUNCIL 
OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

The  past  school  year  has  shown  an  ever-increasing  growth 
in  relief  needs  for  school  children.  The  table  on  page  176  gives 
a  picture  of  referrals  made  by  Boston  public  and  parochial 
schools  to  School  Service  in  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. The  types  of  request  listed  and  their  increase  during  the 
school  year  are  also  of  interest.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  from 
September  1937,  to  June  1938,  1,535  such  requests  have  been 
referred,  resulting  in  the  giving  of  aid  to  2,504  school  children. 
These  requests  have  been  made  for  certain  emergency  needs 
as  outlined  by  the  School  Service  Committee,  a  joint  advisory 
group  composed  of  representatives  of  schools  and  social  agen- 
cies. These  needs  as  shown  on  the  report  are  for  glasses, 
nutrition,  shoes,  clothing,  dental  care  of  an  emergency  nature, 
carfares,  and  other  miscellaneous  requests.  The  greatest 
number  of  requests  has  been  for  shoes.  Clothing  is  also  an 
important  item  and  the  cost  of  food  in  nutrition  classes  has 
been  paid  in  numerous  instances. 

These  school  requests  have  been  referred  through  School 
Service  to  the  family  service  agencies,  which  in  many  cases  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  families  referred.  The  Family 
Welfare  Society,  as  is  shown,  has  received  the  greatest  number 
of  these  referrals.  The  social  service  departments  of  various 
hospitals  have  aided  in  providing  glasses  at  the  request  of  the 
schools.  The  Boston  City  Hospital,  it  will  be  noted,  has 
received  a  majority  of  these  referrals. 

There  are  two  public  departments  which  have  assisted  in 
School  Ser^'ice  requests  in  which  the  help  of  private  agencies 
may  not  be  given.  These  are  the  Division  of  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  in  the  Public  AVelfare  Department,  formerly 
Mothers'  Aid,  and  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Department. 

Certain  impro\'ements  and  changes  in  School  Service  have 
been  brought  about  during  the  years.  An  increase  in  the 
speed  of  referrals  and  in  the  resulting  service  on  the  part  of 
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the  agencies  has  been  achieved.  In  this  case  it  may  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  referral  of  needs  before  they 
become  emergencies  would  greatly  relieve  the  agencies,  which 
find  immediate  action  often  difficult  to  arrange.  One  group 
in  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  meet  the  needs  requested  by 
the  schools  consists  of  those  famihes  which  are  receiving  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children.  Frequently  that  division  cannot  give 
extra  help,  and  private  agencies,  respecting  the  wish  of  the 
division,  do  not  supplement  its  allowances.  However,  at 
present  these  families  are  able  to  receive  supplementary  help 
through  school  referrals  with  the  approval  or  investigation  of 
the  visitor  from  that  city  division.  This  additional  help  is 
given  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Service  Fund.  It  has 
been  agreed  that  this  fund  may  be  used  in  cases  where  no 
existing  aid  is  available. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  constructive  service  that  have 
been  given,  the  following  may  be  cited  as  typical : 

A  high  school  pupil  was  referred  to  School  Service  because 
it  was  felt  that  he  was  in  need  of  food  and  clothing.  The 
school  reported  that  the  boy's  parents  were  separated  and  that 
the  father,  who  had  been  out  of  work,  was  unable  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support.  The  mother  had  been  working  but 
had  lost  her  position.  This  family  had  not  previously  been 
known  to  any  family  agency.  The  social  agency  to  which 
this  problem  was  referred  found  that  the  family  income  for 
mother  and  son  was  only  $5.00  a  week,  which  was  provided 
by  the  father  for  the  support  of  his  son.  The  mother  has  lost 
the  employment  which  she  had  had  for  eleven  years.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  which  the  investigation  revealed  proved 
to  be  a  medical  one.  The  mother,  who  had  been  suffering 
for  some  years  with  a  serious  growth,  had  been  unwilling  to 
consult  a  doctor.  Arrangements  were  made  for  her  to  go  to 
a  clinic  for  an  examination.  Proper  clothing  was  provided  her 
in  order  that  she  might  go  to  the  hospital  and  clothing  was 
also  provided  for  the  boy  in  school.  Supplementary  financial 
aid  was  given  to  the  family,  as  it  did  not  seem  wise  for  the 
mother  at  that  time  to  make  application  to  the  Overseers  of 
Public  Welfare. 

In  the  second  instance,  a  school  referral  brought  to  the 
attention  of  another  family  agency  a  family  previously  known 
to  them.  The  school  request  was  that  of  an  urgent  need  for 
shoes  for  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  social  agency 
worked   closely  with   the   schoolmaster  and   the   attendance 
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officer  ill  trying  to  build  up  in  the  boy  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  personal  pride.  The  mother,  whose  family  is  large, 
was  anxious  about  this  boy  and  eager  for  any  help  that  might 
be  given.  The  boy  did  not  seem  to  care  about  his  appearance 
and  the  school  was  troubled  because  he  was  a  member  of  a 
group  of  boys  who  carried  on  petty  thieving.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  boy  to  attend  a  settlement  house  camp 
for  a  month  and  he  was  accepted  into  a  boys'  organization 
in  which  he  was  interested.  He  has  been  quick  to  respond  to 
this  attention  and  his  whole  trend  of  behavior  seems  to  have 
changed.  The  school  felt  that  an  added  incentive  could  be 
given  for  improving  his  personal  appearance  if  new  clothing 
were  provided.  As  the  family  was  making  a  valiant  effort 
not  to  apply  for  public  relief  and  was  living  on  a  small  income, 
the  agency  gave  supplementary  help  and  provided  a  complete 
outfit  of  clothing  for  the  boy.  The  agency  cited  this  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the  possibilities  of  teamwork  between  the 
school  and  family  agency  in  working  out  a  constructive  plan. 
It  has  been  generally  felt,  moreover,  that  the  past  year  has 
produced  certain  definite  results.  School  Service  has  led  to  a 
better  understanding  among  school  authorities  of  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  agencies.  Such  a  relationship  through 
this  service  should  lead  to  a  continued  community  of  interest 
in  school  and  social  agency. 


I.     NUMBER   OF   SCHOOL   REQUESTS  AND   OF   CHILDREN 

AIDED 

September  1937-June  1938 


Month 


School 
Requests 


Children 
Aided 


Schools 


Total 


Public        Parochial 


September 
October .  .  . 
November . 
December . 
January .  . 
February. 
March .  .  .  , 

April 

May 

June 

Totals 


15 
68 
120 
148 
165 
176 
313 
217 
187 
126 


27 
148 
173 
225 
267 
332 
501 
375 
279 
177 


15 
30 
54 
47 
49 
62 
78 
63 
59 
56 


15 

30 

54 

47 

48 

61 

78 

63 
« 
56 

50 


1,535 


2,504 


513 


502 
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ANNUAL  SURVEY  TEST  IN  READING 
For  the  past  five  years  an  annual  survey  test  in  reading, 
administered  by  students  from  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  has  been  given  to  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
pupils  throughout  the  city.  In  order  that  the  necessary 
remedial  work  and  modification  of  subject  matter  may  be 
provided  for  pupils  who  need  it,  the  names  of  all  who  score 
six  months  or  more  below  grade  are  sent  to  the  schools  which 
they  expect  to  enter  in  the  fall. 

Studies  of  results  of  the  tests  are  made  by  the  Department 
of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  reading  centers 
and  in  the  remedial  reading  classes  at  the  various  schools  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  five-year  period  during  which 
the  survey  tests  have  been  given,  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  reading  at 
grade  or  over.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, since  the  latest  survey  reveals  that  more  than  half  of  the 
10,246  grade  IX  pupils  who  were  tested  are  below  grade  in 
reading  ability. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  at 
different  reading  grade  levels,  as  disclosed  by  the  annual 
surveys,  1934  to  1938: 


Number 
Tested 

At  Grade 
and  Over 

1-9 
Months 
Below 

1  Yr.— 

1  Yr.  9  Mos. 

Below 

2  Yrs.- 

2  Yrs.  9  Mos. 

Below 

3  Yrs. 

or  More 

Below 

May  16,  1934: 

Metropolitan     Reading 
Test,  Grade  VIII 

9,425 

34 

20 

23 

15 

7 

May  7,  1935: 

New  Stanford  Reading 
Test,  Grade  IX 

9,707 

46 

18 

15 

12 

9 

April  30,  1936: 

New  Stanford  Reading 
Test,  Grade  IX 

10,359 

54 

16 

12 

9 

10 

April  29,  1937: 

New  Stanford  Reading 
Test,  Grade  IX 

10,192 

52 

15 

15 

11 

8 

April  7,  1938: 

New  Stanford  Reading 
Test,  Grade  IX 

10,246 

54 

16 

13 

9 

8 
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SCHOOL  ENTRANCE  A^E 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  inabiHty 
of  children  who  enter  kindergarten  mentally  under  four  years 
six  months  to  progress  through  the  grades  may  be  found  in 
the  1937-38  "Follow-Up  of  Children  Tested  for  Kindergarten 
Entrance  in  1934-35,"  a  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

This  study  of  671  pupils  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Entered  Kindergarten  —  Mental  Age  4-6  or  over  .        .        .       306 

Promoted  each  year 245  (80%) 

Reading  at  grade  or  over      .        .        .        .187  (76%) 

Reading  below  grade 25  (10%) 

No  reading  report 33  (13%) 

Retarded 61  (20%) 

Entered  Kindergarten  —  Mental  Age  under  4-6     .        .        .       365 

Promoted  each  year 93  (26%) 

Reading  at  grade  or  over      ....         55  (48%) 

Reading  below  grade 36  (38%) 

No  reading  report 12  (13%) 

Retarded 272  (74%) 

A  less  complete  study  of  98  chronologically  underage  children 
who  entered  grade  I  in  1937-38  reveals  some  interesting  facts. 
In  answer  to  a  follow-up  card  sent  to  the  schools  in  January 
1938,  we  found  that  75  of  these  children  were  reported  not 
adjusted,  only  23  being  reported  adjusted.  On  questioning 
the  teachers  of  the  latter  group  it  was  found  that  many  of  these 
so-called  adjusted  children  were  showing  progress  because  of 
undue  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  tutoring  by 
members  of  the  family  and  even  by  paid  tutors. 

Of  the  children  who  were  reported  not  adjusted,  14,  or  19 
per  cent,  had  intelligence  quotients  below  the  basal  norm. 
This  indicates  that  had  these  children  entered  school  at  5 
years  6  months  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  at 
least  one  year  of  school,  or  to  enter  a  special  class  in  order 
to  profit  by  school  work.  An  extra  year  of  retardation  has 
been  made  necessary  by  their  too  early  entrance.  Thirty- 
nine,  or  52  per  cent,  had  intelligence  quotients  ranging  from 
90  to  100.  This  indicates  that  had  these  maladjusted  normal 
children  entered  school  when  chronologically  5  years  6  months 
or  older  they  could  have  done  work  ranging  from  passable 
to  superior  grade.  Twenty-two,  or  29  per  cent,  had  intelli- 
gence quotients  ranging  from  111  (above  average)  to  132 
(superior).     Had  these  children  entered  school  at  5  years  6 
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months  or  older  they  could  have  accomplished  work  ranging 
from  good  to  superior.  The  children  in  the  last  two  groups 
have  been  in  school  a  year  longer  than  necessary.  This, 
however,  is  the  least  of  the  pernicious  phases  of  the  situation. 
These  children  have  unnecessarily  experienced  failure,  have 
acquired  the  undesirable  reputation  for  dullness  among  their 
older  classmates,  and  it  is  more  than  i)ossible  that  they  have 
developed  reading  confusions  which  will  require  remedial 
teaching  (an  individual  and  necessarily  expensive  procedure) 
before  they  can  acquire  reading  facility. 

The  following  remarks,  voluntarily  written  by  teachers 
regarding  these  normal  and  superior  children  who  are  failing 
because  of  immaturity,  might  be  of  interest. 


C.A. 

M.A.  I.Q 

1. 

5-2 

5-0   97 

2. 

5-0 

5-0  100 

3. 

5-3 

5-3 

100 

4. 

5-2 

5-2 

100 

5. 

5-4 

5-4 

100 

6. 

5-2 

5-3 

102 

7. 

5-1 

5-3 

103 

Too  immature  to  grasp  work  of  grade  I. 

Quite  intelligent,  but  immature.  His  habits  are 
verj'  poor  and  he  is  a  problem  child  as  far  as  con- 
duct is  concerned.  His  hand  work  and  seat 
work  are  extremely  poor,  l>ut  he  is  making  good 
progress  in  reading  and  phonics. 

Ver}-  slow. 

Parent  will  not  agree  to  have  child  repeat  kinder- 
garten as  recommended. 

Doing  quite  poorly  in  every  subject. 

Does  very  poor  hand  work. 

I  feel  quite  doubtful  about  her.  She  is  erratic. 
Some  days  she  does  well  and  other  days  poorty. 
Her  seat  work  and  hand  work  are  very  poor,  but 
she  is  making  fair  progress  in  reading  and  phonics. 

8.  5-2     5-4     103     Too  immature  to  grasp  the  work  of  grade  I. 

9.  5-3     5-5     103     Reads  with  the  slowest  group.     He  finds  the  work 

hard,  due  to  his  immaturity. 

10.  5-0     5-3     105     Has  acquired  some  phonics  and  reads  fairly,   but 

hand  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

11.  5-3     5-8     107     Reads  well  but  seems  much  too  immature  for  grade  I. 

12.  5-2     5-7     108     Is  beginning  now  (after  fourteen  weeks)  to  show 

some  promise  of  ability  to  do  first  grade  work, 
although  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  he  can  suc- 
cessfully accompUsh  all  the  requirements  of  the 
grade. 

13.  5-5    5-11  108     Makes  a  great  effort  to  do  his  work  well,  but  is 

extremely  "flighty"  and  difficult  to  handle  —  is 
driven  continuously. 

14.  4-11  5-4     109     Can  read  because  she  is  tutored  constantly  in  home 

of  good  background.  She  has  not  learned  to 
make  letters.  She  is  just  a  baby,  but  may  make 
the  next  grade  because  of  the  intelligent  interest 
of  those  at  home. 


C.A. 

M.A. 

I.Q, 

15. 

5-0 

5-6 

110 

16. 

5-1 

5-7 

110 

17. 

5-2 

5-10 

112 

18. 

5-3 

5-11 

113 

19. 

5-4 

6-3 

116 
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Very  immature,  slow,  and  shy.     Should  be  returned 

to  kindergarten  but  mother  objects. 
Very  immature.     He  is  accomplishing  very  httle. 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  he  will  be  promoted. 
Very  immature.     Absent  a  great  deal. 
Very  slow  and  timid.     No  self-reliance. 
Seems  to  be  most  intelligent,  but  an  absolute  baby. 

The  work  is  hard  for  him  and  I  feel  that  he  is 

being  driven  constantly. 

20.  5-4    6-4     118    Doing  fairly  well  in  reading,  but  conduct  and  power 

of  concentration  not  satisfactory. 

21.  5^     6-6     121     Is  in  the  lowest  group.     Has  ability,   but  is  too 

young  for  the  grade. 

22.  5-3     6-4     121     It  is  a  great  effort  for  her  to  do  justice  to  work  in 

grade  I,  due  to  her  immaturity.  Everything  re- 
quires just  a  bit  too  much  effort,  I  believe. 

23.  5-1     6-2     121     Has  great  natural  intelligence  and  has  fine  habits  of 

study  and  application.  He  has  a  cooperative 
spirit.  At  first,  when  work  was  in  simple  stages, 
he  was  doing  well.  As  we  advance,  he  is  falling 
back.  New  work  in  the  primer  is  not  easy  for 
him.  He  lacks  a  power  of  sounding  out  new 
words.     That  is  a  drawback  at  this  stage. 

24.  4-11  6-6     132    Hand  work  very  poor.     Does  not  follow  directions 

as  a  grade  I  pupil  should.  Reading  good.  Im- 
proving. Will  be  adjusted  in  a  few  months,  I 
think. 

The  files  of  the  department  contain  cases  of  hundreds  of 
children  who  each  year  become  problems  in  grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI  because  of  immaturity  traceable  to  too  early  entrance 
to  school.  About  one-third  of  our  case  studies  fall  within  this 
group. 

Physically  well  children  with  intelligence  quotients  over 
120  should  have  the  opportunity  for  acceleration.  This  oppor- 
tunity, however,  should  come  after  the  child  has  passed  his 
seventh  birthday,  when  the  development  of  eyes  and  nervous 
system  has  become  more  stable. 

Retardation,  of  course,  can  never  be  wholly  eliminated  in  any 
school  system  which  adheres  to  standards.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  children  in  any  unselected 
group  will  fall  within  the  low  normal  or  subnormal  groups. 
Retardation,  however,  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  deny- 
ing grade  I  entrance  to  such  children  until  they  have  reached 
the  mental  maturity  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  grade.  Chil- 
dren in  the  lower  mental  category  often  can  be  recognized  by 
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kindergarten  teachers  before  they  are  registered  for  school 
attendance.  Exclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  a  mental 
test  should  be  the  procedure  in  such  cases. 

For  borderline  children  who  enter  the  kindergarten  an  extra 
year  of  preparation  before  entering  grade  I  should  be  provided. 

COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
A  Course  in  Physical  Education  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII,  and  Girls  in  Grade  IX  in  Intermediate  Schools 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  working  under  the  direction  of 
Nathaniel  J.  Young,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  and  was 
printed  as  School  Document  No.  2,  1938. 

The  Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  course,  as  set  forth  by  the 
committee,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  improvement  of  the  individual  in  regard  to 

a.  Health 

b.  Posture 

c.  Skills 

2.  The  formation  of  character 

3.  The  development  of  leaders 

4.  The  provision  for  activities  with  a  carry-over  value  for 

leisure  time 

Progress  in  health,  posture,  and  skills  is  made  possible 
through  an  activities  program  which  should  improve  respi- 
ration, circulation,  muscular  tonicity,  coordination,  and  rhyth- 
mical movement,  all  of  which  should  result  in  a  maximum 
efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

The  special- posture  work  should  teach  good  body  mechanics. 

Dances  and  skills  should  result  in  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  daily  life  activities. 

Through  games  and  sports,  leaders  are  developed;  and  the 
pupil  actually  works  out  the  principles  of  fair  play,  coopera- 
tion, unselfishness,  honesty,  and  good  sportsmanship. 

Through  the  afternoon  playw'ork,  the  pupil  learns  how  to 
spend  his  leisure  time. 

The  Table  of  Contents  comprises  the  following  headings : 

Aims  and  objectives 
Requirements  and  credits 
Organization  of  classes 
First-aid  instruction 
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Permanent  and  temporary  disability  excuses 

Gymnastic  terms,  definitions,  and  commands 

Pre-class  activities 

Program  of  physical  education 

Lesson  plans : 

Grade  VII 

Grade  VIII 

Grade  IX  (Girls) 

Recreational  activities 
Recreational  activities  for  girls : 

Games 

Stunts 

Dances 
Recreational  activities  for  boys : 

Games 

Stunts 

Apparatus  and  track 
Posture  training 

A  suggested  program  for  a  play  day 
Bibliography 

REVISED   COURSES   OF  STUDY 

During  the  school  year  1937-38  the  following  revisions  were 
completed  and  printed,  as  a  result  of  the  painstaking  work  of 
the  respective  committees,  under  the  direction  of  Marie  A. 
Solano,  Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages : 

Course  of  Study  in  French,  Grades  VII  to  XII  (School  Docu- 
ment No.  10,  19S8) 

Course  of  Study  in  Spanish,  Grades  VII  to  XII  (School 
Document  No.  11,  1938) 

As  is  stated  in  the  foreword  and  preface  to  each  of  these 
new  courses,  they  are  in  accord  with  educational  trends  of  the 
day.  Modern  educators  recognize  the  need  of  curriculum 
revision  to  meet  the  changing  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
present  school  population.  A  decade  ago  high  school  students 
in  great  numbers  were  preparing  for  advanced  academic 
training.  Today  the  great  majority  of  the  students  are  in 
the  secondary  schools  to  acquire  habits  leading  to  intelligent 
citizenship,  to  develop  vocational  skills,  and  in  many  cases 
merely  to  meet  compulsory  age  and  education  requirements. 

If  students  are  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
studied  within  the  ordinary  high  school  course,  if  they  are  to 
enjoy  and  profit  by  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  develop 
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the  lasting  interest  which  comes  from  an  appreciation  of  the 
foreign  country  and  its  culture,  the  course  of  study  must  be 
adapted  to  particular  needs  and  capacities.  The  objectives 
of  the  new  course  will  be:  The  power  to  use  orally  the  foreign 
tongue  within  the  scope  of  the  teaching;  the  ability  to  read 
with  comprehension  in  the  foreign  language;  and  the  ability 
to  appreciate  the  contribution  of  foreign  lands  to  world  culture. 

Today  the  radio  brings  to  us  cultural  features  of  the  foreign 
lands.  A  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongues  is  essential  to 
the  intellectual  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  many  fine  pro- 
grams. For  those  who  journey  abroad,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  converse  in  the  native  language  is,  of  course,  an 
invaluable  asset. 

The  study  of  modern  languages  not  only  enriches  the  mind, 
but  broadens  the  social  outlook  of  the  students.  No  branch 
of  human  knowledge  offers  the  student  richer  rewards  than 
the  languages,  with  their  treasures  of  civilization,  of  literature, 
and  of  art,  and  their  modern  contributions  in  the  fields  of 
science,  trade,  and  invention. 

A  well-planned  course  of  study,  including  live  dynamic  mate- 
rial, is  essential  to  the  intelligent  and  progressive  study  of 
a  modern  foreign  language,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  language 
power. 

The  revision  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  making 
whatever  changes  and  additions  seemed  in  accordance  with  the 
present  trend  in  modern  foreign  language  teaching.  The  work 
has  been  so  outlined  as  to  develop  increasingly  in  each  unit, 
through  the  training  of  ear,  tongue,  and  eye,  the  power  to 
comprehend  and  to  use  the  foreign  language. 

All  teaching  should  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
raphy, history,  literature,  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  to 
an  understanding  of  the  people. 

The  table  following  shows  time  allotments  and  point  values 
in  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  are  not 
included  in  this  table  as  the  periods  and  points  vary  slightly 
according  to  the  different  types  of  high  schools  in  the  city. 


Grades 

Periods 

Periods 
Prepared 

Periods 
Unprepared 

Points 

VII 

5 
5 
5 

0 
2 
5 

5 
3 
0 

2] 

VIII 

3 

IX                  

5 
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SAFETY  EDUCATION 

On  March  30,  1938,  the  National  Safety  Council  announced 
that  Massachusetts  was  awarded  the  grand  prize  among  the 
states  in  the  Sixth  National  Traffic  Safety  Contest,  and  that 
Boston  had  captured  the  second  prize  in  the  contest  for  cities 
of  500,000  population  or  more.  These  encouraging  ratings 
were  unquestionably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  continued 
efforts  of  teachers  and  principals,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  authorities  and  traffic  officers,  to  contend  with  condi- 
tions which  were  growing  more  and  more  hazardous  because  of 
the  increasing  number  of  automotive  vehicles. 

An  important  part  of  the  safety  program  in  Boston  was  the 
W.  P.  A.  Safety  Education  Survey,  organized  by  the  School 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee  in 
the  spring  of  1936,  and  completed  at  the  end  of  the  following 
school  year.  The  project  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Dr.  John  P.  Sullivan,  supervisor  of  health  education  and 
safety  education  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Details  of  the 
scope  of  the  work,  the  procedure  followed,  and  the  results 
accomplished  were  described  in  the  1936-37  Report  of  the 
Superintendent.  In  general,  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
to  gather  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  nature,  frequency,  and 
circumstances  of  accidents  to  school  children,  in  and  about  the 
schools  and  on  the  streets,  and  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
safety  education  program. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  survey  in  June  1937,  adminis- 
trative action  was  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  two 
permanent  councils,  as  follows:  A  council  to  be  directed  by 
one  of  the  teachers  in  each  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
high  school  building,  and  a  general  council  of  teacher  represen- 
tatives from  each  of  these  three  ranks  and  from  the  manual 
arts  and  domestic  arts  groups.  A  safety  instruction  bulletin, 
graded  for  use  throughout  the  system,  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  1939. 

In  1938  the  Board  of  Superintendents  issued  as  a  circular 
a  set  of  "Suggestions  for  School  Safety  Patrols,"  based  upon 
the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  teachers  and  prefaced  by 
the  following  general  remarks: 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  present  day  problems  is  that  of  affording 
the  maximum  safety  to  school  children.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  problem  can  be  solved  through  the  cooperation  of  school  authorities 
and  teachers  with  the  police;  the  schools  to  cultivate  habits  of  safety  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils;  the  police  to  enforce  rigidly  traffic  regulations. 
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"During  the  last  few  years,  the  School  Safety  Patrol  plan  has  been 
generall}^  accepted  by  many  of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  in 
the  city,  but  there  are  some  schools  that  have  not  as  yet  fully  utilized  this 
tj'pe  of  safety  organization.  It,  therefore,  seems  desirable  that  uniform 
standards  for  the  operation  of  safety  patrols  be  formulated  in  order  that 
a  consistent  program  may  be  maintained  throughout  the  city. 

"The  contribution  which  the  School  Safety  Patrols  make  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  not  only  to  the  community  but  to  the  members  themselves. 
Safety  patrol  members  necessarily  must  first  be  able  to  direct  themselves 
wisely  before  they  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  guiding  others. 

"The  administration  and  activities  of  school  patrols  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  type  of  school,  and  the  local  traffic  conditions.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  plan  that  will  fit  every  classroom 
and  every  school.  Therefore,  the  material  presented  herein  is  not  intended 
as  a  formal  procedure  to  be  followed  in  all  cases.  It  is,  rather,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  pertaining  to  the  organization 
and  supervision  of  school  patrols.  The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  whatever  program  or  method  is  adopted,  it  is  not  the  framework  or 
type  that  counts,  but  the  record  of  accomplishment. 

"Strict  faculty  supervision  is  essential.  Lax  or  careless  supervision 
may  easily  allow  a  safety  patrol  to  become  a  nuisance  or  even  a  danger, 
but  efficient  supervision  will  weld  its  members  into  a  unit  which  will  win 
the  cooperation  and  good  will  not  only  of  the  student  body  but  of  the 
general  public  as  well." 

The  circular  presented  detailed  suggestions  under  the  follow- 
ing captions:  (a)  Selection  of  Patrols;  (b)  Induction  into 
Office  —  in  the  assembly  hall  or  the  gymnasium,  or  on  the 
school  playground;  (c)  Duties;  (d)  Equipment;  (e)  Authority; 
(f)  Meetings. 

Accompanying  the  circular  was  the  prescribed  ''Parent 
Consent  Form,"  as  follows: 

BOSTON  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 
TO   THE   PARENT: 

Your  son  (daughter)  has  been  selected  as  a  member  of  the  School  Safety 
Patrol.  He  (she)  was  chosen  for  this  honor  because  he  (she)  had  proved 
himself  (herself)  to  be  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  School  Safety  Patrol  is  to  help  insure  the 
safety  of  the  members  of  the  student  body  to  and  from  school.  The 
School  Safety  Patrol  member  does  not  direct  vehicular  traffic,  and  his 
(her)  post  is  usually  on  the  curb,  near  the  school,  never  in  the  street. 

If  you  are  willing  to  have  your  son  (daughter)  serve  the  school  in  this 
way,  please  sign  the  Parent's  Consent  Form  below,  and  return  card  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours 


.School 
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parent's  consent: 

I  hereby  give  my  consent  for to  serve 

as  a  member  of  the School  Safety  Patrol 

Signed 

Parent  (Guardian) 

Date 19 

School=Shop  Accident  Survey 

A  school-shop  accident  summary  covering  the  years  from 
1928-29  to  1936-37  was  pubHshed  last  year.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  a  survey  of  similar  accidents  in  1937-38. 

School-shop  accidents  were  16  per  cent  of  all  accidents 
during  the  year.  This  was  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year. 

Ten  per  cent  of  all  school-shop  accidents  in  1937-38  were 
in  the  cooking  classes;  9  per  cent  were  in  the  sewing  classes. 

Woodworking  classes  topped  the  list  with  29  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Eleven  per  cent  were  in  the  machine  shops.  Ten 
per  cent  in  the  sheet  metal  and  electrical  shops.  Pattern 
making,  automobile  mechanics,  and  printing  follow,  in  that 
order. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  occurred  between  10  a.  m. 
and  11  a.  m.  Twenty-one  per  cent,  between  11  a.  m.  and 
noon. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  were  in  grade  IX.  Eighteen  per  cent 
in  grade  X.     Fifteen  per  cent  in  grade  XI. 

There  were  twice  as  many  boys  injured  as  there  were  girls. 
Among  both  boys  and  girls  the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
befell  pupils  who  were  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old. 
Body,  arm,  and  hand  injuries  were  the  most  frequent. 
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I.     TIMES   OF   OCCURRENCE   OF   SCHOOL   SHOP  ACCIDENTS 

1937-3S  (183  School  Days) 


Month 


9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-1 

a.  m. 

a.  m. 

a.  m. 

p.  m. 

1-2 
p.  m. 


2-3 
p.  m. 


3-4 


Not 
Given 


Totals 


September . 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 
January. . . 
February. . 
March. .  . . 

April 

May 

June 


5 

13 
10 

3 
19 
17 
19 
13 
18 

2 


Totals . 


13 


37 


26 


17 


10 


119 


II.     PLACES   OF   OCCURRENCE   OF   SCHOOL   SHOP  ACCIDENTS 

1937-38  (183  School  Days) 
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III.     GRADES   INVOLVED    IN   SCHOOL   SHOP   ACCIDENTS 

1937-38  (183  School  Days) 


Month 


Totals 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


XI 


XII 


Special 
Classes 


September. 
October .  . . 
November . 
December . 
January.  .  . 
February. . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

Totals . 


5 
13 

10 
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19 

17 
19 
13 
18 
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Survey  of  All  Pupil  Accidents  in  All  Schools 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1936-37  a  summary  of  all 
the  pupil  accidents  which  were  reported  by  masters  of  all 
types  of  school  was  published.  The  reports  covered  accidents 
which  occurred  within  the  school  buildings,  in  the  school  shops, 
in  the  school  yards,  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  A 
similar  summary  was  compiled  for  1937-38  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  1936-37  summary. 

In  1937-38  there  were  762  accidents  reported.  The  percent- 
age of  accidents,  based  on  total  attendance,  was  greatest  in 
the  elementary  schools,  somewhat  less  in  the  high  schools,  and 
least  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  occurred  to  boys. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  accidents  happened  on 
the  school  grounds,  12  per  cent  outside,  11  per  cent  in  class- 
rooms, 11  per  cent  on  stairways,  and  11  per  cent  in  the  shops. 
The  balance  occurred  in  gymnasiums  or  other  places. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  were  arm  injuries,  an- 
other third  were  head  injuries,  about  a  fifth  were  leg  injuries, 
and  the  rest  were  trunk  injuries. 

There  was  a  noticeable  increase  of  motor  vehicle  accidents 
involving  pupil  pedestrians.  Practically  all  these  accidents 
occurred  to  pupils  while  on  their  way  to  or  from  school.  Nearly 
all  these  pupils  were  from  elementary  schools.  One,  a  first 
grade  pupil,  was  killed. 

The  most  common  causes  of  accidents  were  as  follows : 


A.     In  School  Buildings 

1.  Tripping  over  iron  mat 

2.  Running  on  school  stairs 

3.  Carelessness  going  down  fire  escape 

4.  Pupil  carrying  pen  with  pen  point  exposed  while  walking  along  corridor 

5.  Placing  of  needle,  pin,  staple,  ruler  in  the  mouth 

6.  SHding  down  the  bannister  in  the  school  building 

7.  Pushing  other  pupils 

8.  Slipping  on  school  floor 

B.     In  School  Yards 

1.  Playing  with  chain  hook  that  holds  back  door  of  school  building 

2.  Bicycles  parked  in  yard 

3.  Playing  tag,  red  rover,  leap  frog,  cops  and  robbers 

4.  Stray  dogs  biting  children 

5.  Throwing  stones 
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6.  Playing  on  stairs  or  steps 

7.  Sliding  on  ice 

8.  Swinging  on  gate 

C.     On  the  Way  To  and  From  School 

1.  Using  jackknife 

2.  Pupil  running  into  the  street  in  front  of  parked  automobiles 

3.  Jumping  on  rear  of  automobiles 

4.  Riding  bicycle  carelessly  through  the  streets 

The  table  on  page  194  shows  the  distribution  of  accidents, 
by  places  of  occurrence  and  by  grade. 
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Woodworking:     Cooperative    industrial   course,    Dorchester   High 

School  for  Boys 60 

Woodworking  and  pattern  making:     Cooperative  industrial  covu^e, 

Hyde  Park  High  School 66 

Works  Progress  Administration  program 28 
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